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DECEMBER, 1947 NO. 849 
Panel Discussion on Ethics and Business Methods oiieien 


he Cincinnati Session of the Association, the following panel discussion was cor con- a 
duc ted in the Section on General Practice. The members of the panel were Dr. J. T. 
Schwab, Oconomowoc, Wis., moderator; Dr. B. H. Gibson, London, Ohio; Dr. E. W. 
Krueger, Evansville, Wis.; and Dr. E. A. Davis, Columbus, Ga. 


MeppratorR J. T. SchHwas (Oconomowoc, contacts determines the prestige that we as in- 
Wis.).—-We want to discuss business ethics and dividuals can gain for the profession col- 
methods with you. Please note that I said lectively. 


“with” and not “for.” We hope that you will In consultation with fellow practitioners, it 
really give us your support and help from the behooves us to again remember the Golden 
floor. Rule and conduct ourselves in a way that will 

Dr. Gibson, will you start the discussion by build the confidence the profession expects from 
reciting the “Veterinarian’s Creed.” its clientéle. 

Dr. B. H. Grpson (London, Ohio).—The Vet- Consultations with the attending veterinarian 
erinarian’s Creed” as written by Dr. R. R. can be great builders of this confidence, if they 
Dykstra: are conducted in such a way that the client 


‘ . perceives that two heads are better than one, 
and that all persons involved profit. 
character more highly than education, and Advertising has always been a bone of con- 
truth above popularity. To be merciful and tention and probably presents the largest prob- 
humane, preventing needless suffering among lem in the field of ethics today. Using your 
dumb beasts. To be faithful, preventing name and professional degree in highly flaunt- 
needless loss to those I am called on to ed advertising is objectionable and frowned 
serve. To guide my conduct by sober judg- ypon by all. As practitioners we should be 
by our ability as professional men, to 
thankful for every opportunity to in- ow our clientéle what we can produce in the 
crease my knowledge and my usefulness. To line of professional duty, without excessive or 
be a coworker with my fellow practitioners Unreasonable advertising. In other words, let 
by the mutual interchange of counsel and our conduct and ability be our biggest asset in 
assistance. To be true to myself, measuring the medium of advertising. 
my success by the value of the service I Certainly all practitioners want a so-called 
render rather than by the fee I receive. shingle on their doorstep, but let us be reason- 
Moperator SCHWaB.—Thank you, Dr. Gibson. ble in what is said on it. Your name, degree, 
Dr. Krueger, will you tell us something about and the single word “veterinarian” will, in 
the AVMA Code of Ethics? most cases, do the job. Cards and letterheads 
Dr. E, W. Krugcer (Evansville, Wis.).—The likewise should be simple. Remarks, such as 
discussion that I have before me is based more “special services rendered,” should not appear 
or less upon the AVMA Code of Ethics. I be- on them. Because, gentlemen, is there such a 
lieve that probably everyone has a copy of it. thing as special services that another veteri- 
The Committee on Enforcement of the Code narian could not render if given the oppor- 
of Ethics has a nice exhibit on some of the tunity? 
things they are trying to emphasize. Written articles such as supplied by the 
In discussing ethics in relation to veterinary AVMA, Associated Serum Producers, and oth- 
practitioners, I would point out that, primarily, ers, should appear in your local paper. 
ethics are based on the Golden Rule, “Do unto Some may call this advertising. However, I 
others as you would have them do unto you.” believe authoritative, well-written articles to 
- conduct ane appearance in all our daily further the welfare of the client and his live- 
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stock should be placed under education rather 
than advertising. 

It has been our experience that such articles 
in our local paper have aroused and enhanced 
the interest of the clientéle in the various sub- 
jects presented, thereby making them more 
understanding of a particular situation when it 
arises; contributing greatly to the client- 
practitioner relationship; and, in most cases, 
being able to render better service because of 
it. 

I have touched lightly on the subject of 
ethics. In all probability, there is a lot more 
to be said. So let’s bring that out in our dis- 
cussion and we will all benefit by it. 

Moperator ScHwaAB.—Thank you, Dr. Krue- 
ger. Now will Dr. Davis discuss both the Creed 
and the Code of Ethics, or comment on the re- 
marks we heard on the Code of Ethics? 

Dr. E. A. Davis (Columbus, Ga.).—A Code of 
Ethics is necessary to uphold the honor and 
dignity of our profession. These can be sum- 
marized for our profession as has been said 
by the Golden Rule, or it may be what the Ten 
Commandments are to Christianity; in short, 
“Do unto others as you would’ have them do 
unto you” is a motto well worth remembering 
always. We might also use the well-known 
motto, “Service above Self.” 

If we do that, we will not commit any of the 
acts that will reflect unfavorably upon our- 
selves or the dignity of our profession. 

The “Veterinarian’s Creed” as written by Dr. 
Dykstra is familiar to all of us and needs no 
explanation. 

Moperator Scuhwas.—Thank you, Dr. Davis. 
Is there anyone in the audience who would 
like to participate at this point? Do you have 
questions to ask any member of the panel, or 
do you have any comments you wish to make 
that would help the members of the panel? 

Dr. M. A. Norrurup (San Francisco, Calif.). 
—I was slightly embarrassed this morning to 
hear a member on our program suggest that it 
is a perfectly good idea to encourage non- 
graduates and the nonlicensed to practise. 
There was only one man who objected to it. 
It seems to me that possibly there were more 
who objected silently to the idea. My opinion 
is that veterinarians, even the licensed ones, 
are none too well qualified to do the work 
which we have to do. 

According to our Code of Ethics,—paragraphs 
29, 30, and 31—we are all somewhat guilty if 
we condone the illegal practice of anyone. 

MoperRATOR ScHWwab.—Dr. Northrup refers to 
the remarks this morning at the General Ses- 
sion with regard to lay people employed in 
hospitals and veterinary establishments taking 
part in purely veterinary work. Am I right? 

Dr. NortHrur.—That is right,—when they 
are not under the direct supervision of the 


veterinarian. 
MODERATOR SCHWAB. “He says when ne are 


not under the direct supervision of the vet 
erinarian. Any other comment on that? 

Dr. Tuomas H. Fereuson (Lake Geneva 
Wis.).—I believe that we can do nothing bet 
ter for the young veterinary student than to 
supervise him in practice for a period, say, o 
a year or possibly eighteen months. During 
that period, he should be permitted to exer 
cise and practise what he learns of his pre 
ceptor, be able to do work on his own, after he 
has received instructions, to an extent to be 
decided upon by the preceptor and the student’s 
willingness to take it up. That is about the 
only way that he can learn to be handy in the 
application of different techniques, restraints, 
the use of the stomach tube, instruments, etc. 
I think it is our duty to make this training 
possible. 

In our state, we have a law that permits a 
student to practise, not to exceed eighteen 
months, with a qualified, licensed veterinarian 
I believe that it is an asset to any state law 
governing the practice of veterinary medicine 

Speaking about ethics, when I started to 
practise I located in a town where there were 
two graduate veterinarians. They were both 
nice men. There were three self-made veter- 
inarians. I wasn’t long in finding out that the 
three self-made veterinarians were more ethi- 
cal, by the Golden Rule standard, than the 
graduates. 

MoperAtor ScHwaB.—Thank you, Dr. Fergu- 
son. The gentleman whom you have just heard 
undoubtedly needs no introduction to you. He 
is from Lake Geneva, Wis. We in our state are 
very proud of him. You can be proud of him 
as a past-president of the AVMA. 

Dr. Krueger, do you wish to add anything at 
this point? 

Dr. Kruegcer.—In line with the question 
brought up by Dr. Northrup, Dr. Ferguson said 
most of what I had in mind. I can’t see what 
is wrong with office help putting a pill into a 
dog that is in the hospital, if you are there to 
see that it is done. If you go by the Golden 
Rule, if you teach them what it means and 
stick by it yourself, I don’t think any harm wil! 
be done by it, if it is done in your own hos 
pital, under your own supervision. 

Dr. RAYMOND C. SNyper (Upper Darby, Pa.). 
—Along that same line, I would like to ask Dr. 
Ferguson to clarify that a little bit more. Would 
he consider it legal or fair for a veterinarian 
to go away on vacation and leave his practice 
in the hands of a student? 

Dr. Fercuson.—Most veterinarians are men 
of reasonably good judgment, and when a stu- 
dent has been with a veterinarian some months 
and has proved himself able to handle ordinary 
cases, I can see no harm in his taking care of 
the veterinarian’s practice for a few days, pro- 
viding he received specific instructions from 
the veterinarian that if a case arose that le 
couldn't handle or there was any question of 
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deubt in his mind, he was to call any practitioner 
that was approved by his preceptor. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MoperAator SchHwaB.—Thank you, Dr. Fergu- 
son. Is there anything you want to add? 

Dr. SNypER.—I would like to cite a case along 
that line that happened just before I came to 
this convention. So far I haven’t been able 
to talk with any member of the state board, but 
I would believe that the veterinarian would be 
responsible in this case. 

A senior student was working with a veteri- 
narian. The veterinarian has an enormous 
practice and doesn’t seem to be able to handle 
it by himself, so he takes care of the large 
animal practice in the country, while the 
student remains in the hospital and takes care 
of the small animal cases. 

In this particular instance, a lady came in 
with a small animal. The student diagnosed 
the case, gave the animal an injection, and sent 
the animal home with some medicine which 
he prescribed. A day or two following, the 
condition of the patient became worse, and the 
lady called the hospital and asked that the 
doctor come to the house to see the patient. 
The student responded to that call and treated 
the patient again. 

In a few days, the patient became even more 
gravely ill, and another doctor was called in. 
It wasn’t until the second doctor was called in 
that the owner realized or became cognizant 
of the fact that her animal was not being 
treated by a doctor at all but by a student. 

The matter was then taken to the S.P.C.A. 
and then to a lawyer. In addition to that, the 
S.P.C.A. got in contact with the medical so- 
ciety governing that particular area in the 
state and asked that they take action in the 
matter, also. 

We don’t believe that to be a legal aspect 
for a veterinarian to take. We feel the vet- 
erinarian is liable in a case of that sort. It is 
malpractice, in our opinion, and we can’t see 
how any veterinarian can possibly permit a 
student to do that type of work and believe 
that he is above the law. That student has 
another year of college study before him. He 
must pass an examination by the examining 
board before he is permitted to do that type 
of work. He is being paid a fee, the same as 
a graduate veterinarian. 

The men of our area can’t condone practices 
of that kind. I cannot see why the veterinary 
profession feels that they have any more right 
to do that than a physician has to send a se- 
nior student in the medical school to treat his 
Patients. (Applause.) 

Moperator ScHwas.—Thank you, Dr. Snyder. 
Dr. Snyder is chairman of the AVMA Commit- 
tee on Enforcement of the Code of Pthics. 

Dr. Fercuson.——Doctor, all of the outstand- 
ing colleges and hospitals—I will name one of 
them because I know it to be a fact, Johns 


Hopkins at Baltimore—send out their young 
interns before they are licensed to practise, on 
obstetrical cases. Of course, they are instruct- 
ed, the same as you would instruct your student 
or I would mine. Any complications or any- 
thing but a normal delivery they probably 
wouldn’t attempt, but that is a common pro- 
cedure in human medicine. These interns go 
out and take care of those cases, under the 
supervision of the college. Of course, the col- 
lege is responsible. 

Dr. SNypeR.—An intern is a man who has 
completed his medical schooling. Is that not 
correct? 

Dr. Fercuson.—Before they have actually got 
their diplomas. 

Dr. SNyper.—They have completed their 
schooling, haven’t they? 

Dr. Fercuson.—They haven't a license yet. 

Dr. SNYDER.—That is true, 

Dr. Fercuson.—Their status is not the same 
as that of the senior student. You notice I have 
been guarded in this by saying “being under 
the supervision of the preceptor.” If the pre- 
ceptor isn’t the right kind of a man, he is due 
for trouble. This man, this veterinarian, is 
due for a good big damage suit. That settles 
that. 

Moperatok ScHwas.—Dr. Snyder contends 
that the intern has completed his education 
and is a physician, in spite of the fact he is 
not yet licensed. Does anyone else want to 
say anything at this time? 

Dr. E. E. Suatrer (Danville, Ill.).—I would 
just say a word to clear up a point which ap- 
parently was misunderstood this morning. I 
didn’t mean to leave the impression that this 
intern who is helping to take care of my 
practice is there alone. I have a graduate vet- 
erinarian there who has been out of school 
several years, who is overseeing the work. 
However, I have the utmost confidence in this 
student. He has been with me long enough 
so that I feel he can do a pretty good job. I 
think he knows, in fact I know he knows, when 
he comes up against something on which he 
needs help. I think we all come to a point 
where we need some help, and we all know it, 
even though we are graduate and licensed 
veterinarians. 

Another point, we all have to start some- 
where. I have thought quite a bit about the 
students to whom we have tried to give some 
training, some experience to start out with. I 
have thought many times how much better off 
I would have been if I had had the opportu- 
nity I am giving these men who work with 
me. I don’t want to do anything contrary to 
ethics. I hope that we understand in this par- 
ticular case I brought up this morning, the 
student is not absolutely on his own. He has 
a graduate veterinarian with him. 

Moperator ScHwas.—Thank you, Dr. Slatter. 

Dr. ANGE H. Patms (Dallas, Texas).—Dr. 
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Snyder, what about the construction of signs 
or the name over, or in front of, the hospital? 
I want to get away from indirect lighting. I 
understand it would be perfectly ethical to 
have your name and your degree and “veteri- 
narian,” but would it be ethical to use, in- 
stead of the words “general practitioner,” per- 
haps just the outline of a dog’s head and 
possibly a horse’s head? I would like to get 
your opinion on that. 

Moperatok ScHwas.—Dr. Snyder, 
answer that question, please? 

Dr. Snyper.—Unfortunately, our Code does 
not define very clearly the question of profes- 
sional signs. It leaves a great deal of leeway. 
If I have a second, I will read from the Code. 
Paragraph 21 reads as follows: 


will you 


Display signs of reasonable size and di- 

mensions on veterinary hospitals are not 

regarded as objectionable, provided they do 
i announce special services, such as bath- 
ing, plucking, clipping, and x-ray work, 
- which characterize the ways of the charla- 
tan. 

Our committee has not done any work upon 
signs as yet. We hope to get to that point in 
a few years. We feel that taking one portion 
of the Code at a time is quite a task in itself. 
We have spent the last two years in trying to 
work along the lines of advertising in the tele- 
phone directory. I won’t go into that now. 
I invite you all to attend the panel discussion 
tomorrow morning in which we hope to discuss 
that particular phase of advertising. But as 
to the sign, it says one of reasonable size and 
dimensions. 

My answer to the doctor who just asked the 
question is that a sign which shows the head 
of an animal or displays any portion of an 
animal is not an ethical sign, whether it is 
painted on, is in neon lights, or is outlined in 
any fashion. 

Some years ago, you may recall seeing out- 
side of some dental offices a glass case in which 
there were a half dozen sets of false teeth and 
bridgework, and things of that type. The 
profession made a hard fight to see that that 
type of advertising was discontinued, and 
they were successful. 

We will have a difficult time on our hands, 
apparently, to get veterinarians to use ethical 
signs for their establishments, for their hos- 
pitals, and for their private offices. But I say 
to that doctor, if he can find a sign on a hu- 
man hospital or in front of a physician’s office 
in neon letters, in which the sign outlines his 
name or displays any part of the anatomy of 
a human patient, then I would suggest he use 
it, but, until he can find it, I would advise 
him not to use that type of sign. I would say 
it was unprofessional in character. 

Moperator ScHwas.—Thank you, Dr. Snyder. 


(Applause. ) 


I will ask Dr. Gibson if he will discuss the 
relationship of the veterinarian to his local o1 
district association, state and national. 

Dr. B. H. Grsson.—I believe each and every 
one of us should belong to a local or county 
veterinary medical association, first, because 
it is from those local associations that the 
ideas for running a state association and the 
national association originate. We can talk 
things over in those small meetings and get 
them presented here in the national meetings 
We get things worked out a lot better in that 
way than if we belong to just one association 

I think every one of us should belong to ou 
state association, because by belonging to that 
association we have a voice in the conduct of 
veterinary medicine in the state, the way th: 
laws are made and enforced. The same holds 
true for the national association. 

MoperRator SCHWAB.—Thank you, Dr. Gibson 
Dr. Krueger, will you comment on the rela 
tionship of the veterinarian to the community, 
that is, his civic duties and his relationship to 
local groups such as the F.F.A., 4-H Club, the 
Grange, the county agent, and various service 
or civic clubs in the community. 

Dr. Kruecer.—First, I would like to say that 
the opinion expressed is my own and I am 
practising “what I preach.” 

It should behoove every one of us in ou! 
own communities to be good citizens, trying 
to help in all ways possible to further the wel 
fare of the community. This, from a profes 
sional standpoint, probably carries as much 
weight as any one particular thing we can do 
Taking part in civic affairs and, if necessary, 
holding offices in the various organizations in 
a community certainly reacts to the advantag: 
of every individual practising such efforts. 
The profession as a whole, both through th: 
individual and through collective efforts, can 
gain prestige that way. 

Getting back to advertising, we don’t have 
to do a lot of “highfalutin” advertising to get 
our names before the public. In. serving th: 
community, we are showing what we can do. 

Let’s not stop at our urban efforts. We, as 
rural practitioners, should go further than that 
and direct our attention to the affairs of our 
rural population. I, for one, can think of no 
better way to improve client relationships than 
to lend a hand in such organizations as the 
4-H Club and the F.F.A., and similar ones 
found throughout the country. Those are con- 
tacts that are not altogether on a professional 
basis. It is, in my opinion, a personal contact in 
which you can help yourself to better under- 
stand your client’s language, so to speak. In- 
directly, this makes your professionai efforts 
more pleasant for all concerned. 

MopeRATOR Scuwas.—Thank you, Dr. Krue- 
ger. Dr. Davis, will you tell us something 
about the relationship of the veterinar 
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his neighboring practitioner, as far as con- 
sultation, ete. are concerned? 

Dr. Davis.—This probably has been neglected 
in the past. It all depends on the section in 
which you practise and the number of vet- 
erinarians practising in your locality. I think 
we would all profit if we would cultivate the 
acquaintance and association of our colleagues, 
whether in the same city, county, or section 
of the country in which we practise. I think 
we should not hesitate to call for consultation 
if we think it advisable, or if it would improve 
our association with clients. I have done that 
numerous times. Probably you wouldn’t get 
any more advice than you had already given, 
but it brings about a better feeling between 
you and the client and a better understanding. 
He sees you are not trying to impress him with 
the fact that you know all that is to be known 
about his case, and that you are willing to call 
for help, just as we do in outbreaks of certain 
diseases with which we are unable to cope, or 
which we are unable to diagnose. We don’t 
hesitate to call upon our state regulatory or 
government officials to send men who are 
specifically trained for this purpose to help 
us out and make a diagnosis, or stop an out- 
break of any disease. I think if we could culti- 
vate this relationship we would all be better 
off. 

MoperatorR ScHwas.—Thank you, Dr. Davis. 
Dr. Gibson, will you say a few words about 
the records and bookkeeping? 

Dr. Grsson.—During the last few years, prob- 
ably more veterinarians have kept better rec- 
ords than ever before, due to the increased 
interest shown by the government in our in- 
comes. We should keep a record of income, 
not only from the standpoint of income tax but 
to know how much profit we are making. You 
will be surprised many times if you check 
through those records for your margin of 
profit. If you will keep accurate records on 
all costs and then check specific costs against 
specific receipts, it will help you to decide 
what is a fair price to charge for any one item. 

In the matter of bookkeeping, I think every 
veterinarian, whether he is a general prac- 
titfoner or a small animal practitioner, should 
have a means of filing his records, particularly 
on vaccinations, so that he is able to refer to 
them from time to time. 

If you are able to go to a file and pick out 
the record of a case you had a year before and 
show the client that his cow acts about like 
that one, the treatment administered, and the 
outcome of it, he realizes you are interested in 
his particular case. If you are able to refer 
to a chart on a blood test that you rAn for a 
particular farmer a year or two ago and show 
what a certain cow’s reaction was to that test, 
the client will know you are interested in his 
herd and the future of it. 


However, if someone comes in and asks for 
a record such as a blood test, and you go 
thumbing through an old pasteboard box and 
the desk drawers, and there isn’t any orderli- 
ness about your method of bookkeeping, it 
doesn’t create confidence on the part of the 
farmer. 

Most of us general practitioners can help our- 
selves as well as our clients by being more 
orderly in our method of bookkeeping. 

Moperator ScHwas.—Thank you, Dr. Gibson. 
Dr. Krueger, will you say a few words about 
equipment? 

Dr. Krugcer.—Regarding equipment, I will 
speak first of all about the office or hospital that 
a practitioner -should have. This probably 
varies greatly according to the type of practice. 
You can see that in the way a small animal 
man has to arrange his hospital and office in 
comparison to one, for instance, doing nothing 
but hog work. In my particular instance, we 
have a fairly diversified practice: considerable 
cattle, some swine, and a few small animals. 
We must have equipment to take care of all 
of it. We have a small animal hospital capable 
of handling that phase of our practice. 

For large animal practice, equipment must be 
readily available to carry to the country. I 
keep ropes, stomach tubes, speculums and 
dental equipment, obstetrical equipment, etc., 
neatly put away in my car so that I know ex- 
actly where it is at all times. Many times you 
get out into the country in the dead of night. 
Probably you forgot your own flashlight. If 
you have taken care of things neatly, you can 
put your hands on the right instrument. 

Let’s have a neat desk, a good filing cabinet, 
and just the bare necessities, and keep all of 
them neat and professional looking. You can 
do a good job from there. 

ScHwaBs.—Thank you, Dr. Krue- 
ger. Dr. Davis, will you discuss drugs, biologi- 
cal products, and refrigeration? 

Dr. Davis.—We should have an ample sup- 
ply of pharmaceutical products on hand at all 
times. There are many products we can buy 
in sufficient quantities so that a better price is 
obtained, and in that way save a great deal of 
money. But do not overbuy on things you do 
not need. It is easy to do. 

A salesman high-pressures us into buying 
1,000 tablets of which we do not know the 
merit, and we have 700 or 800 of them left on 
our shelves to throw away in later years. 

When I unwrap a package, I take the in- 
voice out and mark the cost in code letters. 
Then I also mark the code letters on the bottle 
and I can then tell its cost and whether I 
bought it this year or five years ago. 

Another good idea is to take regular in- 
ventories. It does not have to be a written 
inventory. Look through yeur stock and see 
what you need, Check the refrigerator for 
the serums and biological products you are go- 
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ing to need or that you anticipate you are 
going to need in the ordinary run of things. 
We cannot anticipate outbreaks but, for the 
ordinary run of practice, we should have every- 
thing we need. If not, we should re-order right 
away and keep that refrigerator well stocked 
as well as our drug cabinets. 

There has been a great deal written and said 


it can’t be done. Each veterinarian conducts 
his practice in his own way; he buys and uses 
drugs and biological products to suit his needs 
and he performs the services which his client 
expect. Each of us should, however, atten 
veterinary meetings and discuss the type of 
service being rendered and the manner of a: 
riving at a fair fee. Costs of serums and drugs 
vary, as do animal values, and we should be 


{ a ® lately about the drug store traffic. In the last 


my F legislature in our state, two bills that were in- able to explain variations in fees within a com- 
i er. troduced specified that only a physician and a munity on some common or logical basis. The 
Bs a druggist could prescribe, sell, or manufacture farmers get together; they have meetings of 
Paes certain drugs, principally the toxic drugs or their own, and they talk over many things 
q he, sulfonamides, or such things as strychnine and among them the charges for veterinary service 


The veterinary profession has been working 


= 


f 


‘mux vomica. The word “veterinarian” was left 


out of both of these bills. -Fortunately, we 
learned about it in sufficient time to get the 
bills killed in committee, But we would have 
had to get a permit from the state pharmaceu- 
tical association before we could even have 
written a prescription, and we could not have 
carried these drugs in our car or prescribed 
them from our office as we do today. This will 
probably occur again in our state. 

I bring it up for the benefit of those who 
haven’t thought about it. It may occur in your 
state. In the last issue of the Norden News 
(Vol. 21, July-Aug., 1947), L. A. Mosher of 
Atlanta has written up these bills. Those who 
wish can get the issue and read it. 

MoperAtok ScHwas.— Thank you. In our 
state, as well as in all of the other states, there 
is legislation and propaganda constantly 
coming before the legislators. Last winter, we 
in Wisconsin hired part-time legal counsel. 
This attorney watches all the bills that are pre- 
sented to the legislature and reports them to a 
committee appointed by the president of the 
association. In that way, we are aware of the 
proposed legislation before it is too late. Some 
of it can be far-reaching and would be dam- 
aging to the profession. 

Dr. Gibson, will you say a few words about 
the standardization of methods of practice and 
fees in any given locality. We will have a few 
more comments and then we will invite par- 
ticipation from the floor. 

Dr. Gipson.—I would like to go back to this 
bookkeeping angle. I believe we should render 
statements to our clients at the end of each 
month. When I located in the practice where 
I am now, the veterinarians there hadn’t sent 
statements, and at first the farmers didn’t like 
it, or the city people didn’t like it too well. 

However, it can be pointed out to clients that 
they get statements from others with whom 
they deal. We should, by all means, expect the 
client not only to get a statement and receive 
it with the proper attitude but to pay his Dill 
so that we can pay ours. That is an important 
phase of practice, and no one needs to shy away 
from it. 


As for standardization of services and fees, 


very hard to get away from lay vaccination, lay 
treatment. When we get a wide spread in vet 
erinary charges in one locality, the farmers wil! 
put two and two together, and it will encour 
age them to try to do some of this work them 
selves. 

I think it behooves each veterinarian to con- 
sider the neighboring practitioner not as a com- 
petitor but as a colleague and get together and 
talk over the fees for services rendered, if 
each is going to do the best job possible at a 
fair price. It isn’t how much you can get but 
what is a fair price, as far as I am concerned 
We have to be fair with the client if he is to be 
fair with us. 

MopERATOR SCHwAB.—Thank you, Dr. Gibson. 
I have one more note here that is important. 
What efforts can we direct against the drug 
store traffic in medicines? I am going to ask 
for discussion and comments from the floor on 
that subject or any other you may wish to 
discuss. May we have some comments or dis- 
cussion from the floor? 

Dr. Epwarp E. THompson (Salem, Va.).—I 
believe everything that has been said this after- 
noon has been aimed at raising the standing 
and the prestige of the profession. One other 
thing that I believe to be important is the per- 
sonal dress and appearance of the veterinarian 
There are two reasons for this: (1) in much 
of our work, we come in contact with filth and 
dirt; (2) a large part of the public associates 
the name “veterinarian” with someone who is 
dirty. In many movies and stories, the veteri- 
narian is shown as a tobacco-chewing person; 
the majority of the public has associated that 
picture with a veterinarian. In order to make 
that picture fade out, it is important that we 
bend over backward in our effort to be par- 
ticularly clean in our person and in our dress. 
That isn’t difficult in general practice if one 
always uses a coverall and rubber clinic boots, 
for then one can properly clean up after doing 
the work, and present a good appearance when 
returning to town and to the office. (Applause.) 

Dr. L. A: Dykstra (Aurora, Ill.).—I would 
like to mention a little problem that has de- 
in Illinois in year, so as to 
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get an opinion of who is right and who is 
wrong. 

A great many of you may know that Illinois 
has had a reputation of being a state where or- 
ganized agriculture and organized veterinary 
medicine have been more or less each at the 
other’s throat for a good many years. There are 
a number of reasons for that having happened. 
I haven’t been in the state long enough to know 
all the history, but the older fellows have told 
me that the blame, to quite an extent, has been 
on the shoulders of the veterinary profession. 
Those days are gone in Illinois, because there 
has been an understanding, a blending of think- 
ing between organized agriculture and or- 
ganized veterinary medicine. 

Perhaps more than anyone else, the credit 
for that better understanding goes to the man 
who is now our superintendent of animal in- 
dustry, Dr. C. E. Fidler, who incidentally is 
also the president of the Illinois State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. He has done a 
tremendous amount of good in that regard, be- 
cause he has broken down those old artificial 
shields that were built up between agricultural 
interests and the interests of veterinary medi- 
cine. 

I also wish to congratulate him on being 
the first veterinarian we have had as super- 
intendent of animal industry in some twenty- 
five or thirty years. To us in Illinois, that is 
quite important. Maybe the rest of you aren’t 
so interested in it, but we are proud of it, 
because we have had laymen in that job for 
a good many years, many of whom had no 
particular reason for being there other than 
that they were appointed. 

There are some rather interesting angles to 
this situation. Many of you perhaps have heard 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association which 
is the mother organization of a number of 
the service companies and organizations of the 
Illinois Farm Bureau. 

More than a year ago, the Illinois State 
Veterinary Medical Association was presented 
with the idea that perhaps a better understand- 
ing between our interests could be attained if 
a veterinarian were on the staff of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. There are a num- 
ber of things that come up in the business of 
representing agriculture that pertain to animal 
disease control and, in a sense, veterinary 
medicine. 

We were presented with the proposition that, 
if our organization liked the idea, they would 
carry along and try to find a desirable man to 
be on their staff; if we didn’t like it, they 
would forget about it. You can’t have a better 
proposition than that when it is realized that, 
to make progress in veterinary medicine, we 
must have the understanding and the support 
of organized agriculture. 

We were fortunate, also, in securing a veteri- 
nharian to accept that position. He is function- 


ing in a masterful fashion in improving the 
understanding between organized agriculture 
and the veterinarians of Illinois. He happens 
to be in the room, and I would like for him 
to stand up, because I know that from a na- 
tional standpoint Dr. Klussendorf and Dr. 
Hardenbergh have been much interested in the 
development of this new position, which to our 
knowledge is strictly new. To have organized 
agriculture ask for the services of the veteri- 
nary profession, in order to better codrdinate 
their efforts in understanding the veterinary 
profession, is certainly new in Illinois and I 
believe in the nation as a whole. 

We are proud of this man in Illinois; we 
are proud of the job he is doing. Dr, C. D. 
Van Houweling, will you stand up so that we 
will know who you are. (Applause.) 

I give you that background for a particular 
purpose. As you undoubtedly know, many of 
the state farm bureaus are engaged in the 
serum business. Of course, the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association is selling to its members. 
Occasionally, they have found it necessary to 
employ the services of a veterinarian when 
things didn’t work out as well as expected in 
the use of certain biological products. 

Dr. Van Houweling is not employed as a 
trouble-shooter to take our calls away from us. 
He is strictly a relations man. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association needs a veterinarian 
in various sections of the state to look after 
certain situations once in a while. I know of 
two or three men who have functioned in that 
capacity. 

There is one high class man who functioned 
in that capacity for a while. He was paid, I be- 
lieve, by the company. He checked up when 
things didn’t work out for the farmer. We 
are very proud in Illinois of this young prac- 
titioner. He is a good man; he does a good 
piece of work in his practice. 

Some of the men in that area became so 
perturbed over his performing services of that 
kind that he felt, rather than to be constantly 
criticised, he would give it up. Is that right, 
gentlemen? I want somebody to tell me. 

Now who is going to render such a service 
to a farmer in trouble? Remember that the 
sale of the biological products involved is a 
legal transaction. You may not like it, and I 
may not like it, but that has little to do with 
the fact that it is a legal procedure. Farmers 
buy certain things. As a service, the company 
and the farm bureau engage a practitioner 
and pay him in cold cash to make a profes- 
sional call. 

If this man to whom I refer doesn’t do it, 
who is going to do it? To my mind, that man 
was subjected to a lot of needless, unneces- 
sary; and unfair criticism. The same problem 
may arise other places, and it may arise again 
in Illinois. I wanted to present it and hear 
what you have to say about it. Would you 
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like to say a few words, Dr. Van Houweling? 
This is entirely impromptu. He didn’t know I 
was going to introduce him. 

Dr. C. D. VAN Houwetrne (Chicago, Ill.).— 
Thank you, Dr. Dykstra, and members of the 
panel. Probably I should say that Dr. Dykstra 
was more than kind in introducing me. I 
don’t think I am doing as fine a job as he 
gives me credit for. We are trying, however. 
The young practitioner to whom he is refer- 
ring was worried. He happens to be a class- 
mate of mine. 

While I was listening, I was thinking of the 
persona] appearance of the veterinarian when 
going about his daily practice. In my position, 
I often am presented with a problem typified 
by a farmer’s comment: “Well, Doc was 
here but, you know, he dropped his syringe in 
the manure and didn’t wipe it off. He went 
right ahead and vaccinated some more pigs. 
His shoes were pretty dirty when he got 
through but he didn’t bother to clean them, and 
he went down the road to Sam Jones’ place. 
We don’t think that is good business.” It is 
hard to defend that kind of practice. 

A farm adviser in one county said to me, 
“We have one practitioner in our county who 
doesn’t recommend vaccinating hogs for hog 
cholera. He doesn’t think there is enough 
cholera in this county to warrant vaccination.” 

I said, “Are you sure he was referring to 
vaccination or was he specifically referring to 
serum and virus?” ; 

“We asked him about vaccine, and he said he 
didn’t think it was worth while, that there 
wasn’t enough cholera in the county.” There 
happens to be enough cholera in that county to 
warrant vaccination. 

The farm adviser was assembling some pro- 
duction records on a certain farm, so they 
weighed the pigs. I think it was weaning time, 
and they were 30-lb. pigs. The farmer asked if 
he should have the hogs vaccinated for hog 
cholera. The farm adviser said, “I certainly 
would. I would see the veterinarian and get 
him to do it.” He called the veterinarian and 
had him vaccinate 100 pigs weighting 30 Ib. 
each, and it cost him $100. It wasn’t hard for that 
farmer, the next time he saw the farm ad- 
viser, to figure out what he could have bought 
the serum and virus for and done the job him- 
self. They thought it was a little bit high. I 
don’t know. 

Those are instances we should keep in mind 
when we figure our fees. The farmer can figure 
out pretty accurately what biological products 
cost. In just one year of traveling around, my 
observation on the competition we get from 
the drug stores and the lay channels is that 
it is in direct proportion to the quality- and 
the amount of veterinary service they have in 
the territory. When the veterinary service has 


a large amount of lay administration or sales 
to laymen. On the other hand, in some of th: 
counties that haven’t had the advantage o! 
good veterinary service, there is a much greate 

sale to laymen of these drugs and medicines 
I thank you very much. 

Moprrator ScHwazs.— Thank you, Doctor. 
Any other comment or discussion from the 
floor? This is quite a live subject. We should 
discuss it now. 

Dr. SNypeR.—May I answer Dr, Dykstra? 

MopEeRATOR SCHWAB.—Yes. 

Dr. Snyper.—If I followed your story cor- 
rectly, it would be comparable, in my opinion 
to something that happens in a city; that is 
a person might go to a drug store and buy 
patent medicine, go home, and treat his animal. 
The animal might be made sicker by the ad- 
ministration of that medicine, so that a vet- 
erinarian would be called. The veterinaria 
who was called would be perfectly at ease 
making the call and in relieving the anima! 
suffering. 

In this case, the farmer treats his own an 
mal with serum or with some product whic 
he purchases from the state itself or a man 
facturer of serum. His animal gets sic 
Whether it is due to the serum or whether h 
has made an incorrect diagnosis, I don’t know 
Nevertheless, he calls in a veterinarian who, in 
this case, is a young practising veterinarian 

Now you say the other veterinarians, his 
colleagues, complained because he is treating 
animals that have already been treated by the 
farmer. I feel that those colleagues are unjust 
to him, that they have no right to complain 
about his taking care of those animals. It 
would be different if he were going all through 
the state into other doctors’ territories. Bu 
when he is called to treat his own patient: 
under those circumstances, I would say he i 
within his rights and he should continue t 
practise without being criticized by his co 
leagues. 

Dr. Dyxkstra.—I want to explain a littl 
further. The client doesn’t pay the bill. You 
see, what actually happened in this particular 
set-up was that the young veterinarian was 
functioning as a trouble-shooter, so to speak 
I don’t know who paid the bill, but it was 
arranged between the farm bureau and thé 
company that supplied the farm bureau wit! 
serum. This veterinarian may have been calle 
over in another man’s territory, but he was 
paid by the manufacturer of the serum or the 
farm bureau, maybe both. 

My feeling is that, in such a situation, if th 
right type of veterinarian makes the call, th 
soil is fertile to bring that particular client 
back into the fold of veterinary medicine ratlie! 
than saying, “Well, you got into this thing 
get out by yourself.” 

I want to make this point clear; this man 
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might be 50 miles away from home, in a ter- 
ritory where the ordinary radius of practice 
might be 10 or 12 miles. The client doesn’t call 
him; he is sent. He is paid by the company 
or farm bureau which has sold the serum or 
the biological products. 

Dr. SnypER.—-I would say that does have a 
direct bearing on my answer. I would change 
it slightly. I don’t quite understand the set-up 
of the manufacturer of the serum. That would 
not be the same as the woman going into the 
drug store and buying serum. Something is 
being done there that is antagonistic to vet- 
erinary service, to the group as a whole. 

Dr. DykKsTrRA.—Here comes Dr. Van Hou- 
weling. Maybe he can explain it. 

Dr. VAN Houwexine.—I think the arrange- 
ment they have is that the manufacturer of 
the serum has a contract with certain men 
spotted around the state of Illinois. Maybe 
they will take in ten or 15 counties. When 
a farmer complains to the county farm bureau 
that he has trouble following vaccination, the 
county farm bureau sends the complaint to the 
manufacturer of the serum. The serum com- 
pany has.a contract with a veterinarian who 
is, you might say, a trouble-shooter. They ask 
him to go to see the hogs on such-and-such a 
farm and to report to them. 

That man makes a report to the serum man- 
ufacturer, and the serum manufacturer pays 
the bill, 7 cents a mile and $25 a day. 

Dr. SNyDER.—I would be inclined to think 
that, in that case, it would be similar to the 
veterinarian who might be employed by Ser- 
geant’s Sure-Shot Capsules, or some other com- 
pany; in other words, he is employed by a 
vaccine company or serum company, in this 
case. I can understand where some hard feel- 
ings could come up between that particular 
individual and the men in the veterinary med- 
ical society as a whole. (Applause.) 

Dr. DyKstra.—The interesting thing is that 
the men handling that work now are going in 
only to render a diagnosis, turning further 
treatment back to the local veterinarian; that 
is, those men endeavor to persuade the owner 
and his regular veterinarian to get together on 
the follow-up treatment. 

In this particular instance, this young man, 
as did his predecessor, always has had a 
friendly and helpful feeling toward organized 
agriculture. One of the men who stirred up 
the fuss has always been on the other side of 
the fence. When he is called to see pigs that 
are sick and they have been vaccinated by the 
farmer, he will say, “You got yourself into 
that. Go back where you got the serum.” 


In comparing the two counties—I think I 
am right in this—the serum consumption 
through at least one lay channel is much 
greater in the county where the man is con- 
tinually criticizing than it is in the county 
where the man is coéperative and actually 


doing this work of which we are speaking. But i 
there are more hogs in the county where the _ 
least serum is used; in other words, it looks 


like the coéperative treatment is working a 
whole lot better than the other way around. 
To get into commercialism, there are a good 


many of us with commercial connections that 
are looked upon as being perfectly ethical. — 


This happens to be a little different set-up, per- 
haps. 
too sharp a demarcation between the products 
administered by the laity and those by the pro- 


fessional man, in some instances at least, or — 


we immediately take on the appearance, actual 


or assumed, of being serum peddlers instead of _ 


professional men making a diagnosis and ren- 
dering a specific professional service. 
Moperator Scuwas.—Thank you, gentlemen. 
It has been said during this discussion that 
the kind and type of veterinary service ren- 
dered determines the amount of traffic in drugs 
at the drug store. We have a drug store in 
our town that stocks everything that two com- 


panies make. They are really nationally known > 


companies. They circularize the farmers about 
once every two or three months, and they 
come in and buy the various drugs in a self- 
service drug store. The store just sold a lot 
of penicillin. The farmers use it. They don’t 
know the proper technique. They don’t clean 
the end of the teat. They don’t sterilize any- 
thing. 
work out of that kind of performance. 

I noticed Dr. Gibson looking at me very 
knowingly several times during the discussion. 
Will he tell us what he had on his mind? 


Dr. Gisson.—On this situation out in Illinois — 
(possibly an Ohio man should keep still), I | 


will tell you how I would feel about that were 


it in Ohio. We veterinarians have to depend _ 
We do not sat- 


upon revenue from treatment. 
isfy a farmer very well if we go out to see 
his hogs, take the temperature, perform a com- 
plete autopsy on 1 animal, look the situation 
over thoroughly, and give the farmer a pre- 
scription. He expects us to leave medicine 
with which to treat the sick animals. In my 
territory, 
treating as well as prescribing. 

If we are going to support a few veteri- 
narians who uphold companies that sell direct 


and run their trouble calls, then the rest of us, 


I believe, will be wanting for business. 

I for one don’t believe that I could subscribe 
to a young man or an older man hiring himself 
out to a company to make calls like that. I 
think the local practitioner, the man in that 
territory, should make those calls when he is 
called upon. He should have the opportunity 
first. And he should make them. 

When you go out on those trouble calls, open- 
mindedly and fairly point out to the farmer 
reasons why you could have rendered a better 
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But, in my opinion, we shouldn’t make — 


I tell you, gentlemen, we get a lot of 


I couldn’t make a living without 
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service. Ask the farmer if he received this 
serum by mail. “Was the virus warm when 
you got it from the druggist?” Many times it 
is. 

We must be paid an ample remuneration for 
our services if we are to be able to come to 
these meetings and to learn new advance- 
ments. Whenever we cease to be adequately 
compensated as practitioners, then veterinary 
medicine will go backwards; at least that is 
my opinion on it. (Applause.) 

Dr. Fercuson.—This case interests me. Both 
of the gentlemen who have spoken about it 
have a good line. Every young veterinarian, 
when he gets into practice, faces just that kind 
of proposition sooner or later, and it is up 
to him to take, as the Swedes say, “the bull by 
the horns.” As it appears to me, it depends 
on who is paying the bill. If the farmer got 
into trouble and called the veterinarian, it 
would be’ his duty, regardless of where the 
farmer got his serum, to go and help him. But 
when the serum company is paying the bill, 
there is always the possibility of prejudice, 
whether it be true or not in any given case. 

We should either take a stand, as a profes- 
sion, to buy our biological products and serums 
from firms that have for many years sold to 
veterinarians only, or we have to buy from the 
other people. If we want to be ethical with 
our brother practitioners, we must hew pretty 
closely to that line. 

We might cite the case of a high-powered 
talker who would invite a young veterinarian 
to do all of his testing. He is in the business 
of selling cattle, and he wants a good, reliable 
man, whose certificate is O.K. with the govern- 
ment, state and federal, and he wants this to 
be done on the square. He will stand for any 
losses, etc. There is no young veterinarian 
who can afford to work for him at any price. 
That is my experience over a number of years. 
Anyone who ever went into that kind of 
proposition sooner or later failed and got in 
trouble. The same with this young fellow. I 
think he is 100 per cent o.k. and his inten- 
tions are 100 per cent honorable. I will wager 
he sized up the situation and did just as his 
conscience told him. He got his fee from the 
serum company, and that is what put the fly 
in the ointment. (Applause.) 

Moperatok ScHwasB.—Thank you, Dr. 
guson. 

Dr. DyKstrA.—I don’t wish to dominate this 
discussion but we do have a problem in Illi- 
nois. Last year I happened to be in a position 
where I had a few of these complaints about 
veterinarians in Illinois. I have known the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry men to an- 
swer calls from the laity, without coming any- 
where near the practitioner, and sometimes 
leaving things in not too pleasant a condition. 

On the other known other Bal 


Fer- 
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men, in fact one recently deceased in your 
state, Dr. Schwab, who, at least to the best of 
my knowledge, wouldn’t go near a farm unless 
the local veterinarian was there. 

MoperRAToR ScHwaB.—He called on the local 
veterinarian first and went out with him and 
refused to go under any other condition. 

Dr. Dyxstra.—I merely want to bring this 
up as a guide to Dr. Van Houweling. Suppose 
the company is in its legal right and has the 
privilege of having a representative there in 
ease of an argument. Why wouldn’t it be 
proper for this man to be employed by such a 
company, with the provision that, when making 
such a call, the client shall also call his local 
veterinarian and, unless that is done, no call 
will be made? What do you think of that, 
Dr. Gibson? 

Dr. Gisson.—I think all of us will agree that 
hog-cholera serum and virus are made under 
the same inspection. Providing that serum is 
properly taken care of from the time it leaves 
the point of production until it is injected into 
the pigs, probably any one of the serums meets 
the minimum requirements, If that is true, 
we as professional men should remember that 
point in going out to talk about so-called post- 
vaccination troubles. If you remember that, 
gentlemen, you are not going out with a hatful 
of ideas to throw at this farmer. 

There are plenty of ways to get the farmer 
to call his veterinarian, without ever saying 
a bad word about the serum. The best way to 
pat a product or a colleague on the back is 
to say something nasty about it or him. Better 
keep still about the lay serum and point out 
that these pigs were sick and he shouldn’t have 
treated them. 

I believe that it should be the local practi- 
tioner, the man right on the ground, that has 
the oppotunity to do that. 

Moperator ScHwas.—Thank you, Dr. Gibson. 

Dr. Krugcer.—I probably have about the 
same idea as our colleague, Dr. Gibson. There 
is a practitioner in our locality about whom I 
have heard farmers say, “He doesn’t believe in 
sulfanilamide.” Yet, he is a griper, so to 
speak, about drug store competition. He is in 
a small community where there are two drug 
stores, and they are doing a land office business 
in that particular type of medication. He is 
hurting himself and making a lot of noise. 

I think we should be prepared to take care 
of those things ourselves. Even if you don’t 
use a lot of a certain drug, have it on hand. 
We have to stock not only these serums and 
biological products, but pharmaceuticals as 
well. We are trying to accustom the farmer to 
come to us for that type of product. It helps 
in giving professional advice to this man. 
Eventually, he will come for many things that, 
to some may seem trifling, but in the long run 
are worth 
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MoperaTtoR ScHwas.—It is generally con- 
ceded, I think, that no one has a greater in- 
terest in his client’s welfare than the local 
veterinarian. He is the man who expects to 
stay in the community. He has to have his 
client’s interest at heart. I have often said, in 
addressing public groups where farmers are 
present, at farm bureau institutes, etc.: “I have 
built my business on this premise: My first duty 
is to protect my client’s interest, tell him the 
truth, whether he wants it or not.” 

Dr. Davis, have you any comments? 

Dr. Davis.—No, I think it has been pretty 
well covered. 

Dr. Krurecer.—Dr. Dykstra, I would like to 
ask a question about the men who have a par- 
ticular gripe against this fellow you are talk- 
ing about. These fellows doing the griping, are 
they up and coming men? Are they respected 
practitioners themselves? In my experience, 
it seems that the fellows doing the loudest 
shouting are the fellows doing the least about 
it. Would that be the case here? 

Dr. DyKstTra.—Yes, I think so. 

Dr. P. C. GUYSELMAN (Burlingame, Calif.).— 
In my opinion, in_regard to this serum sale, this 
man is working for the serum company. If he 
works for the serum company, he has the serum 
company’s interest at heart, not the farm own- 
er’s, naturally. If he doesn’t maintain the serum 
company’s interest, he isn’t going to be work- 
ing very long. So he is not working in the in- 
terest of the farmer. That is, basically, where 
the veterinarian’s interest belongs. Therefore, 
he is treading on thin ground. He may be an 
honest, upright fellow, and he may not be. 
When the company gets into trouble, it calls 
the man to settle the trouble, not to fix up the 
farmer. If he can fix up the farmer while he 
is there, he might do it, but his interests are 
with the serum company. He is paid by them. 
If he doesn’t decide in their favor and squash 
the farmer, so to speak, he isn’t going to be 
with the serum company. 

I know about some of these companies. That 
puts this young fellow in a dangerous position, 
even though he may be legally right. He can 
go in legally, but ethically I think he is going 
to get himself into difficulty with his colleagues. 
I don’t see where he has much ground to stand 
on. If he quit, as I understand he did, he is 
smart, 

Serum companies that sell that way are not 
doing anything for the veterinary profession, 
and the veterinary profession is not obligated 
to them. If the farmer wants to call a veteri- 
narian, he should, and he should be advised of 
the fact that whoever the serum company calls 
is not going to be in his favor. (Applause.) 

Dr. DyKsTRA.—I am compelled to take one 
exception, Doctor, inasmuch as in the past I 
have been associated with a biological com- 
pany. I know that one can be truthful to one- 


self, to the farmer, to the veterinarian involved. 
Let the cards fall where they may. 

Moperatork ScHwas.—Thank you, Dr. Dykstra. 
I know I speak for every member of the panel 
when I tell you that we have enjoyed and ap- 
preciated the participation of the men on the 
floor. (Applause.) 

(The meeting adjourned at 4:50 p. m.) 


Purebred Livestock Importations = 

A new high record for the importation 
into the United States of purebred livestock 
for breeding purposes was reported by the 
U. S. BAI, in a report covering the year 
ended June 30, 1947. The total number 
was 36,204 (28,915 cattle, 4,210 sheep, 
1,885 swine, and the remainder small num- 
bers of horses, goats, dogs, and cats), in 
contrast to the total importation of 14,000 
in 1939 before World War II. 

Among the cattle imported during the 
last year, the predominating breeds were 
Holstein-Friesian, Ayrshire, and Jersey; 
nine other breeds were also represented. 
Of the sheep, the Suffolk breed comprised 
the largest number, followed by the Hamp- 
shire, Southdown, and nine other breeds. 
Most of the swine were Yorkshires, with 
the Large White, Tamworth, and Berkshire 
breeds constituting the remainder. Thor- 
oughbred, Clydesdale, Standardbred, and 
six other breeds of horses were repre- 
sented. 

Canada was the chief source of the im- 
portations which are permitted under the 
provisions of the tariff act of 1930. The 
Department of Agriculture certifies those 
animals having papers giving satisfactory 
evidence of pure breeding. 


Avitaminosis D and Milk Fever.—Spisni 
(Zoétecnica e Veterinaria, 1, 1946: 151) 
does not subscribe to the hypoparathyroid 
theory of milk fever but regards the mal- 
ady due to hyperparathyroidism manifest- 
ing the avitaminosis D that is so frequent 
during pregnancy and lactation and which 
leads to puerperal collapse. The author 
believes that folliculin is an important 
factor in the development of the disease 
because of its pronounced chemical and 
physiological affinity for vitamin D. More- 
over, the action of folliculin is directly 
opposite that of the parathyroid hormone. 
—Abstr. Rec. Méd. Vét., 122, (Jan., 1947): 
34. 
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IN DISCUSSING the subject of employer- 
employee relationship, I first want to point 
out that I do not have a happy solution 
to the problem. The purpose of this paper 
is to offer a line of thought that may be 
considered during the panel discussion in 
the large animal section this afternoon and 
in the small animal section tomorrow morn- 
ing. This paper will of necessity be short 
and incomplete. 

We should view the subject both from 
the employer’s and the employee’s stand- 
point. It seems that a veterinarian’s em- 
ployer wants to build an organization of 
lay and professional help that is loyal to 
him and turns out good work. Each individ- 
ual should be interested in his work and 
demonstrate ambition. Personal ambition 
should be encouraged by special induce- 
ments. Good pay should be offered but it 
cannot be expected to be more than the 
employer can clear above the cost of the 
employee. The main idea, of course, is to 
provide a good veterinary service. 

In the case of employees, it seems that 
the first question would be, “What future is 
there in it for me?” Considering what I 
experienced myself in building a practice, 
I believe that if I were a young veterinar- 
ian recently out of school I would want to 
start at a reasonable salary which in- 
creased as I became more experienced and 
my services became more valuable. I would 
be able to do better work if my interest 
was maintained by an opportunity to pur- 
chase an interest in the business. 

In the case of lay employees, I like to see 
ambition, too, but can not offer so much 
of a future unless prospective veterinary 
students are employees. Of course, the turn- 
over is rather rapid but possibly no more 
rapid than otherwise. There is some satis- 
action in giving individuals experience that 
will be of value to them later. In getting 
this experience, they usually do a good job 
in return. At present we have two former 
employees studying veterinary medicine and 
one high school boy who has been with us 
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part time, and full time during vacations, 
for about three years now. At times, | 
have had to depend on him to take over the 
job of much more mature individuals when 
they have failed me. He does a good job. 

During this postwar period the employer- 
employee problem seems especially difficult. 
It is difficult to find individuals who really 
want to work. Those who do work do not 
often turn out a good job and seem too 
interested in quitting time and the pay 
check. Young veterinarians seem to demand 
a salary considerably out of reason and 
do not consider that their services will not 
be of much value until they have gained 
experience at our expense. Our years of 
work to build the practice to its present 
status is disregarded. I have been offering 
a salary and commission for a few months’ 
probation period to determine if we can 
make a go of it together and then start on 
an interest in the business which gradually 
incréases as the individual works into it. 

More veterinarians would be employed 
if they were available. As it is, we must 
train lay help to do some things under our 
supervision which might otherwise be done 
by a veterinarian. This seems to interest 
nonprofessional employees and helps them 
to maintain interest besides becoming more 
valuable to us. 

Although I feel that I have offered quite 
good inducements, I have had considerable 
difficulty in retaining good assistants. At 
times, I have even thought that it might 
be better to go back to a one-man practice 
again. But I cannot think of this very long 
because it would be destroying all that I 
have been working toward. 

I started as a large animal practitioner 
and that is still my main interest. It was 
through providing whatever veterinary 
service might be required and, in some 
cases, some that the public did not gener- 
ally know existed, that I developed a prac- 
tice that requires assistants. At present, 
we are rendering a much better service 
than could be rendered by individuals prac- 
tising alone. I believe that veterinary 
groups are the coming thing. We must con- 
tinually strive to provide better service 
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and in some way overcome the difficulties 
encountered. 

Therefore, I hope that I may have offered 
some ideas that will stimulate thought and 
may be considered at the panel discussions. 
Weeds and Herbicides* 


For practical use, the word weed signi- 
fies an injurious plant growing on culti- 
vated ground. It has been estimated that 
weeds rob American farmers of $3 billion 
a year. In the case of certain crops, the 
control of weeds comprises 30 per cent of 
the total cost of production and on the 
vhole they have thwarted all control ef- 
forts man has been able to contrive except 
veeding them out as each new crop is 
growing which, in truck farming, requires 
tedious hand work and many hours of 
labor. Weed seeds as a rule are persistent. 
They lie viable in the ground ready to 
sprout and thrive at the next plowing 
and many of them are hosts of injurious 
viruses, fungi, and bacteria which insects 
and other agencies scatter about to the 
detriment of the cultivated crop. There 
re many species of annuals, biennials, 
and perennials but, fortunately, only a 
few are crop pests. The so-called noxious 
weeds like Canada thistle and Russian 
thistle, morning glory, quack grass, to 
name but four out of many, all serious 
aliens of the American farm, only con- 
cern the veterinarian indirectly. 

The importance of weeds and herbicides 
; that the problem is becoming more seri- 
us with time, not only from the plant 
food consumed and the ground space oc- 
cupied by weeds but because more is be- 
coming known about their relations to 
plant diseases and insect pests. Weed 
killing by chemical and mechanical means 
shredding, scorching) has become a com- 
plex art of too many angles to discuss here. 
The subject belongs to agriculture per se 
rather than to veterinary medicine. 

The chemical warfare against weeds, 
however, has become a chapter in veteri- 
nary toxicology that bears watching. 
Among the chemicals employed in weed 
contro] are sodium chloride, chlorate and 
arsenite, carbon bisulfide, ammonium sul- 
famate and thiocyanate, chloropicrin, sul- 


*Facts” condensed from Science, 108, (Apr. 19, 
946): 465-470, 


furic acid, Sinox (sodium-dinitro-ortho- 
cresylate), arsenic trichloride and trioxide, 
iron sulfate, borax, and certain oils, most 
of which are capable of poisoning live- 
stock. There is a voluminous literature 
available on the details of application. The 
sources of reference material are the 
USDA, Washington, D. C., or the local agri- 
cultural experiment station. Knowledge 
of chemical herbicides is desirable in the 
practice of veterinary medicine. 


PLANT-GROWTH REGULATORS 


Another phase of weed killing is the use 
of plant-growth regulators, tests of which 
were carried out on a large scale during 
the war by the Chemical Warfare Service, 
Special Projects Division, in codperation 
with the Bureau of Plant Industry, USDA, 
and the Department of Chemistry, Ohio 
State University. The method consists of 
treating the soil or leaves with derivatives 
of certain acids (phenoxyacetic, benzoic, 
naphthoic, phthalic, sulfamic, carbamic, 
cinchoninic, picolinic) and other organic 
agents specifically injurious to plant 
growth and germination of certain weeds 
in relatively low concentrations. The herb- 
icides include 2,4-D (2, 4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid) and 2,4,5-T (tri- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid), hormones which 
stimulate plant growth to such an extent 
that the plant kills itself. No mention is 


made of effects of plant-growth regulators = =§—> 


on livestock. 


Histamine in Phagocytosis 


Jancso, a Hungarian scientist, found that 
histamine is capable of transforming cer- 
tain body cells from their resting state into 
active phagocytes. In one series of tests, he 
injected India ink intravenously into rats 
after painting areas of the skin with a hista- 
mine solution. The histamine transformed 
resting cells into phagocytes which englobed 
the ink as if it were a germ. Jancso con- 
cluded that histamine, as an activator of 
phagocytosis, plays a major réle in the 
defensive and recuperative reactions of the 
body.—Science News Letter, Aug. 30, 1947. 


Organisms develop resistance to strep- 
tomycin much more rapidly than to peni- 
cillin or the sulfonamides. 
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THE EARLIEST authentic report of a blood 
transfusion was that performed with dogs 
in England in 1665. Probably the first 
transfusion in man was given in 1667 
when the blood of a lamb was transfused 
directly into the vein of a man. After a 
few such trials in France, a patient died 
after receiving his third transfusion of 
sheep’s blood. This accident caused the 
French government to issue an order pro- 
hibiting the practice of blood transfusion. 

The widespread use of blood transfusion 
therapeutically in man was deferred until 
the reason for the frequent post-transfusion 
reaction was explained. In 1898, Bordet! 
demonstrated the use of serologic methods 
in recognizing antigenic specificity in the 
erythrocytes of animals. Two years later, 


Landsteiner? discovered the presence of 
the normal blood groups in man and indi- 
cated the practical importance of these 
blood groups in transfusions. The technique 
for testing human bloods as a basis for 


the selection of a donor for blood trans- 
usion came into general] use just prior to, 
and during, World War I. 

Following the early contributions in the 
field of the antigenic components of the 
blood, a tremendous volume of literature 
has accumulated. No attempt has been made 
to review this literature, but the reader 
is referred to Weiner’s book* for a review 
and an extensive bibliography. 

Reports on studies of the blood of cattle 
have been few. In 1910, Todd and White,‘ 
while developing hyperimmune serum 
against cattle plague by the repeated trans- 
fusion of large volumes of infected cattle 
blood, recognized in the resulting immune 
serums lytic antibodies for the blood cells 
of other cattle. From their incidental 
studies, Todd and White concluded that in 
cattle the blood of each individual possesses 
specific characteristics distinguishing it 
from the blood of most other unrelated in- 
dividuals. 
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Normally occurring isoagglutinins were 
demonstrated in the blood of cattle by 
Fishbein® and Little.6 These normal anti- 
bodies are ordinarily found in a low con- 
centration and they may vary from time 
to time. Cattle cannot be divided into any 
definite groups by means of these normal 
antibodies, as has been done in human 
beings. 

The recent contributions’* to the know!- 
edge of the cellular antigens in the blood 
of cattle are based on the use of antibodies 
produced in a manner comparable to that 
used by Todd and White. Such immune 
serums were fractionated by antibody ab- 
sorption and these absorbed serums or 
“reagents” used to identify more than 40 
different serologic characters in the eryth- 
rocytes of cattle. 

Briefiy, the technique of identifying the 
antigens depends on the use of isoimmune 
serums. The blood of 1 cow was transfused 
in another cow at weekly intervals. After 
three or four injections, the serum, con- 
taining antibodies for the cells of the 
donor, was collected and preserved for 
further study. The demonstration of the 
antibodies was by means of a lytic test— 
the specific antigen in the cell reacting with 
the antiserum in the presence of serum 
complement. 

The immune serums were frequently 
found to be complex, and fractionation was 
achieved by means of antibody absorption, 
using the blood cells of certain cattle. The 
object in such cases was to remove by 
absorption all the antibodies except those 
for a single antigenic substance. When such 
an absorbed serum was obtained, it was 
tested with the cells of numerous bloods to 
demonstrate its reactivity. The antigen 
identified by such an absorbed serum was 
assigned a letter of the alphabet as a per- 
manent means of identification. The test- 
ing reagent (the particular sample of ab- 
sorbed serum) was preserved, and with it 
the blood of any cow can be tested to de- 
termine the presence or absence of the 
particular antigen. This procedure was 
followed in the recognition of all the known 
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THE BLOoopD GROUPS OF CATTL 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION AND POST- 
TRANSFUSION REACTIONS 


During the course of the experimental 
work, many blood transfusions of cattle 
were made. In our experience, a single blood 
transfusion in the bovine species does not 
produce any undesirable results, and we 
believe that where one is sure that no 
previous transfusion has ever been given 
there is no danger involved. There are 
present, in the blood of some normal cattle, 
antibodies which are comparable to those 
of the human blood groups,®* but these 
are present in such a low concentration and 
are so variable that no evident clinical 
response following transfusion has been 
observed to result from these normal anti- 
bodies. 

Repeated therapeutic transfusions should 
be used cautiously. In our experiments, 
cattle were immunized with weekly in- 
jections of 1 liter of blood. The first trans- 
fusion produced no clinical response; how- 
ever, following the second and subsequent 
transfusions, very marked symptoms re- 
sulted in some of the animals. The reaction 
was characterized by muscular trembling, 
lyspnea, coughing, salivation, lacrimation, 
hemoglobinuria, general depression, and a 
temperature elevation to 104 or 105 F. 
These symptoms resemble very closely 
those described by Weiner* in human cases 
where repeated transfusions of compatible 
bloods were used. In addition to the above 
symptoms, abortion of the fetus resulted 
in 3 cows following the post-transfusion 
reaction. 

The severity of the reaction was de- 
creased in some of the cattle by the intra- 
enous injection of 2 to 10 cc. of a 1 : 10,- 
00 solution of adrenalin. 

As indicated above, not all the animals 
being immunized developed the post-trans- 
fusion reaction. There’ was a direct corre- 
lation between the complexity and maximal 
titer of the resulting immune serum with 
the severity of post-transfusion reaction. 
Thus, in some cases in which a cow was 
mmunized with the blood of her daughter, 
the differences between the blood of each 

f the 2 animals were fewer than in un- 

elated cattle, and usually the resulting 

nmune serum was a relatively simple one 

‘ith a titer of 1 : 82 to 1 : 256. The 
post-transfusion reaction in such cases was 
generally mild or even completely lacking. 

Two cows that were immunized with a 
eries of four transfusions both showed 


severe post-transfusion reactions. Samples 
of serum taken from these cows approxi- 
mately one year later contained no anti- 
bodies for the blood cells of the donors. 
However, following a single transfusion 
using the original donor in each case, a 
post-transfusion reaction resulted which 
was at least as severe as those which fol- 
lowed the second and subsequent trans- 
fusions in the original series. 


GENETIC STUDIES 


The immunologic tests described earlier 
suggested that each cellular antigen be- 
haved as a unit. Further evidence for the 
unity of the different antigens was ob- 
tained in a study of the inheritance of 
each of the antigenic characters. For this 
study, the matings in which the blood from 
the sire, the dam, and the calf were avail- 
able were grouped into (1) those in which 
both parents possessed the antigen, (2) 
those in which only 1 parent had the char- 
acter, and (3) those in which neither 
parent possessed the antigen. The presence 
or absence of the particular antigen in the 
blood of each of the resulting offspring 
was recorded as noted for representative 
antigens, A, I, and S in table 1. 


it, 
TABLE i!—Inheritance of Certain of the Cellular 


Antigens in the Blood of Cattle i 


No. offspring 


Antigen Antigen 
absent 


No. 
matings present 


Type of 


Antigen mating 


126 


One of the most striking facts noted in 
table 1 is that, in the matings in which 
neither parent possessed the antigen, none 
of the calves possessed it. This was true 
for all the antigens studied, and the ob- 
servation resulted in the conclusion that a 
calf may possess a particular antigen in 
its blood only if 1 or the other or both 
of the parents possess that antigen. 

This type of inheritance of the cellular 
antigens allows for the use of these meth- 
ods in parentage determination in cattle. 
The following examples of actual cases of 
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questionable parentage will serve to illus- 
trate this application. 


TABLE 2 
_ J w ZH 


The calf listed in table 2 resulted from 
artificial insemination and there was ‘a 
question as to which of the 2 bulls was 
actually the sire. The calf has antigens B 
and O which are not present in the blood 
of the dam. Therefore, these characters 
must have been inherited from the sire. 
Bull 1 possesses antigen B, but since he 
does not have O he can be excluded as the 
sire of the calf. Bull 2 has both antigen 
B and antigen O and could, therefore, have 
sired the calf. 


TABLE 3 
Sire AB D G JK Os 
Cow 1 AB D 
Cow 2 ABCDEFGH KMNOS 
Calf 1 ABCDEFGH K os 
Calf 2 AB D G JK os 


In table 3 the 2 calves were born about 
the same time. They were both known to 
be sired by the same bull. The calves were 
confused shortly after birth and they could 
not be assigned to their dams with cer- 
tainty by the herdsman. Examination of 
the antigenic components of the various 
animals allows for the following conclu- 
sions: 

1) Calf 1 has antigens CEFH which 
were not inherited from the sire but must 
have come from the dam. Cow 1 can be 
excluded as the dam because her blood 
does not contain antigens CEFH. Since 
cow 2 possesses all the antigens CEFH, 
she must be the dam of calf 1. 

2) Calf 2 has no antigens which are not 
present in the blood of the sire. There- 
fore, no exclusion is possible. 

3) Since the calves were known to be 
out of the 2 dams and since the 1 combina- 
tion, calf 1 out of cow 2, has been estab- 
lished, it is concluded that calf 2 must 
have been out of cow 1. 

Table 4 illustrates the use of the test 
for cellular antigens in establishing the 
validity of a registration. In the first case, 
the identity of the calf was questioned, 
but as will be noted in the table, its blood 
ained only antigens found 
: 


in the blood sire o 


of the registered parents. Therefore, no 
exclusion was possible and one could only 
state that as far as could be determined 
by the blood test, the registration might 
well be correct. 

In the second case listed in table 4, the 
calf, whose registration was questioned, 
possessed antigens ABD which were not 
present in the blood of either of the re- 
corded parents. In such a situation, no 
statement could be made as to the actual! 
identity of the calf but one can definitely 
state that the registration was incorrectly 
recorded. 

_ The extensive use of artificial insemina- 
tion has increased the possibility of in- 
correct identification and, especially in 
purebred animals, this becomes quite im- 
portant. This method of parentage deter- 
mination can be used in checking the val- 
idity of an identification when there is a 
question involved. It is obvious from the 
examples given that the use of the cellular 


TABLE 4—Determination of Parentage in 2 Cases in 
Which Validity of Registration Was Questioned 
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antigens in parentage determination de- 
pends entirely on exclusion. Further, the 
likelihood of making an exclusion was pro- 
portional to the number of known cellular 
antigens. Even though more than 40 have 
been identified, there is evidence that 
further search will provide still others. 
In earlier papers’® the use of the cellular 
antigens in studies in cattle breeding was 
proposed. Thus, as still more of the cellular 
antigens are recognized and studies can 
be made of the occurrence of the antigens 
and level of milk production, resistance 
to certain diseases, or other complex physi- 
ologic characters, correlations may be es- 
tablished. Such a study will require a con- 
siderable time but promises to be of such 
importance that it merits extensive in- 
vestigation. When the presence or absence 
of one or more of the cellular antigens is 
found to be correlated with the level of 
milk production, then it will be possible 
to test the blood of a heifer or young bull 
and predict the probability of the animal 
being a profitable producer of milk or the 
f good producers. This proposal is 
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based on the supposition that the genes 
affecting the physiologic characters might 
also produce certain cellular antigens or 
e linked to other genes with such effects. 
References: 
1Bordet, J.: Sur l’agglutination et dissolution des 
globules rouges, par le serum d@’animaux injectés de 
sang defibrine. Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 12, (1898): 688- 
695. 
*‘Landsteiner, K.: Zur kenntnis der antifermenta- 
tiven, lytischen, und agglutinierenden Wirkungen 
es Blutserums und der Lymphs. Centralbl. f. 
akteriol., 27, (1900): 357. 
*Wiener, Alexander S.: Blood Groups and Trans- 
isions. 3rd Edition, Charles C. Thomas, Baltimore, 
43. 
‘Todd, C., and White, R. G.: On the Hemolytic 
Immune Isolysins of the Ox and Their Relation to 
ie Question of Individuality and Blood Relation- 
lip. J. Hyg., 10, (1910): 185. 
‘Fishbein, M.: Isoagglutination in Man and Lower 
Animals. J. Infect. Dis., 12, (1913): 133. 
‘Little, R. B.: Iso-agglutinins in Cattle. J. Immu- 
1., 17, (1929): 377. 
"Ferguson, L. C.: 
rythrocytes of Cattle. 
13. 
‘Ferguson, L. C., Stormont, Clyde, and Irwin, M. 
On Additional Antigens in the Ery throcytes of of 
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"Disease Control That Works" ae 


The money that 500 farmers around Cass 
County, Iowa, are spending for veterinary 
service is perhaps about one fortieth or one 
fiftieth of the economic loss they would be 
taking without that protection. Millions in 
livestock-disease losses could be saved if there 
were more farmers like those working ¢lose- 
ly with veterinarians. 

The above statements are the opening 
guns in an article by Mr. F. J. Keilholz, 
ntitled “Disease Control That Works,” in 
the October, 1947, issue of Country Gentle- 
man. The article is a tribute not only to 
Veterinarian John D. Shoeman (KSC 
28), about whom it was written, but also 
to the work of the profession generally. 
sasically, the article is an appeal to farm- 
ers to maintain close, day-by-day contact 
ith their local veterinarian in the interest 
f erasing an annual billion-dollar livestock 
isease debt. From another viewpoint, it 
san unstated challenge to all veterinarians 
to re-evaluate their community standing so 
is to ascertain whether they are fulfilling 
their vital part in the farmer-veterinarian 
elationship. 
Dr. Shoeman, who is a civic leader as well 
s a seasoned practitioner, has some pointed 
pinions on home dosing, the farm bureau 
vaccination program, and drug-counter 
therapeutics. He strongly condemns a farm 
ureau practice of selling memberships on 
the strength farmers how to 
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vaccinate livestock. As to home dosing and 
over-the-counter therapeutics, he has this 
to say: “They wouldn’t go to the drugstore 
to have a calf pulled or a cow cleaned. Yet 
it is possible for them to go to a drugstore 
or other supply source and buy remedies, 
without the benefit of a proper diagnosis, 
and thereby maybe do the herd or flock 
more harm than good.” 


Tale of Two Germs: Trichomonas 
Foetus and Brucella Abortus 


Trichomonas foetus is the cause of one 
of the most common bovine genital dis- 
orders throughout the cattle-raising coun- 
tries. Banner Bill Morgan reminds the 
readers of the Journal of Parasitology (33, 
June, 1947: 201-206) that the organism 
was first isolated in France by J. Kuntsler 
in 1888 (see, Compt. rend. Acad. Sci., 107, 
1888: 953-955.) Twelve years later E. 
_ Mazzanti again discovered the parasite in 
Italy (Gior Accad. Vet., Italy, 49, 1900: 
629-631). In 1928, or forty years after 
Kuntsler, L. Riedmiiller (Zentralbl. Bakt., 
108, 1928: 103-118) in Germany published 
the first classical text on bovine genital 
trichomoniasis as a cause of sterility. 

Morgan (loc. cit.) blames Bang’s dis- 
covery of Brucella abortus in 1897 for 
leaving T. foetus in the lurch while its 
partner in crime, Br. abortus, became the 
cynosure of all investigations on inter- 
rupted reproduction in cattle for years to 
come. That is, in a manner of speaking, 
Professor Bang drew the anise bag across 
the trail and left T. foetus to carry on un- 
seen. The obvious fact is a fine bit of good 
veterinary history—a lesson on looking 
around when running away with a big idea. 

The risk of trichomoniasis getting itself 
forgotten seems chronic. Reporting offi- 
cially on diseases of animals in British 
occupied Germany, the Journal of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps* for May, 1947 
(p. 99), says that bovine trichomoniasis 
never occurred in Germany until May, 1946, 
when an outbreak occurred in Hannover 
province which was “rapidly brought to 
a close,”—meaning that the excellent ar- 
ticle of Riedmiiller in 1928 was forgotten 
in a province having one of the world’s 
foremost veterinary colleges. 

*Hickman, Lt. Col. J., (R.A.V.C.): The Veter- 
inary and Remount Service with the Control Com- 


mission for Germany. J. Roy. Army Vet. Corps, 
93-108. 
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IT IS WELL known that a large percentage 
of veterinarians suffer now, or have suf- 
fered, ffom brucellosis. Statistics indicate 
that at least 50 per cent of veterinarians 
engaged in large animal practice have, or 
have had, this disease. My own personal 
observation in the central West places the 
percentage much higher—probably 90 per 
cent. This is a matter of great importance 
and endangers the entire veterinary pro- 
fession from the standpoint of general 
health of the members, efficiency in prac- 
tice, and prospects for recruitment. It is 
of the utmost importance that all vet- 
erinarians understand just how the disease 
is contracted from the animals and then 
how they may protect themselves. By such 
means they can at least postpone the day 
when they may become infected. It may 
well be that by such delay they can hold 
off infection until such time as we have 
a better means of treatment than is now 
available. This is of particular importance 
to young practitioners and those who have 
so far avoided infection. 

Brucellosis is an interesting disease in 
many ways. Some of the facts concerning 
it are unique. For example, the disease 
varies widely in the different species of ani- 
mals. It is never transmitted from man to 
man or, if so, the occurrence is so exceed- 
ingly rare as to be of no practical con- 
sequence. For practical purposes, brucel- 
losis is transmitted only from animal to 
man and can be controlled in human beings 
only by controlling it in domesticated ani- 
mals or by avoiding dangerous contacts 
with them. We shall undertake to expose 
the manner of infection. 

Let us begin with goats and sheep since 
it has been known longer in these animals. 
Brucellosis is a common disease in goats 
and sheep in the Mediterranean countries 
and in certain parts of the United States. 
The melitensis or goat strain of the germ 
is one which gives severe symptoms in man 
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and is much dreaded. While this strain 
is not widely disseminated in the United 
States, its prevalence is increasing. It, 
therefore, behooves us to do everything 
possible to prevent its further dissemina- 
tion. I can recall very little information 
concerning the spread of the melitensis 
strain to veterinarians as a result of 
their occupation. They can, of course, 
catch the disease by drinking the unpas- 
teurized milk of goats, but inasmuch as this 
paper deals with the particular problem 
of the veterinarian, I shall merely men- 
tion the fact that just as veterinarians may 
get the disease from hogs and cattle, they 
may also get it from goats by contact in 
their practice of surgery, obstetrics, and 
postmortem examinations. The danger is 
the same as from infected cattle. 
Brucellosis, or contagious abortion in 
cattle, has been known in this country 
since the middle of the last century. The 
etiology was worked out in the 1890’s but 
it was not known until the early 1920’s that 
human beings contract the disease from 
cattle. Since that time, a great deal of 
stress has been put on cattle as a means of 
spreading the infection. The most com- 
mon foci of the disease in cattle are the 
udder and the uterus. Inasmuch as these 
organs are not used for meat, the danger 
of contact when the animal is being butch- 
ered is not great. The veterinarian, how- 
ever, who is taking care of diseased udders 
may be exposed, and particularly is he in 
danger as he helps to care for a cow that is 
about to abort or which has aborted. The 
“slink” calf should be handled with the 
utmost care. If touched at all, it would be 
better to use rubber gloves, or still better 
to handle the fetus only with a pitchfork 
and then disinfect the fork. The fetus 
should be buried so deeply that it will not 
be dragged out by a dog; the fetus should 
also be covered with a disinfectant. 
Retained placenta is common in cows 
suffering from brucellosis. Removal of the 
placenta with bare hands is an extremely 
dangerous procedure. The better way is to 
use rubber gloves with long sleeves. When 
rubber gloves, are not used, it is very im- 
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portant that breaks in the skin be covered 
with collodion or with some sort of ad- 
hesive plaster. After the operation, the 
hands should be carefully washed and a 
suitable antiseptic used. The diseased pla- 
centa must be carefully destroyed, dis- 
infected, or buried. It must be recalled 
too, that discharges from the vagina will 
remain infectious for a long time after the 
period of active infection. They may re- 
main infectious indefinitely. The danger, 
however, is greater immediately after abor- 
tion. Persons who have had the disease 
previously may be extremely allergic to 
these discharges, though they seem rela- 
tively immune to additional infection. The 
allergic reaction may manifest itself by 
severe dermatitis, an eczema, or possibly 
swelling of the mucous membrane of the 
sinuses, the nose, and eyes. It always would 
be better to use rubber gloves when making 
vaginal examinations in an animal that 
may be diseased. 

Like other persons, it is obvious that 
veterinarians are subject to the disease 
from the drinking of unpasteurized milk 
or the eating of cheese, butter, and other 
dairy products from diseased herds. 

The bovine strain of the germ is not as 
virulent for man as the other strains, but 
it must be remembered that cattle can be 
infected with either the hog or the goat 
strain. In case the infection is transmitted 
from a cow that has the hog or goat infec- 
tion, the symptoms in the human being are 
the same as if the disease were contracted 
from the hog or goat. One must remember 
that the bacteria in strain 19 vaccine are 
living germs. Self-inoculation with this 
vaccine due to the struggling of a calf is 
a rather serious accident. It will often re- 
sult in a severe infection—both local and 
systemic. The use of a syringe which locks 
the needle to the barrel is indicated so 
that the vaccine be not sprayed in the face 
ind eyes. The empty bottles should be de- 
‘troyed so that the living germs are not 
spread. 

In recent years, we have come to regard 
the hog as the most dangerous source of 
infection. The disease in hogs is not quite 
so obvious as in cattle because it may cause 
abortion at such an early period in gesta- 
tion that the fetus is usually lost .in the 

edding. Likewise, the disease in the 
hog is a self-limited infection. An animal 
may be diseased and ultimately clear itself. 


The farmer is rarely as conscious of eco- 
nomic loss from brucellosis in swine as in 
cattle and, for that reason, may not call the 
veterinarian. In hogs brucellosis may exist 
as a septicemia; it may cause abscess for- 
mation; or it may cause an osteomyelitis, 
an arthritis, or an enteric infection. The 
germs are found in the blood, in the aborted 
fetus, the pus from abscesses, in the joint 
cavities, the bone marrow, and in the in- 
testinal discharges. It is also present in 
the semen of a boar suffering from an in- 
flamed testicle. With this understanding of 
the distribution of the germ, it is easy to 
see how the veterinarian may be contam- 
inated. If he should perform a postmortem 
examination on a hog that has died of this 
disease he could easily be infected. Castra- 
tions may likewise be dangerous. Oc- 
casionally, the testicle is inflamed or even 
purulent. Opening of the various abscesses 
found on and in the bodies of hogs is a 
frequent cause of contamination. Dust and 
mud in the hoglot is likely to be heavily 
contaminated. When a hog is being caught 
and held for ringing its nose, or to be cas- 
trated, the struggling may cause abrasions 
on the hand. The germ enters easily at the 
site of abrasions. Canvas gloves will pro- 
tect the hands to a considerable extent. Al- 
though the germs can go through the 
gloves, they protect against abrasions. The 
germ can pass through the normal skin 
and cause infection. It is, however, much 
easier for it to penetrate if the skin has 
been rubbed rather vigorously even though 
the epithelium is not broken. Frequent 
washing of the hands is indicated, as is 
also the use of an antiseptic when known 
that contamination has taken place. The use 
of rubber gloves by routine workers and 
slaughterhouse employees is not recom- 
mended as they often use them in such a 
way as to increase the danger. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
organism can pass through the conjunctiva 
and cause infection readily. This is indeed 
the surest way to’ infect an animal—instilla- 
tion into the conjunctival sac. The veter- 
inarian who wishes to protect himself 
should wear goggles or eye glasses which 
prevent flecks of dirt, mud, pus, blood, or 
anything of that nature from striking the 
eye. Of particular importance is avoid- 
ance of spray going into the eyes in case 
strain 19 is used in the vaccination of 
cattle. If, for example, the clogging of a 
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syringe needle causes it to come off and 
spray the face, infection is very likely to 
occur. It is better to use lock needles. 

Slaughterhouse employees, and this also 
applies to the veterinarian, are in greater 
danger when handling fresh carcasses while 
warm, and the body fluids are still flowing. 
This is of particular importance in autop- 
sy work. Meat that has been promptly 
frozen, as at a locker plant, may remain 
infectious for a long time and may endanger 
the health of the housewife. The germ is 
easily killed by heat and almost any sort 
of cooking is sufficient to insure complete 
safety to consumers. 

In the horse, the disease is less severe, 
but there is some reason to believe that the 
horse may be a more serious menace to 
the health of the veterinarian than has 
been supposed. It appears that many horses 
are reactors to the blood test, but that the 
only other signs usually seen are infections 
at the two ends of the ligamentum nuchae 
(fistulous withers and poll-evil). Recently 
we have seen the statement that swelling 
of the stifle joint may be due to this in- 
fection. The treatment of fistulous withers 
and poll-evil is outside the scope of this 
paper. We only wish to say that there is 
danger to the layman or the veterinarian 
who undertakes it. Few farm folk are in 
position to treat this infection without 
danger to themselves. Rubber gloves and 
the most careful antiseptic technique are 
indicated. With horses at present prices, 
we strongly urge that the animal suffering 
from this disease be exterminated, unless 
it is of unusual economic or sentimental 
value. I am probably a bit “hipped” on 
this subject because an infection which I 
contracted at the age of 15 years while 
caring for a mare with fistulous withers 
greatly influenced my life and thinking. 
The disease has been described in dogs 


but is probably rare. A dog that has been. 


eating a “slink” calf could presumably 
transmit the infection by passive contact 
with the infectious matter or by having 
the disease itself. Research workers handl- 
ing infected or inoculated guinea pigs 
should be careful. It appears that research 
workers handling any sort of infected ani- 
mals are nearly sure to get the disease. They 
must keep contaminated fingers away from 
the mouth, nose, eyes, and broken places in 


. It is less dangerous to handle 


cultures, but some very serious infections 
and even large epidemics have been trans- 
mitted in that way. Particularly dangerous 
is the handling of large cultures, and thé 
use of the Sharples centrifuge with suc 
cultures. It appears that the culture 
atomized by such a piece of equipment an 
that the air of the laboratory and the a 
jacent halls becomes dangerously contan 
inated. It is strongly recommended that 
employees engaged in such activities b« 
those known to have antibodies’ in the 
blood—reactors. In such case, painful al- 
lergic reactions may be caused, but th 
employer need not fear that he will be pro- 
ducing primary infection. 

The self-preservative instinct of the vet 
erinarian should impel him to consider ser 
ously this disease and its manner « 
spread. Every effort should be made to 
avoid contact of his tissues with the dis- 
eased tissues of his patient. When suc! 
contacts necessarily are made, prompt di: 
infection is urgently indicated. All mill 
consumed should be pasteurized or com 
from cattle sown to be free of brucellosi 


SUMMARY 


A high percentage of veterinarians e1 
gaged in large animal practice alread 
have, or have had, brucellosis. Young me 
in the profession and those who are stil 
uninfected will certainly be exposed an 
will do well to avoid every possible dange: 
ous contact. Those already infected wil 
find it beneficial to their health to avoi 
reinfection or the risk of allergic symptoms 
as a result of contact with infected animals 
or with their animal products. 

This paper attempts to point out the 
more dangerous forms of contact infection 
and how to avoid them. In general, it rec- 
ommends the increased use of rubbe 
gloves (the use of cotton gloves is 0 
value in that it prevents abrasions of th 
skin and to some extent prevents soilin; 
of the hands with infectious material) 
frequent washing of the hands, the use ol 
potent antiseptics, the wearing of goggles 
or some sort of covering for the eyes. Milk 
and other dairy products should be used as 
food only when they are known to hav 
been pasteurized, or to have come fron 
accredited cattle. The ideal situation from 
the standpoint of human infection woul 


be one in which this disease is $ completel 
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eradicated in animals, but this seems very 
far away at the present time. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. RICE: I would like to mention one other 
thing. The treatment in this disease is very un- 
satisfactory. With respect to Dr. Huddleson’s 
new treatment, I cannot be as enthusiastic as 
he is about it. It may be that it is good; better 
than anything we've got. He recommends that 
sulfadiazine be used along with human blood, 
preferably from a person who has some im- 
munity, of course. Authorities agree that rest is 
a good treatment. There is no doubt that we 
should do everything to maintain nutrition. We 
should treat it symptomatically in some cases, 
especially chronic cases; and I suppose vaccines 
are indicated. But, treatment is not very satis- 
factory and I still have my fingers crossed with 
regard to Dr. Huddleson’s latest report. It is 
2 tough disease to treat and it is also difficult 
to diagnose. 

CHAIRMAN STEELE: Thank you very much, 
Dr. Rice. Are there any questions from the 
floor? 

DR. MITCHELL: To your knowledge, is there 
any really successful treatment of the disease 
with Brucellin? 

DR. RICE: That is a moot question. I rather 
loubt that it is valuable in the acute infections. 
| think it may be in the chronic infections, but 
ehronic brucellosis is so hard to diagnose, and 
that it is difficult to check. 

MEMBER: Have you heard how 
genous vaccine is working? 

DR. RICE: Bear in mind that the whole or- 
ganism is terribly toxic. In some instances, it 
makes the patient very sick and even seems 
to cause the disease to flare up. I would Say, 
if you use any kind of vaccine consisting of dead 
bacteria, you must begin with exceedingly small 
loses and then increase the dose in very small 
amounts. I warn you against the use of vac- 
‘ines unless you take into consideration the 
creat toxicity. I know of an individual who was 
getting along on an efficiency of 60 or 70 per 
vent; he undertook vaccine treatments and has 
been in bed now for weeks. So, be careful with 
any kind of vaccine treatment. 


the auto- 


Tail Chewing in Mink 


Ranch-raised mink of all ages are com- 
monly observed to amputate their own tails 
by chewing. In its natural habitat, the 
mink uses its musk glands frequently, but 
m ranches the mink leads such a laissez 
faire life and gets such good care that it 
seldom uses the musk glands. Due to dis- 
ise, atrophy of the papillae closes the ducts 
‘f the musk glands and causes an irritation 
‘comparable to that of plugged anal glands 
in the dog. If left untreated, the animal 
will amputate the tail up to its base and 
lestroy the entire anal structure, with fatal 
results. 

Tail chewing can be stopped by inserting 
the little finger into the anus and pressing 
the outside of the musk gland on each side 
with the thumb, to express musk. Open 
wounds on the tail should be treated with 


a powder containing powdered urea, sulfa- 
thiazole, and sulfanilamide—60, 20, and 20 
per cent, respectively. The chance of in- 
fection can be reduced further by placing 
clean marsh hay or rags in the nest box.— 
Am. Fur Breeder, 20, (July, 1947): 58-59. 


Export of Radioisotopes Started 


Australia got the first shipment of radio- 
active isotopes to go abroad under the 
United States plan to share the peacetime 
benefits of atomic research. The shipment 
comprised a small quantity of radioactive 
phosphorus, for use in the treatment of a 
rare blood disorder. 

The Washington correspondent of The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (Sept. 20, 1947), quoting a reliable 
source, says that the United States is tak- 
ing a heavy loss on the sale of radioisotopes 
to other nations. These products are be- 
ing offered at prices ranging from $1.10 to 
$52 per unit, notwithstanding that some 
of this material cost at least a million dol- 
lars a unit when produced by cyclotron. 


ANTU Poisoning in Dogs 


Speaking before the January, 1947, meet- 
ing of the Minnesota State Veterinary Med- 
ical Society, Dr. D. A. Smith of Iowa State 
College said that a number of dogs in 
one county seat died from ANTU poison- 
ing following a municipal rat campaign. 
Owners had read in the local paper that it 
was toxic for rats only. 

Apparently, the ANTU death hazard to 
dogs hinges on whether or not the stomach 
is empty, since dogs with empty stomachs 
usually vomit the poison without serious 
consequences. The fact, however, that there 
are few dogs without food in their stom- 
achs indicates that dogs, as well as cats 
and livestock, including poultry, should be 
guarded where this raticide is used. 

Typical symptoms of ANTU poisoning 
are abdominal tenderness, marked dyspnea, 
and inclination to lie in a prone position. 
Just before death, which occurs within four 
to sixteen hours after exposure, dogs usually 
assume a lateral position, and there is a 
gush of serosanguineous fluid from the 
mouth and nose, often as much as a half 
cupful. There is no effective antidote, and 
symptomatic treatment is disappointing.— 
Jen-Sal Journal, March-Apr., 1947. 
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THE PRESENT interpretation of the Sal- 
monella group is quite different from the 
concept of fifteen or more years ago. Pre- 
viously, it was held that only a limited 
number of its species (types) were human 
pathogens causing a typhoid-like syndrome 
(paratyphoid fever referred to by older 
authors). The remainder of the Salmonella 
types were considered host-adapted to cer- 
tain animals and birds. A few of these 
“animal and/or bird types” were believed 
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of Salmonella, all of which are considered 
pathogenic for man or animals or both.*: * 


HUMAN SALMONELLOSIS 


Only a few Salmonella types occur ex- 
clusively in man. The majority of the 
known types occur primarily as animal and 
bird pathogens but attain importance in 
human medicine because of their obvious 
adaptation as human pathogens.* It ap- 
pears that the reaction of the infected in- 


capable of causing food poisoning when 
ingested in massive doses. This concept 
of host specificity is exemplified by the 
_ nomenclature first adopted. (For exam- 
ple, Salmonella typhi-murium, Salmonella 
anatum, Salmonella meleagrides, Salmonella 
choleraesuis, Salmonella paratyphi A., Sal- 
monella paratyphi B., etc.). 


dividual depends upon his age and genera! 
health, while the strain involved plays a 
less important rdéle.*}* Generally, any of 
the Salmonella types can produce one of 
the following pathologic pictures :* 

1) Salmonella gastroenteritis, which is the 
most common manifestation. 

2) Salmonella fever and/or septicemia (bac- 


In the past, workers relied largely on 
fermentation or biochemical reactions for 
the differentiation of Salmonella types. 
Moreover, the host from which the organ- 


teremia and/or septicemia) frequently follow 
an initial gastroenteritis but may occur with 
no history of enteric disturbance, Infants or 
the very aged, or persons in a debilitated con- 
dition, are the most susceptible to blood inva- 


ism was isolated was considered in the 
identification of the organism which re- 
sulted in a more or less haphazard classi- 
apes fication. With the advent of reliable sero- 
logic analysis (Kauffmann-White scheme), 
the antigenic structure of the various 
strains could be ascertained. The anti- 


sion. The distribution and pathologic effect of 
the Salmonella are similar to those of the 
pyogenic cocci. In young children and infants 
meningitis and osteomyelitis not infrequently 
occur. Also endocarditis, arthritis, choleocysti 
tis, pyelonephritis, pneumonia, salpingitis, ab- 
scesses, etc., have occurred as septic manifes 


genic formulas attributed to the various ‘ations. 
Pied fee Salmonella types were found to be con- 3) Salmonella carriers may be_ subclinical! 
stant and of diagnostic value. The previ- 


ous procedure of grouping Salmonella on 
clinical and zoélogical grounds became more 
and more obsolete with the newer and more 
exact method of identifying these organ- 
isms; and it is now recognized that host 
specificity is generally lacking. Through 
serology, it has become possible to recog- 
nize several new strains of Salmonella and 
subdivide some of the older forms into dis- 
tinct types. 

There are now recognized over 150 types 


Although most Salmonella are capable of 
causing any of the conditions mentioned 
above, certain types are prone to produce 
one or another clinical picture. For ex- 
ample, S. choleraesuis primarily produces 
septicemia in man, Salmonella give prima- 
rily gastroenteritis and S. paratyphi B. en- 
teric fever. 

The incidence of Salmonella infection is 
a matter of conjecture. In states recog- 
nizing their importance, as with brucel- 
losis, the incidence is steadily rising due to 
increased recognition. There is no data 
as to how often Salmonella is implicated 


Presented before the Section on Sanitary Science 
and Food Hygiene, Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Aug. 18-21, 1947. 

' Director of Salmonella Studies, Michigan Depart- 


ment of Health, Lansin in sporadic is of con- 
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mon occurrence. Due to its usual self-limit- 
ing nature, bacteriologic examination is 
rarely done. However, in many cases of a 
more serious nature, especially with infants, 
the etiologic agent is sought and often is 
found to be a strain of Salmonella. In Mich- 
igan we have learned that simple cases of 
gastroenteritis when due to Salmonella may 
be the cause of serious outbreaks among in- 
fants. For example, there have been seri- 
ous outbreaks of infant diarrhea, septice- 
mia and/or meningitis in which the sources 
of infection were older children or adults 
with simple cases of Salmonella gastro- 
enteritis. 

Typhoid fever and, to a lesser extent, 
paratyphoid fever are usually reported and 
records of their incidence are available. 
Also cases of food poisoning affecting 
groups of people come to the attention of 
public health authorities, while single cases 
of food infection or other sporadic mani- 
festations of Salmonella food infections 
evade recognition. This is unfortunate as 
it is these sporadically occurring Sal- 
monella infections that present the real 
problem. For example, in Michigan‘ dur- 
ing the first three years of Salmonella typ- 
ing, there were more than 800 sporadic 
cases of Salmonella infection of which only 
200 were typhoid fever. These figures prob- 
ably represent a minor fraction of the 
Salmonella infections which actually exist. 
From the 800 cases, about 35 Salmonella 
types were isolated, of which the paratyphi 
B bacilli constituted only about 8 per cent 
f the total. The most frequently isolated 
types in Michigan were S. typhi-murium, 
Salmonella panama, S. paratyphi B., S. 
holeraesuis, Salmonella newport, and Sal- 
vnella derby. 

Overall mortality varies from 2 to 5 per 
cent® 6. 7 among definitely established cases. 
There is general agreement that S. chol- 
eraesuis has the highest mortality rate, 
usually exceeding 20 per cent. 


ANIMAL RESERVOIRS OF HUMAN INFECTIONS 


In most cases, the young are attacked 
more frequently than are mature animals. 
The disease is primarily of the gastrointes- 
tinal tract and septicemia is a frequent 
sequel, 

Salmonella often cause infection after 
predisposing factors of debilitation and fa- 
tigue or malnutrition. Quite often, they are 


secondary invaders in other infectious dis- 
eases. 

Present information points to the most 
common occurrence of Salmonella infection 
among swine and birds, especially the lat- 
ter.8} 9 However, this may be a statistical 
artifact more than any greater suscepti- 
bility. Sufficient investigation is lacking as 
to the extent of Salmonella infection in 
other animals. These organisms may prove 
to be of greater importance in other species 
than is now commonly accepted. Past work 
in other countries and limited evidence in 
this country support this possibility. 

Birds.—You are acquainted with the 
epizoétics that Salmonella gallinarum and 
Salmonella pullorum may cause. Outbreaks 
due to other species, although less common, 
may nevertheless be responsible for serious 
losses in all species of domestic and wild 
birds. In fowl, S. typhi-murium causes 
over 50 per cent of all outbreaks other than 
S. pullorum and fowl typhoid. Hinshaw 
points out there is increasing evidence that 
human transmission to fowl is possible 
and that other animals, including reptiles, 
may also be a source of infection.’ "|! 
Many species of birds are known to be sus- 
ceptible to Salmonella infection.’? Pigeons, 
canaries, ducks, parrots, geese, swans, 
finches, ostrich, and even penguins have 
been found susceptible to such _ infec- 
tions.'*: 13.14 These birds which I mention 
only partially cover the numerous avian 
species from which Salmonella have been 
isolated. 

More than 50 Salmonella types have been 
isolated from fowl] and eggs. According to a 
compilation of data by Felsenfeld in 1945, 
over 90 per cent of these types have been in- 
criminated as human pathogens.'® Fowl has 
often been inculpated in outbreaks of food 
infection, though usually it is undetermined 
whether infection originated during the life 
of the bird. The mode of transfer of infec- 
tion from fowl] to man merits further in- 
vestigation. Kessel!® points out that the 
percentage of Salmonella infection in man 
in’ southern California agrees with the dis- 
*ribution in fowl in the same territory. In a 
U. S. Navy report of gastroenteritis aboard 
ship, outbreaks involving 10 to 250 persons 
caused by ten Salmonella species were re- 
ported.1* Turkey and chicken were men- 
tioned as the main suspected sources of in- 
fection. Mosher!® and coworkers describe 
an institutional outbreak in which 238 pa- 
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tients were infected with S. typhi-murium. 
Roast turkey was the source. The likeli- 
hood of S. typhi-murium infection of the 
turkeys before they were killed was dis- 
cussed. This raises a perplexing question 
concerning outbreaks of bacterial food in- 
fection: that of explaining survival of or- 
ganisms in food after cooking. There is 
evidence that survival can take place in 
cooked foods and human infection can oc- 
cur.', 29, 2t Slow cooling of the food at room 
temperature presents optimal conditions for 
growth of the organism.?? There is a need 
for experimental examination of cooking 
methods to ascertain the conditions under 
which organisms can survive in naturally 
infected meats. Moreover, the extent of na- 
turally occurring infected meat should be 
ascertained. 

There is also need for experimental sur- 
vey of eggs as a source of infection to hu- 
man beings. Duck eggs are known to be a 
frequent source of Salmonella _infec- 
tion**. 24 jn countries where they are com- 
monly used, but until recently little atten- 
tion has been given to infected chicken 
eggs as a public health problem. Except 
for S. pullorum, infections within eggs have 
never been seriously considered. However, 
this possibility has received considerable 
attention the past several years due to 
the frequent isolation of various Sal- 
monella types from American dried-egg 
powder.?3, 25, 26,27 English investigators 
point to American egg powder as the source 
of Salmonella infections in man, swine, and 
poultry with varieties previously unknown 
in England? but relatively common in 
America. 

The extent of internal infection of eggs 
with Salmonella other than S. pullorum is 
still a matter of dispute, but it has been 
fairly well demonstrated that contamina- 
tion of the shell is prevalent, and with im- 
proper storage and cleansing, internal 
contamination can occur through the 
shell.26, 27, 29 

Although S. pullorum is usually consid- 
ered nonpathogenic for man, there are sev- 
eral reports of its isolation from sporadic 
cases.°° The first report of a major out- 
break involving pullorum comes from an 
Army Air Base where 423 persons were 
treated for acute gastroenteritis.*1 Epi- 
demiologic evidence shows that the source 
of infection was almost certainly raw eggs 


A similar outbreak, but less extensive, 
involving Salmonella montevideo was de- 
scribed by Watt, in which 28 out of 70 
men aboard ship became acutely ill twelve 
to twenty-four hours after eating mayon- 
naise made from raw egg yolks.** Here 
the source was found to be storage eggs, 
and recovery of the same organism was 
made from other eggs of the same batch. 

Another recently occurring outbreak 
traced to hens’ eggs was caused by S. typhi- 
murium, in which 23 persons were believed 
infected from ingestion of a butter mix- 
ture in which raw eggs were used.** 

Swine.—Salmonellosis of swine is a very 
serious epizodtic disease wherever pigs are 
kept.3+ 35 Salmonella choleraesuis greatly 
outnumbers any other in the list of more 
than 30 Salmonella varieties that have been 
isolated from swine. Aside from its im- 
portance as a primary invader, this organ- 
ism is practically a constant secondary in- 
vader in hog cholera. The second most fre- 
quently occurring type appears to be S. 
typhi-murium. The possibility of meat in- 
fection originating in the animal is sub- 
stantiated by the numerous investigators in 
England,®® Mexico,*7 Guatemala,®® and 
America*® who independently, and with re- 
markable agreement, demonstrated the 
prevalence of subclinical infections with 
various Salmonella types by culture of mes- 
enteric lymph nodes and spleens of slaugh- 
tered normal hogs. Cherry, et al. found 
Salmonella in various meat products in re- 
tail meat markets, mostly pork, and espe- 
cilly in the liver.4° Evidence was presented 
that the meat infection probably originated 
in the animal. 

Large-scale outbreaks of Salmonella in 
fection due to infected meat products ar 
not frequently reported. Unfortunately, it 
is only these large-scale outbreaks that re- 
ceive public health attention while the 
sporadic cases which are of greater occur- 
rence and importance receive relatively lit- 
tle public health attention. The frequent 
occurrence of sporadic Salmonella infec- 
tions may be attributed to one or two 
factors: (1) the infected food may not be 
homogeneously infected (meat or eggs) and 
the ingestion of virulent organisms is lim- 
ited to one or relatively few individuals; 
(2) the differences in individual susceptibil- 
ity can cause differences in clinical mani- 
festation ranging from a subclinical to a 
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is indicated to determine the extent in 
which animal products serve as sources of 
infection and how frequently the infection 
\riginates in the animal. 

Cattle—Early work in America recog- 
nized paratyphoid infections of calves and 
sometimes adult cattle. Edwards,*! in a 
recent article on Salmonellosis of domestic 
animals, reports having isolated 11 types 
from 60 bovine outbreaks. The most fre- 
juently incriminated types were Salmon- 
ella dublin, S. typhi-murium, S. choleraesuis, 
and Salmonella enteritidis. Guerrero* 
points out that S. enteritidis is the cause of 
a common destructive calfhood disease with 
a 60 per cent mortality in South America. 
European and African investigators also 
recognize Salmonella infections of cattle as 
a serious problem.** 

Schofield** described an outbreak, ending 
fatally for 2 mature cows and 3 heifers, at- 
ributed to S. typhi-murium. In this clinical 
‘eport, he alludes to the relatively few re- 
ports of Salmonella infection in cattle and 
suggests the possibility that the bacterio- 
logic study of acute enteric infections has 
een neglected in North America. 

Johnson*® has described a case of abor- 
tion in a Brucella-free herd attributed to 
S. choleraesuis infection. Experimental in- 
culation of another pregnant heifer re- 
yroduced abortion. 

Meat from cattle has often been incrim- 
inated in outbreaks of Salmonella infection, 
though less often than pork. In fact, the 
first recorded Salmonella food infection was 
traced to meat of a diseased cow, in which 
S. enteritidis was isolated from the patients 
ind from the suspected meat.*® 

Dairy products have long been known to 
onvey Salmonella infections. Henning** 
lescribes outbreaks which have been caused 
yy ingestion of fluid milk, cheese, and ice 
ream in which investigation revealed the 
‘oW as a source of infection with fecal con- 
amination occurring during milking. Hu- 
nan carriers can contaminate dairy prod- 
cts, as evidenced by the frequency of 
yphoid and paratyphoid outbreaks.**. 47 
Jairy products provide an excellent me- 
lium for the growth of these bacilli which 
is demonstrated by their frequent implica- 
tion in Salmonella infections. Fabian re- 
fers to several outbreaks caused by S. 
typhi-murium and S. choleraesuis, with 
heese as a vehicle. Bornstein and Dol- 


nan®. 23 both mention ice cream as being 


repeatedly incriminated in outbreaks of 
Salmonella infection. Pullinger demon- 
strated the viability of Salmonella in butter 
stored at 30 C. and 150 C. for three 
months.*® A recent outbreak of S. typhi- 
murium infection involving approximately 
400 reported cases occurred in the United 
States in which Colby cheese was found as 
the source.*® In this case, pasteurized milk 
was used but an “unpasteurized” mouse was 
fished out of the cheese vat during manu- 
facture and was believed to be the source of 
infection. Experimental storage of the in- 
criminated cheese revealed viability of the 
organism at 43 and 48 F. after 300 days. 

Sheep.—Salmonella infection is not com- 
mon in sheep. Edwards‘! reports isolating 
six types from 33 outbreaks, S. typhi-mu- 
rium, S. enteritidis, S. choleraesuis, and S. 
paratyphi B. These infections are often 
associated with fasting, shipping, and other 
debilitating circumstances. ; 

There have been several reports originat- 
ing from Colorado in reference to S. typhi- 
murium outbreaks of lambs. One outbreak 
described by Newsom and Cross® involved 
more than 30,000 lambs with a mortality of 
over 6 per cent. This disease was repro- 
duced experimentally in normal lambs; 
fasting was shown to be an important pre- 
disposing cause. Symptoms and pathology 
indicated gastroenteritis and septicemia. 

Reports of infection resulting from mut- 
ton are comparatively rare but occasionally 
are reported. 

Horses.—Infection with Salmonella abor- 
tus-equi has long been recognized as the 
cause of infectious abortion, tendo-vagini- 
tis, and pyosepticemia. Outbreaks involving 
this type are usually sporadic, but epizodétics 
have occurred.®2 Edwards isolated S. abor- 
tus-equi from 27 outbreaks, S. typhi-mu- 
rium on 14 occasions, and Salmonella 
anatum from stomach exudate of a horse 
diagnosed as shipping fever.*! 

Dimock®*® reports S. typhi-murium septi- 
cemia in two horses following oil of cheno- 
podium administration. Henning**® iso- 
lated this same organism from an outbreak 
of purulent arthritis in foals. These work- 
ers also isolated from horses S. enteritidis, 
S. typhi-murium, and S. paratyphi B. 

Cordy and Davis described an epizodtic 
of 8 cases of enteritis-septicemia in army 
mules and horses, and al] but 1 terminated 
fatally. The causal organism was Salmon- 
ella bovis morbificans which was described 
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as previously being isolated only from sep- 
ticemia in cattle and gastroenteritis in hu- 
man beings. It was their belief that many 
diagnoses of enteritis and forage poisoning 
may in reality be salmonelloses.** 
Bacteriologic investigation by Graham 
. revealed that S. enteritidis isolated from 
equine septicemia proved fatal to experi- 
mental mules subjected to conditions induc- 


ing fatigue. The normal controls were un- 
affected.™ 
There have been several. reports of 


infection in man due to S. abortus-equi 
among labortory workers and veterinari- 
ans,*: 5. 43,56 There have also been reports 
of horse meat as a source of infection with 
S. abortus-equi, S. typhi-murium, and other 
varieties.* 

Dogs.—Generally little attention has 
been given to Salmonella infection in dogs. 
Edwards and Brunner*! report S. typhi-mu- 
rium, S. choleraesuis, S. newport, and S. 
anatum, respectively, isolated from 18 out- 
breaks. Salmonella bredeney?* and Salmon- 
ella newington*®* have been reported from 
septicemia in dogs by other workers. Selig- 
mann® makes reference to S. anatum and S. 
panama recovered from dogs. There have 
been three outbreaks of human Salmonella 
infection reported in which epidemiologic 
evidence points to the dog as the source of 
infection,**: 6°. 61 jnvolving S. paratyphi 
B. on two occasions, S. abortus canis, and 
Salmonella glostrup, respectively. In most 
of the above dogs, the clinical manifesta- 
tions were comparable to salmonellosis in 
other animals and man. The Michigan De- 
partment of Health, recognizing the pos- 
sible significance of the above data has 
begun a study of the incidence and signifi- 
cance of Salmonella organisms in dogs.® 
Our initial results are rather startling. We 
have isolated 16 Salmoneila types from 18 
per cent of the first 100 dogs examined. 
Only three of these types, to the best of 
my knowledge, have been previously re- 
ported from dogs. 

Summarizing the known work with dogs, 
it can be said that there are now more than 
20 Salmonella types isolated from various 
conditions in dogs, all of which are known 
human pathogens. 

Rodents.—Rats and mice are recognized 
as a public health menace in the spread of 
salmonellosis. Salmonella enteritidis and 
S. typhi-murium are often the cause of out- 
breaks in wild or captive rodents.*: 5. 18. 46 


Infected pellets may contain living organ- 
isms for over five months at room tempera- 
tures.“ Many investigations have revealed 
carriers of S. typhi-murium and S. enteri- 
tidis among the wild rodent population.™ ‘ 

Cats.—I could find only two references t 
salmonellosis in cats: S. choleraesuis and S, 
paratyphi A.,*!. 88 the latter from a case of 
pyometra. Both types are serious blood 
invaders of man. Cats frequently, in their 
role of scavengers and mousers, would ap- 
pear to have suitable opportunity for in- 
fection. Moreover, gastroenteritis among 
cats is not a rare syndrome. Thus, the in- 
cidence and significance of Salmonella or- 
ganisms among cats merits investigation. 

Human Carriers.—Carriers undoubtedly 
play an important rdle spreading 
Salmonella infection among human beings 
and possibly among animals.*.* For most 
Salmonella types, the primary hosts are the 
animals and the vehicle of infection is food, 
but human beings as transitory carriers 
are important. Of interest is Seligmann’s 
observation that a higher incidence of Sal- 
monella carriers occurs among food han- 
dlers possibly because of their contact with 
infected meats, eggs, etc.° 

Flies.—Since the Boer and Spanish- 
American wars, flies have been known as 
real factors in the spread of enteric dis- 
eases.*®. In recent well-controlled experi- 
mental studies, flies feeding on food inocu- 
lated with S. enteritidis infected other flies, 
food, and water.®* Moreover, the organisms 
were transmitted to successive fly genera- 
tions and were demonstrated to transmit 
infection to mice. 

Sewage and Water.—Sewage and water 
may be sources of Salmonella infections to 
both animal and man.*: 4!;15 A recent ex- 
ample comes from New York City where a 
severe outbreak of salmonellosis was con- 
veyed by smoked fish in which contamina- 
tion was traced to the washing vats which 
emptied into an open sewage trench.® 
Waterborne outbreaks of Salmonella infec- 
tion occur frequently.® 7° 

Another possible source of infection dem- 
onstrated by Felsenfeld is that of vege- 
tables acting as fomites through contact 
with infected meats.7! 

From the above abbreviated summary, it 
is apparent that veterinarians are con- 
cerned with the control of human salmon- 
elloses. We are well acquainted with gen- 
eral public health procedures which assist 
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in the control of these diseases, such as 
pasteurization, food inspection, general 
sanitation, and refrigeration. However, 
there are many veterinary aspects that re- 
quire investigation and reémphasis before 
salmonelloses can be adequately controlled 
in animals and consequently in man. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. SUSSMAN: You mentioned some work done 
that brought up 6 per cent infections in pork. Was 
there any follow-up work in tracing the results on 
the pork? 

DR. WOLFF: Not as far as I know. The main 
product infected was pork livers in that particular 
survey. 

DR. SCHERAGO: It was almost impossible to 
do that in carrying out the investigation. 

DR. WOLFF: Dr. Scherago worked with that 
group. 

DR. CARPENTER: I would like to ask Dr. 
Wolff what he might say about the British work- 
ers’ thesis of Salmonella’s ability to produce a 
toxin, 

DR. WOLFF: In some cases they have a sound 
thesis, but generally Salmonella produces an infec- 
tion. I don’t believe it is produced by toxins, which 
is demonstrated by the incubation period, usually 
greater than that of a Staphloeoccus outbreak. You 
rarely find it with an incubation period of less than 
six or eight hours. 

DR. CARPENTER: 
as far as work in this country is concerned, 
sterile filtrates fail to give any evidence? 

DR. WOLFF: Yes. Savage demonstrated that 
sterile filtrates produced some symptoms, but it 
has never been demonstrated again, although other 


Isn't it still a scientific fact, 
that 


‘workers have tried. 


CHAIRMAN STEELE: I would like to ask Dr. 
Wolff to point out the possibility of human infec- 
tions reinfecting animals on farm premises. 

DR. WOLFF: Dr. Hinshaw, I believe, referred 
to that possibility among poultry, chickens, and 
turkeys, especially in hatcheries. If the animals 
are infecting man, man can infect the animals if 
they are carriers of the organism. 

CHAIRMAN STEELE: Dr. Wolff's point is that 
we, as practitioners and public health veterinarians, 
should find out, when encountering animal infec- 
tion, if there has been human infection of this type. 
This may have been a potential reservoir of the 
disease for the animals. 
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Infection from Ticks Suspected 
in Fever Case 


Ticks were suspected of transmitting Q 
fever in a case reported by the U. S. Public 
Health Service (Pub. Health Rep., Sept. 26 
1947). The patient had had no contact wit! 
cattle, but a month before he handled dead 
mountain lions, and three days before 
symptoms appeared he handled dead 
beavers. He was a city dweller who made 
frequent trips to the Bitterroot Mountains 
near Hamilton, Mont., to take pictures. 
Ticks (Dermacentor andersoni) were ex- 
tremely troublesome during a trip about 
fifteen days before he became ill. He 
crushed several of them with his fingers. 

The question arises: Could infection have 
occurred through the contamination of an 
abrasion or perhaps even of the unabraded 
skin with infected tick tissue? Whether Q 
fever can be contracted in the latter manner 
is not known. . 

Prominent symptoms were continuous 
headache centered in back of the eyes, 
malaise, insomnia, and night sweating. The 
acute phase lasted about six days. Re- 
covery was progressive. Laboratory tests 
confirmed the presence of Q fever rickett- 
siae. 


About 5 million heifer calves are raised 
every year in United States for re- 


placements in Scand herds. 
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IV. Organized Veterinary Medicine 
ia L. A. MERILLAT 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fifty years ago, che AVMA (then 
USVMA) was the guest of a southern city 
for the first time. The place was Nashville, 
Tenn., and the date Sept. 7, 8, and 9, 1897. 
F. H. Osgood of Harvard University was 
president, and D. E. Salmon, chief of the 

‘ U.S. BAI, was elected to suc- 
First ceed him. The overall attend- 
Southern ance was only 89, but I question 
Meeting that any one of our annual 
sessions before or since brought together 
as great a proportion of prominent mem- 
bers. In the picture below are such figures 
as James Law, Leonard Pearson, C. A. 
Cary, J. W. Connoway, W. L. Williams, 
M. H. Reynolds, F. H. Osgood, D. E. Sal- 
mon, A. H. Baker, M. H. McKillip, George 
H. White, Mark Francis, Sesco Stewart, 
Tait Butler, W. H. Dalrymple, Roscoe R. 
Bell, W. B. Niles, Harry D. Gill, J. Barnwell 
Robinson, S. B. Nelson, A. W. Clement, 
E. B. Ackerman, W. Herbert Lowe, W. H. 
Kelly, and lesser giants, representing a 
coast-to-coast mobilization of veterinary 
educators, convened, as time was to show, 
for the purpose of safeguarding their re- 
spective institutions—the starting point of 
a thirty-year feud between the private and 
state colleges. 


16. 

The feud precipitated a USDA investiga- 
tion (q.v.). Before then, the private schools 
could see no reason to predict that state 
schools would ever take over the responsi- 
bility of providing the U.S.A. with an ade- 
quate veterinary service. 

The Nashville meeting stands 
Starts | apart also as the time when the 
Historic reglection of a president was 
Rumpus tabooed for keeps. In those days, 
the election of presidents and secretaries 
was hotly contested. The election of presi- 
dents to succeed themselves was a chronic 
infection. Robert Wood, E. F. Thayer, 
J. L. Robertson, Wm. Bryden, and W. B. E. 
Miller, each served two years; Alexandre 
Liautard, one two-year term and, later, a 


one-year term; W. Horace Hoskins, three 
years in successioh; A. A. Large, a four- 
year term; and Rush Shippen Huidekoper, 
two two-year terms but not in succession. 


17. 

But when the intrepid W. L. Williams 
(then of Purdue) came up for reélection 
af the Chicago meeting of 1893, he was de- 
feated by W. Horace Hoskins. So, when 
Osgood sought reélection at Nashville, Wil- 
liams protested in a ringing speech in be- 

ied half of D. E. Salmon’s 
W. L. Williams omination that made the 
Protests one-year idea stay put 
unto this day. A sequel not in the records 
is that Osgood, spartan educator and leader, 
never attended another meeting. Trivia? 
No siree. It’s one out of many episodes 
proving that quitting in the face of defeat 
is a childish confession of failure, at least 
in association work. Some years later, Wil- 
liams quit the AVMA because Fitch didn’t 
agree with him on bovine brucellosis, and 
time was to prove that Fitch was right. 


18. 

A paper read at the Nashville meeting 
by J. W. Connoway, undaunted Missourian 
who has recently departed from this life, 
discussed by C. A. Cary, Mark Francis, 
and others, seems to have been the starting 
point of the impetuous idea of getting rid 
T; of Texas fever by exterminat- 

ick ing the cattle tick—a task all 
Eradication put completed within the en- 
Idea suing fifty years. 

The progressive spirit of the meeting 
was shown by resolutions (1) on the con- 
trol of rabies, (2) on the restriction of in- 
terstate shipment of tuberculous cattle, and 
(3) on the founding of a national veteri- 
nary examining board. The “Association 
of Faculties” was renamed “Association of 
Veterinary Faculties and Examining 
Boards of North America,” in the false 
hope of uplifting educational standards by 
spanking the faculties with tougher ex- 
aminations for their graduates seeking 
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state licenses. Where these fundamental 
movements rest today is common knowl- 
edge: Rabies has not been controlled, cattle 
ticks have been practically exterminated, 
tuberculous cattle may not be transported 
between states, a national examining board 
is still’ in the proposal stage, and the 
AVFEBN A is now, in effect, the AVMA 
Council on Education. The trouble with 
the old faculties and examining boards was 
that the faculties couldn’t agree even on the 
general principles involved, and the few 
members of examining boards willing to co- 
operate came to the meetings without au- 
thority to act, or speak, for their states. 
Naturally, the sickly scheme got sicker and 
sicker and had to be blended into the Asso- 
ciation’s affairs in other forms, mainly by 
propping up the impotent Committee on 
Intelligence and Education. 


19. 

The Association was groping for a 
workable plan of improving the country’s 
veterinary educational system. The situa- 
tion was desperate, so much so that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture James Wilson in 1907 
(10 years after Nashville) directed Chief 
USDA A. D. Melvin of the BAI to 


Raat appoint a commission of 
Colle gates veterinarians to make a 
olleges sweeping investigation of our 


mongrel system of training veterinarians. 
In the 131 years since 1776, the government 
didn’t pay much attention to veterinary 
education until Upton Sinclair wrote “The 
Jungle” (1904) and created a popular de- 
mand for augmentation and amelioration of 
meat, pdackinghouse, and stockyard inspec- 
tion. To round out a veterinary education, 
one gets a copy of this book from the pub- 
lic library, reads the back issues of the 
veterinary journals, and refers to “Veteri- 
nary Military History” (pp. 398-405). 

“What sort of chaps are the newly dis- 
covered schools foisting on the govern- 
ment?” Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, 
on the recommendation of Chief Melvin, ap- 
pointed the following commission to go 
forth and take a look: 


Talt Butler, State Veterinarian of North 
Carolina. 
M. Farrington, Assistant Chief of the 


Paul Fischer, State Veterinarian of Ohio. 
Joseph Hughes, President of the Chicago 
Veterinary College. 

= P. Lyman, Secretary of the AVMA. 


20. 

This commission made a comprehensive 
report in May, 1908, after making a college- 
to-college survey. As might be expected, a 
truthful report of what’s what caused a 
big rumpus. The state schools, caught with 
insufficient equipment, appropriations, and 

teaching staffs, screeched on hav- 
Historic ing been reminded of these facts. 
Rumpus The criticisms of Leonard Pearson, 
acting presumably as spokesman of the 
state schools, made a sorry record against 
the truthful exposé of Tait Butler and his 
committee. Pearson’s attitude was a dis- 
service to his profession and also the only 
blur the most searching critic could pin 
upon him or on the school he was direct- 
ing. 

Per contra, the group of privately owned 
schools started to make the improvements 
which the government’s committee had 
prescribed. They didn’t have to kneel be- 
fore state legislatures for appropriations. 
Witness the new building the Kansas City 
school erected on East 15th Street and the 
big two-story wing added by the Chicago 
Veterinary College to its State Street prop- 
erty. The Indiana college followed suit 
with a new building. Then, on the heels 
of this physical improvement, came bigger 
appropriations for the state-school facul- 
ties, and an all-round regenerated system 
of veterinary education was brought about. 
By gradual stages, all this stemmed from 
the Nashville meeting (1897) where the 
seeds of educational progress were planted. 

To be understandable, the story of 
veterinary education in this country has 
to be written up to this federal investiga- 
tion of the colleges and from there on. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, this renaissance is 
all but completely forgotten. Anyhow, it 
is rarely heard of. 


21. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the AVMA, 
celebrated in New York City in 1913, was 
singled out in last month’s issue as a 
notable event because it was there that the 
first, and much talked of, constitution pro- 
viding for the present federation of state 

associations was started on its 


ie CG way to final adoption twenty 
Menthe ity years later. The next meet- 
eeting ing to silhouette above the 


common level was the Kansas City meeting 
of 1917—a wartime meeting—where Louis 
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A. Klein of the University of Pennsylvania 
introduced, successfully, a resolution to the 
effect that henceforth a high-school pre- 
liminary education and a four-year profes- 
sional course would be required of grad- 
uates seeking admission to the membership. 
A year later at Philadelphia (1918), when 
an emissary of the Surgeon General’s Office 
commanded from the floor of the meeting 
that, in the future, nothing short of a high- 
school plus a four-year college training 
would qualify veterinarians for commis- 
sions in the Veterinary Corps, there was 
but to boast that he was just twelve months 
late—the Association had taken that step 
at Kansas City in 1917. 

What I am telling in this awkward fash- 
ion, trying to be grateful for the ukase of 
the SGO (and to keep records straight), is 
that it was the AVMA, not the War De- 
partment, which raised the standards of 
veterinary education during World War I. 
As long as living veterinarians 


a , can remember and as far back as 
ebunk the records go, quartermaster 
Yourself 


corps officers of the Army blocked 
rather than boosted veterinary service in 
their own field and thereby, for years, 
hindered the improvement of the civilian 
service. The War Department’s attitude 
toward veterinary science, up to the time 
the Surgeon General took command of the 
veterinary officers in 1916, leaves nothing 
whatsoever to praise. 

No log of the Kansas City meeting of 
1917 would be praiseworthy without stress- 
ing its military character. There, for the 
first time, a gathering of American 
veterinarians saw commissioned veterinary 
officers—uniforms, caducei, shoulder straps 
and all—sprinkled through the audience, or 
circulating among the civilian-garbed folk 
in the hotel lobbies and thrilling the old 
timers who’d worked for years for just 
such a sight. The audience contained also 
a sizable number of newly created remount 
officers on duty there with horse purchasing 
boards. The local quartermaster arranged 
with the Association to give them a few 
lectures on the examination of military 
horses. Also present as a guest was 
Colonel Olver of the R.A.V.C., who seemed 
to have charge of British procurement of 


horses in this country = © 


1917 meeting was the founding of the 
Women’s Auxiliary. Seeking facts about 
its founders, one comes to a noonday lunch 
at a table in the coffee shop of the 
Muehlbach Hotel, Aug. 22, 1917. Present 

were Mrs. W. Horace Hoskins 


re of Philadelphia, Mrs. Sesco 
uxiiary § Stewart of Kansas City, and 
Founded 


Mrs. L. A. Merillat of Chicago. 
The conversation turned to the fund John 
Blattenberg of Lima was planning for the 
relief of families of veterinarians in mili- 
tary service, whereupon it was argued that 
such a job belonged to the women. An in- 
formal meeting was arranged and held with 
the result that a constitution was framed 
for formal adoption at the next annual 
meeting. That came to pass at Philadel- 
phia in 1918 when the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation became a reality. The records from 
there on must be sought in the Auxiliary’s 
own archives. 
23. 

Besides Klein’s resolution on higher edu- 
cational standards and the founding of the 
women’s society, the go-ahead atmosphere 
of the Kansas City meeting of 1917 was 
shown also by the organization of the Na- 
tional Association of BAI (now Federal) 

Veterinarians on Aug. 21, 
BAI Stakes 1917. The charter members 
a Landmark ore Cady, Davidson, Faunce, 
Jahan, Koen, Nelson, Picket, Walsh, Walk- 
ley, and Wilson. Its first meeting was held 
in Philadelphia on Aug. 1S, 1918. 


24. 
Summarized, this fifty-fourth annual ses- 
sion of the AVMA yielded: 


a) The end of low educational standards. 

b) The ending of the private veterinary 
school era in the U. S. A. 

c) The starting point of the present Vet- 
erinary Corps. 

d) Beginning of the present upsurge of 
AVMA membership. 

e) The end of chronic insolvency. 

f) The founding of the Women’s Auxiliary. 

g) The founding of the National Associa- 
tion of BAI (now Federal) Veteri- 
narians. 

h) The incorporation of the AVMA. 


Another noteworthy feature was the 


character of the surgical clinic, the first, in 


my experience, to honor modern methods © 


in respect to surgical cleanliness and anes- 
thesia. It established a model that forever 


at 
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Prominent American Veterinarians of Fifty Years Ago, Gathered at Nashville, Tenn., 


Identified in the picture are: (2) R. E. Collins, Nashville; (5) James Law, Ithaca, N. Y.; (7) W. H. Dalrymple, Bato 
Rouge; (9) W. L. Williams, Ithaca; (16) F. S. Schoenleber, Morris, Ill.; (18) Leonard Pearson, Philadelphia; (2!) C. 
Cary, Auburn, Ala.; (28) M. Stalker, Ames, la.; (29) W. B. Niles, Ames; (36) W. H. Kelly, Albany, N. Y.; (37) M 
Reynolds, St. Paul; (42) J. C. Foelker, Allentown, Pa.; (50) Wm. Herbert Lowe, New Jersey; (5!) George R. White, Ter 
nessee; (52) Sofus B. Nelson, Pullman, Wash.; (53) E. M. Ranck, Philadelphia; (54) F. T. Eiseman, Louisville; (56) J. W. Jame 
son, Paris, Ky.; (58) A. H. Baker, Chicago; (6!) S. H. Caldwell, Chicago; (62, 26) Dr. and Mrs. W. Horace Hoskins 


the c 


abolished the cruel, sanguinary, unscien- 
tific practices of former years. 

Nashville (1897), New York (1913), and 
Kansas City (1917), presided over respec- 
tively by F. H. Osgood, John R. Mohler, 
and Charles E. Cotton, are sources of facts 
concerning three meetings and three men 
about which a great deal of basic veterinary 
history has to be written. They are com- 
mitted to the future committees on Ameri- 
can veterinary history for careful analysis. 

Dismiss the thought that these prefer- 
ences stem from personal delectation. I did 
not attend the Nashville meeting. Boss 
McKillip and Dean Schoenleber represented 
ollege of which I was just secretary 


and faculty member. I did participate in 
quite a large way in the New York meet- 
ing of 1913, but having been defeated there 
for the secretaryship by a better man- 

N. S. Mayo—a grouch against that session 
could be passed off as normal human be- 
havior. True, I was the AVMA secretary 
at Kansas City (1917) and did help to take 
the Association “out of the red” by having 
collected a vast amount for fees long past 
due and adding some 600 or more new 
members, but the success attained I wish to 
share with S. J. Walkley of the BAI, A. T. 
Kinsley of the local committee, and, above 
all, the generalship of the irrepressible 
Charles E. It was an 
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old the First Meeting in the South of the United States Veterinary Medical Association 


Philadelphia; (66) E. H. Shepard, Cleveland; (69) Harold Sorby, Chicago; (74) T. Bent Cotton, Mount Vernon, Ohio; 
(76, 71) Dr. and Mrs. W. H. McKillip, Chicago; (77) N. Rechtenwald, Pittsburgh; (79) A. T. Peters, Lincoln, Neb.; (80) 
Sesco Stewart, Kansas City, Mo.; (81) Roscoe R. Bell, New York; (85) James B. Rayner, Westchester, Pa.; (88) D. E. 
Salmon, Washington, D.C.; (89, 84) Dr. and Mrs. F. H. Osgood, Boston. 

We are grateful to Drs. H. D. Bergman, V. C. Pauhiman, and George R. White for identification of several of these men. 
Further identifications are earnestly solicited. e 


incident of teamwork that bore fruit and had with colleagues and customers. His is 


the pother is about a sickly pup, a dying 
drove, a noncodperative colleague, or the 
whole profession, it’s a mental giant he 


set the Association on the way up. an involved life. In the line of duty, the tig 
veterinarian meets men and animals in 
25. more or less desperate straits; and whether sy 


Begging your pardon for the in- 
transigeance boastfully claimed for these 
sketches, be assured that this is the last 


at 


: 4 should be to bring happiness to all con- | 5 
chapter. The idea of putting them between PP 
covers, with extended remarks (which And another thing. These sketches have na 
limited space in the JOURNAL forbade), 1S heen intentionally critical rather than com- yh: 


The under consideration. Since starting limentary toward men and things men do. ri 
q them (i. e., the sketches), it gradually If anyone was hurt, there is solace in com- _ 
dawned upon me that there is’ nO  pliments not being legal tender. Moreover, 
limit to the sort of scenario a veterinarian biographers seldom get to work ’til the 

can sketch from the bare experiences he’s “guy” is dead. 
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‘Significant and 


nite Pigs. —Bad weather and disease 
teamed up to play havoc with spring pig 
production. Losses up to 90 per cent were 
recorded on some Cornbelt farms. The 
AVMA and the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association, in a coéperative project, 
brought together leading swine disease au- 
thorities to find ways of preventing an- 
other comparable upset.! 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — Advances 
made in the joint United States-Mexican 
drive to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease 
prompted the chief of the U.S. BAI to 
predict eventual eradication of this malady 
on the North American continent.* 

eee 


Rabies.—Rabies can never be eradicated 
until everybody connected with the task 
agrees on how to go about it. For all prac- 
tical purposes, that agreement was reached 
this year. Now, all authoritative bodies— 
veterinary, livestock sanitary, medical, 
public health—are in unanimous accord as 
to the steps to be taken. This means the 
end of friction and misunderstanding that 
long prevailed among control officials, and 
it bars interference from biased minority 


groups.* 


Swamp Fever.—Swamp fever took a toll 
of over 60 horses in outbreaks at New 
England racetracks this spring and sum- 
mer. These outbreaks could touch off a na- 
tionwide epizoétic among Thoroughbreds 
because exposed horses were shipped to 
tracks all over the country prior to posi- 
tive diagnosis of the trouble. 

Army.—aA determined effort by AVMA 
officials and others to block unfavorable 
legislation affecting the Veterinary Corps 
got a lot of attention at Congressional hear- 
ings, but no action. The deciding factor 
was a mathematical formula devised by 
a General Staff personnel group, showing 
that it takes less schooling to become a 
D.V.M. than an M.D. or D.D.S. This led 
to a recommendation that veterinarians 
should start out in the Army as second 
lieutenants, while physicians and dentists 
start as first lieutenants. Congress agreed. 
This is one, but not the only, reason that 
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veterinary educators are considering a 
standard two-year preveterinary curricu- 
lum.° 
Federal Meat Inspection.—The dollar- 
conscious 80th Congress passed legislation 
that transfers the cost of federal meat in- 
spection from government to private indus- 
try. Packers objected mildly because it 
raises their operating expenses. The veteri- 
nary profession objected for fear of putting 
an important public health measure on a 
primarily business basis. The public didn’t 
object, mainly because newspapers and 
magazines said little, if anything, about it.® 
eee 
Canine Hysteria. — Early this year, 
American experiments confirmed the fact 
that nitrogen chloride-treated flour (agene 
process) produces canine hysteria when fed 
to dogs. Sir Edward Mellanby, a British 
physician, first announced this fact in De- 
cember, 1946. The national millers’ organi- 
zation moved swiftly to take agene-treated 
flour off the dog food market, and dog food 
manufacturers were cautioned to use only 
untreated flour. Previously, a large part 
of the flour used in small-animal] foods was 
agene treated. This probably explains the 
nature of many canine hysteria outbreaks 
among animals on a basic ration of baked 
dog biscuits. 
. 
Equine Encephalomyelitis.—This disease 
caused heavy losses during the year. More 
than 5,000 cases were officially reported up 
to October 1. Louisiana took the heaviest 
loss, with over 3,700 cases and an estimated 
2,800 deaths.® 
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SURGERY & 


OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


The Prevention and Treatment of Shock by Intravenous Gelatin 


THERE IS CONSIDERABLE confusion regard- 
ing the mechanism of shock, with the defi- 
nition of Minot and Blalock'* being more 
widely accepted: “Peripheral circulatory 
failure resulting from a discrepancy in the 
size of the vascular bed and the volume of 
intravascular fluid.” Restoration and 
maintenance of circulating plasma_ vol- 
ume are generally recognized as basic es- 
sentials in the prevention and treatment 
of shock.! Clinical experience has indi- 
cated the necessity for a readily available 
infusion colloid and, in view of the diffi- 
culties of obtaining and preserving animal 
plasma, it is natural to hope that the sup- 
ply of plasma can be supplemented by a 
substitute which will be stable, innocuous, 
therapeutically effective, and reproducible 
with respect to its physiochemical proper- 
ties.* 


Many plasma _ substitutes have been 
studied,?> namely: gum acacia, human 
serum albumin, bovine albumin, globin, 


hemoglobin, pectin, methyl cellulose, and 
gelatin. Whole bovine plasma has been 
known to producé alarming reactions when 
given intravenously to other species, with 
such symptoms as urticaria, diarrhea, 
fever, nausea, vomiting, and chill occur- 
ring. Only human serum albumin and 
gelatin have been proved safe and effective. 
The gelatin used in our experiments for 
this purpose is especially prepared by hy- 
drolyzing alkali-treated bovine long bone 
collagen and is supplied as a 6 per cent 
solution in 0.85 per cent saline.* This solu- 
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tion is sterilized by autoclaving at 15-lb. 
pressure for twenty minutes. The method 
of preparation produces a molecular size 
which will be retained in the circulation 
long enough to be effective.' 3. 1% 18 Gelatin 
P-20 is a long molecule type gelatin. Some 
more degraded types have been studied but 
they are excreted so rapidly by the kidneys 
that they are of no greater practical value 
than physiologic saline.'® 

The usual dose of 6 per cent gelatin is 
10 to 30 cc. per kilogram (4.5 to 13.6 cc. 
/\b.) body weight, administered intrave- 
nously. There is no toxic effect even with 
markedly increased dosage of gelatin, and 
it has been infused as rapidly as 40 cc. 
per minute without any untoward effects. 

In experimental shock caused by single 
massive hemorrhage and treated by in- 
travenous gelatin solution, the decreased 
plasma volume and blood pressure were 
quickly returned to normal as indicated 
by hematocrit and circulating protein con- 
centrations. As the gelatin gradually dis- 
appeared from the circulating blood, it 
was replaced by plasma protein at the same 
rate. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
gelatin is excreted in the urine. Fifty 
per cent was excreted in the first twenty- 
four hours, the remaining 50 per cent 
gradually disappearing from the blood 
stream within three to five days.1 The 
fate of the nonexcreted gelatin is not defi- 
nitely known. Although gelatin is an in- 
complete protein, it is at least partially 
metabolized.**. 7, 16 

In comparing the gelatin solution with 
a saline solution as a plasma substitute, 
following hemorrhage, the effect of the 
saline infusion was transient and unable 
to maintain blood pressure. Gelatin in- 
creased the blood pressure upon injection 
of approximately 50 per cent of infusion 
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volume; it was further increased and well 
maintained following completion of the in- 
fusion.! 

By comparison, plasma and gelatin react 
in much the same manner, especially in 
cases of hemorrhage. Gelatin is superior 
to saline and compares favorably with 
plasma as a blood substitute in mainte- 
nance of colloid osmotic pressure, blood 
pressure, and blood volume. Gelatin thereby 
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permits complete recovery of animais from 
a state of posthemorrhagic hypotension, 
which is fatal to untreated animals and to 
a majority of saline-infused animals.! 


METHOD OF ADMINISTRATION 


Gelatin solutions are miscible with all of 
the usual intravenous solutions? and can 
be administered by the open or closed 
method. The open burette (fig. 1) is 
readily available to the clinician, but does 
expose the gelatin solution to air-borne 
contaminants. The closed method (fig. 1) 
is the one of choice and consists of pene- 
’ trating the rubber diaphragm of the gela- 
tin bottle with two 16-gauge, 2-in. needles; 
to one attach, as an air vent, a short rub- 
ber tube with cotton filter, and to the 
second needle attach the intravenous tub- 
ing. An 18-gauge needle is recommended 
for venous puncture. Unless heated, 6 per 
cent gelatin solutions are in the physical 
state of a gel at ordinary room tempera- 
ture. The most practical method of pre- 
paring gelatin for infusion is by immer- 
sion of the gelatin bottle in a hot water 
bath until melting takes place. Since the 
gelation point is lower than the melting 


point, these solutions, once warmed, will 
remain in a liquid state for hours, allow- 
ing ample time for proper administration. 
In cases of extreme dehydration, 6 per cent 
gelatin may be administered simultane- 
ously with an equal quantity of normal 
saline solution. One must remember, how- 
ever, that this dilutes the gelatin from a 
6 to a 3 per cent, thus reducing the colloid 
osmotic pressure. 

Case 7280—A 2-year-old pony weighing 165 
lb. was presented for castration. The owner 
claimed he was a Thoroughbred, weighing only 
15 1b. at birth. Diagnosis of monorchidism was 
made. Army anesthesia (250 cc.) was given 
intravenously. A skin incision was made over 
the right inguinal region. Then the tissues 
were separated and the ring enlarged to allow 
the inserting of the hand through the inguinal 
canal. It was impossible to locate the testicle. 
Gauze packing was placed in the canal and 
retained by a single tape suture, The left testi- 
cle was removed by scrotal incision and the 
patient returned to the recovery stall. Three 
hours later a portion of intestine prolapsed, 
and again the patient received 200 cc. of army 
anesthesia, intravenously. Sterile normal saline 
solution was employed for cleansing the pro- 
lapsed bowel. Steel wire sutures were used 
for closing the ring by joining the abdominal 
muscle fascia to Poupart’s ligament. Silk su- 
tures were placed in the skin. Venoclysis- 
500 ec. of gelatin solution and 500 ce. of 5 
per cent dextrose solution. Recovery was un- 
eventful. 

Case 5742.—A 42-lb. English Setter female 
was presented on January 9. She had been 
bred on November 1. Her general condition 
was good with no evidence of parturition 
Cesarean section was performed under genera! 
anesthesia. One very large, live fetus was in the 
right horn; the left horn was barren. The pa 
tient was discharged on the following day due to 
her nervous temperament. Shortly after arriv- 
ing home she started to expel blood clots from 
the vagina. The owner was not alarmed until 
the following day, when the condition becam« 
more critical and the patient was returned to 
the hospital with symptoms of prostration, 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration, extremely anemic 
mucous membranes, and a temperature of 100.0) 
F. Venoclysis—350 cc. of gelatin solution and 
350 cc. of sterile normal saline solution. 


Case 6063.—A i5-year-old English Setter was 
struck by an automobile and brought imme 
diately to the hospital, suffering from shock 
and bilateral comminuted tibial fractures. Six 
per cent gelatin (700 cc.) solution was admin- 
istered intravenously and temporary extension 
casts applied to both fractured limbs. One 
week later, Schroeder splints were applied 
Venoclysis—500 cc. of gelatin solution during 
surgery. Results satisfactory. 
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Case 2.—A 3-year-old Guernsey heifer was 
presented for cesarean section. She was at- 
tempting to calve with no clinical evidence of 
cervical dilation. The patient was placed in a 
recumbent position. Two per cent procaine solu- 
tion was infiltrated along the incisional line. 
Because of excessive straining, the patient was 
given chloral hydrate intravenously. Venocylsis 

-2,000 cc. of gelatin and 2,000 cc. of sterile 
normal saline solution during surgery. Re- 
covery was uneventful. 

Case 4.—A 11-year-old goat weighing 60 Ib. 
was presented for castration. The operation 
was performed but due to faulty technique pro- 
fuse hemorrhage resulted. The patient became 
prostrate, with dyspnea. Venoclysis—400 cc. of 
gelatin solution and 400 cc. of sterile normal 
saline solution. Response was very good. The 
animal was in a sternal position thirty min- 
utes after completion of the infusion. 

Table 1 groups the cases treated and 
gives some idea of the general results. Of 
the 95 cases treated, some received as many 
as five infusions. By the total number of 


recovered cases, I do not mean to imply 


to produce a pseudo-agglutination of ery- 
throcytes, a 1 per cent glycine solution in 
physiologic saline can be added to the re- 
cipient’s cell suspension and donor’s serums 
to facilitate typing and cross-matching.® 

Gelatin is apparently nonantigenic,'* 
nonpyrogenic, and free from sensitizing 
impurities.!.© With the exception of 
plasma derivatives, gelatin solution is the 
only plasma substitute that contains pro- 
tein.*»7 The absence of liver and kidney 
damage in dogs after prolonged infusions 
of gelatin was demonstrated,’ and there 
seemed to be no adverse alteration in kid- 
ney function in the diseased or damaged 
kidney.*: ® 

Due to the hyperosmotic, macromolecu- 
lar, colloidal properties of gelatin, it should 
not be administered to patients with im- 
paired cardiac reserve.” In certain types 
of edema, there is, following the adminis- 
tration of gelatin, a diuresis which is ac- 
companied by clinical improvement.*: 


TABLE 


No. AV. 
cases wt. (Ib.) 


Av. dose 


_ No, 
infus. 


infus. infus. infus. Rec. Death 


Abdominal 
31.7 12.7 ce. 
9.1 10.7 ce. 
750 2.6 ce. 
Blas, 
Thoracic 
Dog 
Orthopedic 
Dog 


15.1 ce. 
34.7 11.3 ce. 
Accidental 
Dog 

Total 


27.2 11.9 ce. 


28 
2 
Rt 
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that the gelatin infusion is totally credited 
for the favorable results. It would be in- 
teresting to compare a group of cases han- 
dled and results noted prior to the gelatin 
era with a like group in which gelatin 
therapy was administered. I am confident, 
however, that many of the cases listed 
in table 1 would not have terminated as 
successfully had it not been that some 
attention was given to their low blood 
plasma volume. 


DISCUSSION 


Six per cent gelatin solution produced 
was clear and sterile and did not require 
any added preservative. Any unused por- 
tion remaining in the bottle was discarded. 
Do not inject a gelatin solution which shows 
any cloudiness. As infused gelatin tends 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1) Six per cent intravenous gelatin sa- 
line solution can be administered easily and 
safely to many species of animals. 

2) Preoperative, operative, or thera- 
peutic venoclysis produced a favorable re- 
sponse. 

3) Since it is often very difficult to find 
a suitable animal blood donor and difficult 
for the practitioner to maintain a plasma 
bank, gelatin solution is a practical plasma 
substitute. 

4) Gelatin solution can be readily pre- 
pared for infusion and stored at room tem- 
perature or carried in the practitioner’s 
car. 

5) The cost of 6 per cent gelatin is nom- 
inal and considerably less than plasma or 
the maintenance of animal donors. 
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6) Further investigation is needed to as- 45 Affected by Therapy. Ann. Surg., 112, (1940): 


certain whether it is necessary to admin- 
ister 6 per cent gelatin in the same dose 
per pound to the horse and cow as is now 
recommended for the dog. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. CAIRY: I was very much interested in 
the use of intravenous gelatin because way back, 
we used it in horses, but our great danger then 
was with the equipment. The equipment was con- 
taminated due to the effect and it had to be steri- 
lized in 15-lb. pressure for ten minutes and then 
kept at room temperature. 

CHAIRMAN EMMERSON : 
discussion? 

DR. WILLIAMSON: Does the solution used have 
any hemostatic effect at all? 

DR. ALLAM: We have seen in the dog, and the 
dog only, not in any human, a beneficial reaction 
which will hasten coagulation, probably twelve to 
twenty-four hours following infusion. Beyond that, 
no. You should not consider that a clinical report. 
It is simply what we have seen experimentally. 


Is there any further 
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Painful Phantom Foot of Amputees 


The treatment of stubborn cases of pain- 
ful phantom foot of human amputees by 
frank excision of the part of the posterior 
central gyrus which corresponds to the 
nerves severed in the amputation described 
by Echols and Colclough (J.Am.M.A., 154, 
Aug. 23, 1947: 1476-1477) raises the ques- 
tion as to whether a comparable phenom- 
enon occurs in animals following the 
amputation of their limbs. In other words, 
does that remarkable sequel to amputations 
escape our notice in the absence of the 
subjective symptoms which animals are 
not able to vocalize? 

It is common knowledge that following 
the amputation of the human leg or arm, 
the amputees retain for some time the 
sensation of possessing the foot and toes, 
or arm and fingers, that are no longer 
there, and that they sometimes suffer from 
extreme and lasting pain which the cere- 
bral cortex refers, not to the painful stump 
but to the organs which have been re- 
moved. In the manner of speaking, the 
central segment of the reflex arc remains 
unaware that the former source of its 
impulses has been rudely transferred from 
the normal nerve endings to the severed 
nerves entrapped in the cicatricial tissue 
at the end of the stump where they are 
exposed to the vicissitudes and hazards 
of nervous tissue regeneration in the con- 
glomerate mass of connective elements. 

Whether painful phantom organs (foot, 
toes, hand, fingers) of the human amputees 
have their counterparts in the foot, paws, 
and toes of animals subjected to amputa- 
tions has never been discussed in the litera- 
ture on small animal surgery, voluminous as 
it is and numerous as amputations are. The 
fact that animal amputees are not able 
to express the: presence of painful phan- 
toms intelligently may not be good proof 
that animals are exempt. A frequent sequel 
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ff median neurotomy in horses appears 
to prove the contrary. Quoting: * 

“Itching of the medial face of the fetlock oc- 
urs with great frequency [after median neu- 
otomy] during the second and third week of 
convalescence. It is manifested by the inclina- 
tion to first lick and then gnaw at the region 
until the skin bleeds and becomes the seat of 
a large ulcer that refuses to heal. This remark- 
able sequel is undoubtedly due to irritation of 
the nerve stump at the site of the operation. 
It is comparable to painful foot of which the 
human being often complains when a leg has 
been amputated. This sequel is serious on ac- 
ount of the difficulty of healing caused by 
gnawing.” 

This automutilation following median neu- 
rotomy in horses is a true example of pain- 
ful phantom organs of the human amputee. 
Although the inner region of the fetlock 
is completely deprived of sensory innerva- 
tion when the median nerve is severed at 
the level of the elbow, the horse will lick, 
rub, gnaw viciously at the region and will 
inflict frightful damage jf not effectively 
restrained for several weeks, presumably 
until the nerve stump has completely 
healed and adjusted itself harmoniously in 
the permanent cicatrix. 

The question has physiological and per- 
haps clinical facets which at least have 
academic values. A postoperative sequel 
of orthopedic surgery grave enough to 
justify an intracranial intervention ought 
to incite some interest in the animal clinic. 


*Veterinary Surgical Operations, by L. A. Meril- 
at, Alexander Eger, Chicago, 1906. 


New Anesthetic Is Safe for Horses a 
and Cattle 


A mixture of old-fashioned knock-out 
drops (chloral hydrate), Epsom salt, and 


pentobarbital sodium has had good results * 


as a total anesthetic for horses, bulls, and 
‘ther large animals that need surgical at- 
tention but might suddenly send the veter- 
inarian himself to the hospital in the 
midst of the operation. Dr. E. W. Millen- 
bruck of Carthage, Mo., described this new 
aid to the veterinary surgeon, which he 
developed jointly with Dr. M. H. Wallinga 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The mixture is safe and non-poisonous, 
said Dr. Millenbruck. It produces a short 
but complete period of anesthesia, enabling 
the surgeon to work 


animals recover from its effect quickly and 
without the floundering that might cause 
them further injury. He stated that he 
has used it in animal surgery that without 
it would have been difficult for him and 
painful to the animals.—Sci. News Letter, 
Sept. 6, 1947. 


A Report on an Attempt to Remove 
Adult Filaria from the Heart of a Dog 


An article in the Aug. 18, 1947, issue of 
Life Magazine, describing a catheter being 
introduced into the heart of a human being 
via the radial vein, recalls to mind a similar 
operation I performed on a dog. 

On Sept. 16, 1946, a female English 
Setter was presented to the hospital with a 
history of a dry dermatitis of several 
months’ dupvation. Skin scrapings showed 
evidence of a fungous infestation. Stools 
were negative. Blood examination displayed 
microfilaria. The temperature was 102 F., 
pulse 120, and respiration 20 at rest. Heart 
sounds revealed a marked valvular leakage. 
The animal showed mild exhaustion when 
trotted 30 paces. The appearance was that 
of general debilitation and unthriftiness. 

The owner was advised against institut- 
ing treatment for filariasis until the animal 
could be brought into better condition. 
“Diostate-D” (Upjohn), multivitamins, and 
a course of triple arsenates were adminis- 
tered for three weeks. Benzyl benzoate was 
applied to the affected areas of the skin. 
Within two weeks, the animal had improved 
and the skin condition cleared; another 
week of this treatment was carried on. 
However, instead of the animal improving 
further, it began to lose weight and be- 
came more easily exhausted. By the middle 
of February, 1947, she was unable to walk 
across the room without collapsing. On 
March 1, 1947, the owner decided to have 
her destroyed. 

I have had the desite for some time to 
find some surgical procedure in which adult 
filaria could be removed from the heart in 
these cases. The owner consented to the 
following procedure. It was decided that 
the most direct route to the right ventricle 
would be through the right jugular vein. 
An 18-in., 22-gauge length of silver wire 
was fashioned with a hook on one end 
measuring 1/16 in. Local anesthesia was 
used at the site, half way down the neck 
and around the ues A 1%-in. longi- 
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tudinal incision was made over, and 
parallel to, the jugular vein. The vein was 
then dissected free from surrounding tis- 
sues. Heavy silk suture was used to ligate 
the vein at both extremities of the dissected 
portion. The ligations were tied once and 
just tight enough to eliminate leakage. The 
vein was then incised longitudinally be- 
tween the ligatures with an incision just 
large enough to admit the wire hook. Before 
introducing the wire into the vein, it was 
sponged with sodium citrate solution. The 
wire was then inserted into the incision up 
to the posterior ligation. At this stage, a 
pair of Halsted’s mosquito forceps were 


Rees applied to the lips of the incision so as to 
prevent leakage when the ligation was 
loosened. The ligature was then loosened 
= and the wire introduced along the channel 
a ve of the jugular vein into the right auricle 
t Ais and further into the ventricle. It was 


hoped that by chance the adult filaria could 
be hooked and brought out in loop fashion, 
as one does when eating spaghetti. Eight 
trips were made into the ventricle without 
success. The hook would sometimes hang 
on the auriculo-ventricular valves, but a 
slight twist of the wire would dislodge it. 
Aseptic precautions were used during the 
operation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is believed that if an instrument such 
as is used in the removal of kidney stones 
in human surgery had been employed, the 
operation would have been successful in the 
removal of some filaria. The startling thing 
concerning this case is that the animal has 
apparently made a complete recovery. The 
last check is of the date of this report (Aug. 
29, 1947), when the owner stated that the 
animal is as much her old self as she ever 
was. The heart sounds are barely detectable 
and the general condition is good with no 
signs of exhaustion. 

It is my opinion that the mechanical con- 
tact of the wire with the adult filaria caused 
them to change location, thus relieving the 


valvular insufficiency—Moray Coop, 
D.V.M., Houston, Texas. 


Egyptian scientists have discovered that 
a substance in the pollen of date trees has 
the same physiologic effects (on rats) as 
the female sex hormone. —Set. News Let- 
ter, April 12, 1947. Shas 


Fractures Without Displacement 


Fractures of long bones, mostly of the 
tibia or radius, that remain intact for 
several days or more (in rare cases, weeks ) 
before the character of the injury is re- 
vealed by separation of the segments are 
well known to experienced practitioners in 
the horse field. The unprotected faces of 
these bones are the usual sites of the in- 
jury—often the violent kick of an unshod 
hoof—and may leave no conspicuous wound 
in the skin. For a day or more, the kicked 
horse may not be lame or only slightly so, 
until on brisk exercise it stops suddenly, 
to the astonishment of the driver, with a 
badly fractured leg and then and there 
has to be shot. More rarely, the injury is 
on the lateral face of the forearm between 
the bundles of flexor and extensor muscles 
where the border of the radius is quite 
superficial. The tough, thick periosteum at 
these exposed sites accounts for the strange 
accident, not to mention the common de- 
mineralized state of the equine skeleton. 
The accident is written into the oldest vet- 
erinary literature. The advice in order is 
to make a guarded diagnosis of horses lame 
from a kick on the medial face of the tibia 
or radius. 


Repeat Cesarean Sections 


The mortality of repeating classic 
cesarean section (human) in the past has 
been 3.2 per cent, but at the present -time 
the risk runs around 1.5 per cent with 
prospects of a still lower rate. It is 
likely that the risk would be greater for 
third, fourth, and fifth operations in both 
low and classic cesareans. The risk of 
rupture of the uterine cicatrix and intes- 
tinal adhesions is less in low section, but 


- that does not alter the mortality due to 


the operation. At second cesareans, hys- 
terectomy rather than tubal sterilization is 
performed. It disposes of the useless 
uterus.— Am. J. Obst. and Gynec., 53, 
(June, 1947): 914-922. ee 


The whole problem of sterility in cattle 
is so complex that one of the first things 
we have to do is to get our people, and 
ourselves, to realize that we’re a long way 
from a panacea. We cannot hope to solve 
it with any one drug or other single meth- 


od of treatment.—Dr. C. R. Donham before 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


| Dairy Practice* 


Mastitis Disinfection. — Successive dip- 
ping in two germicidal solutions usually was 
more effective in destroying organisms on 
teat cups than dipping in plain water fol- 
lowed by immersion in a germicidal solu- 
tion. Hypochlorite and quaternary ammon- 
ium compounds were of about equal value 
in destroying Streptococcus agalactiae on 


teats and teat cups.—Spurgeon et al. (Ind.). 


Quaternaries vs. Chlorine.—Quaternary 
ammonium compounds may offer an advan- 
tage over chlorine for washing the udders 
of dairy cows in that they do not appear 
to cause the hands of the milker or the 
teats to chap, as chlorine often does when 
used in hot water, especially in cold weath- 
er.—Keith and Reaves (Va.). 

ee ee 

Loafing Shed Aids Mastitis Control.— 
During periods of heavy infection with the 
organisms that cause mastitis, the use of 
a loafing shed where cattle can move at 
will and lie on a warm floor is an important 
means of bringing the infection under con- 
trol.—Kelly et al. (S. Dak.) 


Mastitis Therapy.—Sulfanilamide treat- 
ment of bovine mastitis caused a significant 
decrease in milk production, and the pre- 
treatment level was not regained until seven 
days after treatment was stopped, while 
penicillin therapy caused no significant 


change.—-Swanson and Herman (Mo.). 
@ 


Thyroprotein in Ketosis. — Thyroprotein 
feeding (15 Gm. daily) was credited with 
a beneficial effect on the course of 3 out 
of a total of 4 cases of ketosis studied.— 
Reece (N. J.). 

eee 

Dangers of Thyroprotein.—From stetho- 
scopic and electrocardiographic indications, 
it was concluded that thyroprotein feeding 
over an extended period predisposed cows 

*Gleanings from papers presented before the 
forty-second annual meeting of the American Dairy 


Science.Association, Guelph, Ont., June 24-26, 1947; 
based on abstracts in J. Dairy Sci., 30, (Aug. 1947). 
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Clinical Notes 


to heart murmurs and abnormal sinus 
arrhythmia, as well as to the increased 
heart rate commonly reported. In another 
series of studies, it appeared that thyro- 
protein could be effective in increasing milk 
production only when sufficient extra feed 
was present to maintain the heart rate 
above normal levels. Unless feed in excess 
of accepted standards was given, there was 
a gradual depletion of body stores until 
the cow actually was underfed and her 
milk production depressed. — Thomas, 
Sykes, et al. (USDA). 


There is no evidence that Q fever can 
be transmitted from. man to man.—J. E. 
Smadel, M. D. 


Iodopyrin and para-aminohippuric acid 
are capable of suppressing the excretion of 
penicillin by the kidneys. 


A tablespoon of formalin in a pint of cold 
water will control some cases of grass bloat. 
—Dr. E. T. Baker. PLS, 
2% 
walt. 

Sulfathalidine in Pig Scours. — Scours, 
characterized by grayish feces, occurred 
periodically in pigs fed a purified ration 
containing all of the known vitamins. Sul- 
fathalidine, fed at a level of about 0.65 Gm. 
per 10 lb. of body weight, was effective in 
preventing and stopping the trouble.— 
Cunha et al., J. Nutr., Aug. 11, 1947. 


Laboratory-Acquired Q Fever.—An ex- 
plosive outbreak of Q fever in February 
at the National Institute of Health involved 
18 workers on the Rickettsia of that infec- 
tion. By May, the total number of cases 
was 47. Although occurring in 13 of the 
cases, pneumonia was not the predominant 
clinical feature. Penicillin, sulfadiazine, 
and transfusion of immune blood had no 
effect on the course of the illness.—Abstr. 
J.Am.M.A., 185, (Oet. 18, 1947) :456, from 
Ann. Int. Med., July, 1947. 
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THE VARIOUS means ae by invading 
mastitis-producing bacteria are each re- 
sisted by the tissues of the animal with 
somewhat different reactions. Consequently, 
the symptoms manifested by the cow also 
tend to vary. Thus, clinical observations 
provide a partial means for attempting to 
differentiate the probable causative organ- 
isms of various cases. As would be ex- 
pected, the extensive overlapping of symp- 
toms, regardless of etiology, precludes very 
accurate differentia] diagnoses even though 
such observations are useful in practice. 

Two of the means by which bacteria 
cause mastitis are fairly well known, 
namely, by producing necrosis and by the 
formation of toxins. Another method ap- 
pears to be available and may even be 
the principal means used by common var- 
ieties of mastitis-producing streptococci, 
i.e., by changing the milk within the gland 
and causing it to become irritating to the 
tissues. 

Discussion of Concept of Intraglandular 
Milk Change.—It was observed that at- 
tacks caused by Streptococcus agalactiae 
frequently occurred at times when milk had 
remained “overtime” in infected glands, 
as may happen when cows are beginning 
to be dried up just prior to freshening, or 
when not properly milked out. Schalm! re- 
ported the production of attacks in cows 
under the latter conditions. Furthermore, 
attacks were often reducable by frequent 
removal of the milk. Thus, the presence of 
inflammation was apparently influenced by 
the length of time that the organisms were 
present in a particular quantity of milk 
within a gland. The necessity for fairly 
normal milk to be present in a gland in 
order for acute attacks caused by Str. agal- 
actiae to occur was indicated, inasmuch as 
attacks were confined for practical pur- 
poses to milking glands, and the cessation 
of milk production through deferred milk- 


Presented before the Section on General Prac- 
tice, Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting, American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 
18-21, 1947. 

From the Department of Dairy Industry, Ohio 
Agriculture Experiment Station, Wooster. 


W. D. POUNDEN, D.V.M., M.S. 
Wooster, Ohio 


ing would abort an attack in some cases.” 
Several details indicated that Str. agalac- 
tiae produced the reaction in the tissues 
through lowering the pH of the milk until 
it became irritating to the gland. These 
organisms readily acidified milk well below 
the precipitating point of its casein (about 
pH 4.8) and tended to do this in concen- 
trated areas such as could be observed in 
Hotis tests. Lactic acid solutions of similar 
pH were observed by Hopkirk® to be irri- 
tating to mammary tissues. Whey, having 
a slightly lower pH, resulting from growth 
of these organisms in milk, was observed 
by Pounden and Zehner‘ to produce marked 
inflammatory reactions, rather similar to 
naturally occurring attacks, when injected 
into udders. Sjollema and van der Sande® 
had previously drawn attention to the simil- 
arity of the secretions produced by strep- 
tococci and those produced by chemical 
irritants. Further support for this explan- 
ation was obtained from the fact that, in 
the early stages prior to observing inflam- 
mation in the gland, secretions of abnor- 
mally low pH containing fine particles of 
curd and masses of the organisms were 
sometimes obtained. Then again, as de- 
scribed by Gibbons,® the lumina of alveoli 
involved in an attack were filled with coag- 
ulated masses of exudate and clotted milk. 

Characteristics of Mastitis Organisms.— 
A review of the characteristics of the or- 
ganisms capable of producing mastitis 
showed that common varieties of mastitis- 
producing streptococci have the ability to 
readily acidify milk but seldom cause ne- 
crosis or produce toxin. The coliform 
group can freely acidify milk to the point 
where it becomes irritating to udder tis- 
gues. They seldom produced necrosis but 
formed endotoxins. For the most part, 
Staphylococcus albus was confined to ac- 
tions rather similar to Str. agalactiae. 
Staphylococcus aureus did the same but 
only too often made use of its ability to 
produce necrosis and abscesses, and at 
times formed exotoxins. Such conditions 
may produce severe systemic reactions and 
hemoglobinuria. Corynebacterium pyogenes 
is another organism which made use of all 
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three methods of attack. Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa produced both necrosis and a 
toxin in mastitis cases, as indicated by the 
clinical descriptions in the literature. Pas- 
teurella appeared to confine their activity 
to necrosis of the tissues, although some 
strains were capable of sufficiently acidify- 
ing milk to cause trouble. 

Reactions of the Udder to Invasion by 
Bacteria.—The presence of an irritant pro- 
duced by bacteria from the milk tended to 
cause widespread edema of the gland. The 
outflow of serous exudates flushed the irri- 
tant from the tissue surfaces and neutral- 
ized it. The lymph system absorbed the 
irritating liquids. The acidified milk curd, 
mucus, and cellular débris formed soft clots 
in the alveoli and ducts. When the organ- 
isms produced necrosis, fibrinous exudates 
entered the affected area in an attempt to 
wall off and limit progress of the invasion. 
Thus, abscesses developed. Hard clots 
formed, dueeto the presence of the fibrin. 
Toxins were picked up by the lymph system 
and thus gained access to the main blood 
stream. Some of them also penetrated blood 
vessels in the affected area and caused 
thrombosis. 

Symptoms.—The swelling and pain pro- 
duced an irritable animal. Temperatures 
rose in the presence of extensive inflam- 
mation. When the irritant was produced 
from the milk, the cow was seldom much 
depressed. The whole quarter was usually 
swollen almost from the start and the ma- 
jority of the clots were soft and easily re- 
moved through the teat orifice. On the 
other hand, when localized necrosis took 


place the swollen area at first was usually 
limited but extremely hard. The majority 
of the clots were too firm to be easily re- 
moved through the teat sphincter. The 
exotoxins of hemolytic staphylococci caused 
marked depression. They also produced 
thrombosis in local blood vessels that re- 
sulted in gangrene and hemoglobinuria 
through hemolysis of the red blood cells. 
The severity of the case generally increased 
during the first two days. Severe depres- 
sion, weakness, and absence of high tem- 
peratures were rather characteristic of 
cases affected by coliform endotoxins and 
attacks were usually of sudden onset. At- 
tacks resulting from infection with the 
other principal toxin-producing organism, 
namely C. pyogenes, were generally of a 
rather protracted nature, with severe ones 
often ending in death after many days of 
continuous depression and inappetence. 
The Differential Diagnosis of Acute 
Cases.—An attempt is made to briefly sum- 
marize the material in the accompanying 
table. As is to be expected in a disease as 
complex as mastitis, every statement re- 
quires numerous qualifications which can- 
not be included in a limited discussion of 
this sort. Under “cow,” the presence or ab- 
sence of a rise in temperature or toxemia 
are listed. The latter was manifested by 
marked depression, inappetence, and simi- 
lar characteristics well known to veteri- 
narians. Details listed under “udder” refer 
to the type of secretions -present. It was 
taken for granted that swelling would be 
present in all instances. Opposite these de- 
tails are listed the organisms most likely 


TABLE |—The Differential Diagnosis of Acute Mastitis Cases 


Cow Udder 


Probable bacteria Prognosis 


Serous exudates, 
soft clots (majority). 


Usual streptocci, 
staphylococci, 
coliform. 


duction present or next 
lactation. 


Fibrinous exudates, 
firm clots (majority). 

Intensely firm 
areas. 


Nontoxic; rise in 
temperature. 


Str. aureus, 
unusual streptocci 
Cc. pyogenes, 

Ps. aeruginosa, 


Pasteurella. Permanent loss unless 


Serous exudates, 
soft clots (majority), 
gas in exudates. 


Toxic; weak; no 
rise in temperature. 


quickly aborted. 

Future production de- 
pends on speed of re- 
covery. 


Coliform. 


Fibrinous exudates, 
firm clots (majority). 


Str. aureus, 
C. pyogenes. 


Toxic; rise in Purulent, malodorous. 
temperature. 


(Sometimes 


Permanent loss, abscess 
formation ; sometimes pro- 
tracted illness or death. 


C. pyogenes, 
Str. aureus. 


hemoglobinuria). Hemolysed blood in 


exudates, 


Permanent loss and 
slough; protracted illness 


Str. aureus (hem.), 
Cl. welchii. 
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to be present and finally the probable prog- 
nosis and other remarks concerning various 
groupings. Recommendations regarding 
treatments change almost daily; thus, no 
attempt is made to discuss this phase. 
Suffice it to say it is generally agreed that 
sympomatic treatment is in order. Thus, 
it is more logical to use parenterally ad- 
ministered sulfonamide drugs, and other- 
wise treat systemic reactions when these 
are present, than to rely entirely on ud- 
der infusions for all types of cases. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. EDWARD A. WILSON (Emmaus, Pa.): 
There are some farm organizations, apparently rep- 
utable, in Pennsylvania that recommend that cows 
be milked dry with the machine, and that hand 
stripping not be practised after the use of the ma- 
chine. 1 would like to have some comments on that 
procedure as the probable cause of mastitis. 

DR. POUNDEN: Briefly, these people, I believe, 
do not recommend leaving milk in the udder. What 
they really intend to convey is that the cows should 
be milked with the machine and the stripping done 
while the machine is on the cow. I think there is 
plenty of evidence to show that you cannot leave 
milk in the cow’s udder and get by with it very 
long, when there is infection there. There have 
to be special conditions under which activity will 
take place. While we can’t always say just when 
they are present, they generally are at some time or 
other. So that is the answer. The cows should have 
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‘Sjollema, B., and Van der Zande, J. E.: On 
Abnormal Milk and on the Influence of an Aseptic 
Udder Inflammation on the Composition of the Milk. 
J. Biol. Chem., 58, (1922): 613. 
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Hypochlorites and Quaternary Ammonium. 
—Quaternary ammonium compounds were 


compared with  hypochlorites against 
Staphylococcus aureus, Bacillus panis, 
Escherichia coli, Micrococcus candidus, 


Pseudomonas aeruginosa, and cheese starter 
organisms by means of the glass-slide tech- 
nique used for testing the chlorine products. 
Against the gram-positive spp. the am- 
monium compounds were more effective 
than the hypochlorites. Against gram- 
negative spp. the reverse was true.—Biol. 
Abstr., Sec. C., June-July, 1947: 1458. 


Do Rats Spread Swine Erysipelas? 


In July, 1944, Stiles reported (Am. J. Vet. 
Res.) the first confirmed isolation of Ery- 
sipelothrix rhusiopathiae from a diseased 
common rat (Rattus norvegicus) captured 
on a dump near the Denver stockyards, and 
he cautioned that rats may serve to transmi! 
swine erysipelas from infected hoglots to 
noninfected premises. Recently, C. H. 
Drake and Elizabeth Hall, of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, added new evidence 
(Am, J. Pub. Health, July, 1947) to sup- 
port Stiles’ warning. During a leptospirosis 
survey, these investigators captured an ap- 
parently healthy, common rat from which 
E. rhusiopathiae was isolated. Although 
this rat did not show symptoms or patho- 
logic changes indicative of swine erysipelas 
infection, as did the one examined-by Stiles, 
the authors pointed out that it may have 
been in a prodromal stage of infection. 


lodized Salt Bill Defeated 


H.R. 2717 and H.R. 4211, providing that 
table salt shall contain no less than 75 to 
80 parts of iodide per million, were de- 
feated by the 80th Congress (J.Am.M.A.., 
135, Oct. 18, 1947: 434-435), owing to the 
alleged protest of the salt industry against 
the endorsement of the Council of Food 
and Nutrition, National Research Council, 
American Public Health Association, and 
Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers. In certain iodine-deficient regions 
as many as 60 per cent of adolescent girls 
suffered from colloid goiter. The incidence 
in man, which was dramatically reduced 
by the use of iodized table salt, is now 
mounting because of diminishing interest 
in its prevention, the editorial (loc. cit.) 
points out. Of special interest in veteri- 
nary medicine is the statement that “In 
Chicago all laboratory dogs were goitrous 
in those days; within a year or two eemrens 
dogs were seldom seen.’ 


The toad is the only animal that is known 
to be free from cancer. The examination 
of 50,000 toads in France and Algiers, and 
failure to cause cancer in toads with chemi- 
cals, is the basis of the assertion. The find- 
ing raises the question of the possible pre- 
ventive action of toad venom.—Science 
News Letter. 
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Swine Practice 


THE NorTH Central States known as the 
Cornbelt produce a major portion of our 
swine population. In this area, where farm- 
ers depend upon their pig crop for a large 
portion of their income, swine practice 
comprises a large portion of the general 
practitioner’s work from which he obtains 
a sizable revenue. 

Swine practice involves not only the 
treatment of sick pigs or the immunization 
of healthy pigs against infectious or con- 
tagious diseases, but it also requires the 
ability to offer to clients sound and help- 
ful advice in swine husbandry. I have 
found that many clients look to the veteri- 
narian for such advice. Consequently, 
swine practice presents many problems 
which range from the simple to the com- 
plex. The veterinarian, therefore, must be 
not only proficient in the art of healing 
or preventive medicine but he also must be 
efficient in the art of management and hus- 
bandry. 

Advice as to Cross Breeding—Common 
queries frequently put to the practitioners 
in the field concern the selection of proper 
breeding stock in both the male and female: 
when gilts or sows should be bred, how to 
feed and care for gilts prior to breeding 
and during the gestation period, also how 
best to handle and feed the mothers and 
pigs at-farrowing time and up to weaning 
time, ete. Regardless of how simple some 
of the queries may seem, they are impor- 
tant to the client and should not be treated 
casually. The practitioner should give 
careful consideration to each question and 
give an intelligent answer. Giving helpful 
information to clients creates professional 
prestige and confidence and causes clients to 
bring their livestock problems to the vet- 
erinarian, thereby discouraging quacks and 
peddlers. 

Swine practice involves a year-round 
vigilance and care of the swine population. 
Many of our swine diseases are seasonal, 
while others may occur any day of the year 
and at almost any age or size. 

Presented before the Section on General Practice, 


Pighty-fourth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 18-21, 


Baby Pig Losses.—A large percentage of 
our annual pig crop is lost during the first 
weeks of life. At least one-third or more 
is lost between farrowing and weaning 
time. This high mortality has perturbed 
both the farmer and the veterinarian, but 
thus far, we haven’t done much about it. 
However, I feel that there are some defi- 
nite practices that would reduce this high 
mortality. 

An important factor is to encourage the 
selection of the best gilts in the herd for 
breeding, and mating them to prolific boars 
of good stock. This practice will aid in 
producing larger, stronger, and healthier 
litters which will develop more rapidly. 

The farmer who markets his quickly de- 
veloping gilts for butcher hogs, and re- 
tains the mediocre or slowly developing 
ones for breeding, gets off to a bad start 
for his future pig crop. Another impor- 
tant factor is the fitting and management 
of the gilt from the time of her selection, 
through her breeding, gestation, farrow- 
ing, and nursing periods. Breeding gilts 
should be selected and separated from the 
herd when they weigh from 130 to 150 lb., 
while they are still growing well, and be- 
fore they have acquired too much solid 
fat. Proper feeding and fitting of the gilt 
or brood sow prior to breeding her, and 
through her gestation period, is essential 
toward insuring a large and healthy litter 
of pigs. During her gestation period, she 
needs the proper feeds to maintain her own 
health and weight and to develop a sizable 
litter of strong and healthy pigs. The size 
and strength of a litter of pigs at birth 
depends much upon the kind of feed and the 
management the sow received before she 
was bred and during the time the litter 
was being developed. A well-balanced ra- 
tion of grains, proteins, minerals, and vita- 
mins is required, and the practitioner can 
be helpful in suggesting such a ration to 
his farmer client. The use of a well-bred and 
prolific boar is always essential in securing 
a good pig crop, for the size of the litters 
and the strength of the pigs at birth de- 
pends largely upon the type of boar used. 
The boar should be of good stock, a type 
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and size to conform to the gilts to be bred, 
and should be in good health, rugged condi- 
tion, and free from infectious and trans- 
missible diseases. 

Equipment.—Another important factor in 
preventing little pig losses is the type of 
equipment or farrowing quarters at far- 
rowing time. Such equipment may vary 
depending upon the locality and the time 
of year pigs are farrowed. 

In northern Iowa, where I practise, we 
have very seasonable weather. For those 
farmers who prefer having their pigs far- 
rowed in late winter or early spring, a 
good central farrowing house is perhaps 
the most practical. Where electricity is 
available, as it is on a large percentage of 
our farms today, the small electric pen 
brooder may be used to good advantage. 
These brooders need not be expensive. The 
pigs take to them readily, and when used, 
many more pigs are saved from injury, 
chilling, and an early death. Such brooders 
not only keep new-born pigs warm, dry, and 
from being injured, but also aid in prevent- 
ing scours, pneumonia, and other disturb- 
ances caused by chilly, drafty, and damp 
quarters. 

When pigs are to be farrowed in the late 
spring or early summer, then the individ- 
ual or colony-type farrowing house can 
be used to good advantage. These houses 
are usually placed on clean plots of pas- 
ture. The small pigs have access to green 
feed, clean ground, and more favorable 
weather, almost from the time of birth. 
This type of practice seems to be gaining 
in popularity. 

The spring of 1946 gave considerable 
proof that more pigs per litter can be saved 
if farrowed under favorable conditions. 
Pigs on the average farm were farrowed 
three to six weeks later than ordinarily, 
because of a shortage of feeds. Notwith- 
standing the fact that fewer sows were held 
over and bred for farrowing in the spring 
of 1946, the larger numbers of pigs saved 
per litter aided markedly in reducing the 
predicted shortage of pork. 

If early farrowing facilities are not ade- 
quate, we practitioners may well advise our 
clients to have their pigs farrowed later 
in the season, when conditions are more 
favorable. 

The spring of 1947 again proved defi- 
nitely to be an unfavorable season for early 
farrowing. The cold and wet spring com- 


pelled many farmers to keep their pigs 
confined too long. Scours, anemia, hypogly- 
cemia, and the like caused a high mortality 
in baby pigs. It also was responsible for a 
large number of stunted and unthrifty 
pigs. Also the muddy lots have produced 
a heavy infeetion with internal parasites, 
ascarids, and lung worms. 

Here, again, pigs farrowed in May or 
early June did far better. More pigs were 
saved per litter, and there were less stunted 
and unthrifty pigs in these later farrowed 
herds. 

Early Disturbances in the Brood Sow.— 
Abortion is one of the early and most fre- 
quent disturbances in the bred sow. In a 
majority of cases, abortions are caused by 
Brucella infections; but there undoubtedly 
are other causes, such as influenza, mis- 
handling, transportation injuries, avitami- 
noses, mineral deficiencies, and occasionally 
abortions that occur following the vaccina- 
tion against hog cholera by the simultane- 
ous method. 

I do not feel that we can prescribe any 
definite methods whereby we can control or 
eradicate brucellosis infection; each herd 
is an individual problem and must be han- 
dled as such. However, there are certain 
routine control practices that we can fol- 
low, 7.€.: 

I never advise clients to retain sows or 
gilts for future breeding if they have once 
aborted. Make sure that all lots are thor- 
eughly cleaned and disinfected. Select the 
young gilts as early as possible, and main- 
tain them on clean ground. Test the gilts 
and boars for brucellosis before breeding 
time. Retest the gilts four and five weeks 
after breeding, again after the tenth week 
of pregnancy, and eliminate all reactors. 
These procedures will help break the chain 
of infection, and will aid in bringing the 
disease under control. 

During some breeding seasons, there is 
considerable influenza among the herds. It 
is not good practice to breed during an 
epidemic of swine influenza. Many gilts 
will not conceive, and those that do may 
have small and weak litters. Other gilts 
may abort. I find it good practice to advise 
clients to refrain from breeding until the 
epidemic has subsided. 

Disturbances at Farrowing Time.—Dis- 
turbances which cause economic losses at 
farrowing time include: dystocia, restless 
mothers, cannibalism, failure to lactate, 
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overfeeding the farrowing sow, milk fever, 
and others. 

Dystocia is caused by slipshod methods 
in selecting gilts, using too large a sire on 
under-developed gilts, fetuses too large for 
the pelvic orifice, dry births, malformations, 
and others. 

Dystocia often may be corrected if the 
veterinarian is called early and if the in- 
experienced client has refrained from at- 
tempting to aid the sow. Too frequently, 
the inexperienced farmer has made this 
attempt, and has caused more damage than 
the veterinarian can hope to repair. Usu- 
ally the veterinarian can deliver most sows 
by careful manipulation and the use of suf- 
ficient quantities of clean, warm water and 
mild soap as a lubricant. 

For dry births, malformations, and over- 
sized fetuses, the use of large quantities 
of a bland oil, or a mixture of linseed oil 
in warm water, will aid markedly in 
making delivery and in preventing trauma. 
The use of instruments in swine dystocia is 
not too satisfactory, because sometimes 
there is injury to the dam, to the fetus, or 
to both. The use of a common 3-inch 
gauze bandage snare is much more satis- 
factory, and far less dangerous. 

The use of hormones is beneficial at 
times, but one never is sure of the type of 
reaction that may be produced. There is 
an equal chance that the uterus will be con- 
tracted ahead of the fetus rather than after. 
Of course, cesarean section is always the 
last resort, and unless other veterinarians 
are more fortunate than I, such operations 
are only about 50 per cent successful. 

Restless Dams—Cannibalism.—Failure to 
keep breeding dates in order that the sow 
may be isolated several days in advance of 
her farrowing causes restless dams as well 
as loss of pigs. A sow always should be 
isolated several days prior to farrowing, 
because this gives her a chance to become 
accustomed to her new quarters, and it pre- 
vents her from farrowing among the herd, 
thereby saving more pigs per litter. 

Cannibalism is not very common, and I 
have found no way of correcting it. 

Lactation failure has caused the loss of 
many a fine litter. I have found the admin- 
istration of two or three small doses of 
anterior pituitary extract, given intramus- 
cularly, will stimulate the flow of milk. 
Sometimes I have obtained excellent results 
through this treatment and other times 
the results have not been so good. 


‘if they are farrowed early in the spring 


Overfeeding the sow just after she has 
farrowed occurs frequently and gets the 
pigs off to a bad start. Throwing a sow 
off feed is largely due to faulty feeding 
methods and faulty management. I always 
recommend a very light ration for the sow 
during the first thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours after farrowing. She should be given 
plenty of liquids but very little solid feeds. 
After that period, her ration can be in- 
creased until she \is on full feed. If this 
feeding program is followed, the sow will 
continue to give a good flow of milk, though 
she may lose some weight. This plan is 
much more practical than to overfeed her 
the first day or two and then have her re- 
fuse to eat for a week or ten days. 

Keep Pigs Healthy and Growing.—Good 
management is required to keep little pigs 
healthy and growing. The dams must have 
a plentiful supply of milk, and it must be 
of good quality. Therefore, the sow’s ra- 
tion should contain adequate proteins, min- 
erals, and salt, along with the grain ration. 
Preferably, she should have access to a self- 
feeder so that she may eat at will and in 
whatever quantity she desires. 

Clean, dry quarters, free from draft, are 
important to the health of the sow and her 
pigs. A balanced diet and proper quarters 
will go a long way toward preventing white 
scours or baby pig scours. If such a con- 
dition does occur, a change in the sow’s 
diet, or a reduction of her diet for a day or 
two, and the administration of a mild flush 
often will correct it. 

A condition known as baby pig disease 
or hypoglycemia occurs in pigs 1 to 2 weeks 
old, sometimes older than that. Rough- 
coated, unthrifty pigs are the first evi- 
dence of the disease, and the veterinarian 
will notice that such pigs belong to one 
or more litters. The cause is that the dam 
is giving milk deficient in sugar. I prefer 
to treat such pigs by giving them 10 to 15 
ec. of a 50 per cent glucose solution intra- 
peritoneally, together with 10 cc. of hog 
cholera antiserum. Then I paint the nipples 
of the dam with corn syrup two or three 
times daily for several days, and usually 
excellent results are obtained. The sows 
with the affected litters should be isolated 
for several days in order to carry out the 
treatment more effectively. 

Anemia.—Anemia is another common 
condition prevalent in small pigs, especially 


and are confined too long. Unless precau- 
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tions are taken, it will occur in closely 
confined pigs that are 2 to 6 weeks of age. 
Older and unconfined pigs also may con- 
tract the disease, but less frequently. 

Fresh, clean dirt or sod placed in the 
pens so that the pigs may have access to it 
is an excellent preventive measure. A solu- 
tion of copper and iron mixed with an 
equal part of molasses (which is high in 
iron content) painted on the dam’s nipples 
once daily for a week or more also is a 
good preventive measure. When a large 
number in a herd is affected with anemia, I 
prefer giving the copper-iron solution per 
os, using a small oil can to administer it. 
This treatment is followed with the admin- 
istration of 10 cc. of hog-cholera serum, 
given intraperitoneally, with the antiserum 
kept at body temperature to prevent shock. 
The pigs respond more rapidly and the 
mortality is less under this treatment. Pigs 
that are old enough to eat and have ac- 
cess to feeds may easily be treated by add- 
ing a small amount of copper and iron to 
the feed. 

Pigs that are confined are likely to be 
low in hemoglobin and, when turned out, 
exercise too strenuously and die suddenly 
from exhaustion. Such pigs should be con- 
fined again and treated for several days 
before they again may be allowed liberty. 

Plant Poisoning.—Rarely does a season 
pass without numerous cases of some form 
of plant poisoning, especially among young- 
er pigs. The most common cases of plant 
poisoning in my practice are caused by the 
young cockle-bur plant, the deadly night- 
shade, and a common weed known as dog 
fennel. I have had some vivid experience 
with all three of these species. One may 
always suspect plant poisoning if appar- 
ently healthy pigs on pasture or in barnlots 
sicken suddenly, go into convulsions, show 
accelerated breathing, become prostrate, 
and die suddenly. 

Frequently, the above symptoms are not 
even noted. The farmer finds one or more 
of his pigs dead in the house, lot, or pas- 
ture, without others showing sickness. A 
history and the presence of poisonous plants 
in the lots or pastures are determining 
factors. 

Tetanus.—Tetanus is not uncommon 
among swine and has gone unrecognized in 
some cases by practitioners. It occurs fol- 
lowing castration on certain infected farms. 

Jittery Pigs.—I have seen this condition 


‘cause death. 


in one or more litters in a herd; at time: 
only a few pigs in a litter may be afflicted 
but I have seen every litter in the her 
affected. Clinical symptoms are shivering 
jerking, weakness, and difficulty in nursing 
The cause is not definitely known. How- 
ever, some research men believe it is a 
dietary condition, possibly a form of hypo- 
glycemia. Many of the pigs outgrow it 
If the condition is a form of hypoglycemia, 
then the administration of glucose and keep- 
ing the pigs warm in an electric brooder 
would be indicated. 

Perverted Appetites.—The ingesting of 
excessive amounts of foreign material: 
(mud, sand, or concrete), causing a stop 
page of the bowel and. enteritis, takes < 
heavy toll of the annual baby pig crop. 
Sows that are permitted to wallow in mud 
holes carry large quantities of foreign ma- 
terials on their mammae, and pigs nursing 
these sows ingest large amounts of this 
material for days or weeks. Frequently, 
it causes impaction of the bowel which 
results in death. If the sows and pigs are 
kept on concrete floors, or on drylots, the 
condition can be prevented. 

Perverted appetites cause pigs to eat ex- 
cessive amounts of sand, concrete, or other 
indigestible materials, and when these be- 
come lodged along the digestive tract they 
Perverted appetites may be 
caused by nutritional deficiencies or lack 
of minerals. It always is sound manage. 
ment to induce the nursing pig to eat sup- 
plementary feed early in life, in order that 
it may make good gains and maintain good 
health. Pigs that have been well nursed 
and have been eating well will have no diffi- 
culty going on their own after weaning 

“Once I have my pigs weaned, I can 
make hogs out of them,” is the remark 
made by many clients. We all know that 
there are many perplexing problems that 
can, and do, occur in older pigs; but I have 
always felt that such pigs have more re- 
sistance and can be more easily treated. 
Hog cholera, swine erysipelas, parasitic in- 
festation, necrotic enteritis, hemorrhagic 
dysentery, influenza, anemia, and nutri- 
tional deficiencies are conditions that must 
be carefully guarded against. 

Postvaccination Disturbances.—Each has 
his opinion as to the proper weight and 
age pigs should be immunized against hog 
cholera. I prefer not to vaccinate pigs 
until they are 6 weeks old (8 weeks is pref- 
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erable), unless compelled to on account of 
direct exposure or exposure from adjacent 
farms. 

On certain farms where vaccination 
troubles have occurred, and are likely to 
occur again, it may be advisable to vac- 
cinate the pigs while they still are nursing. 
There does seem to be an advantage in 
following this practice on certain farms. 
Weaned pigs in good health can, and should, 
be vaccinated as soon after weaning as 
possible. Of course, it is a physical im- 
possibility to vaccinate all pigs at a cer- 
tain age or weight. Vaccination season 
usually runs from sixty to ninety days and, 
naturally, many pigs will be much older 
than 8 weeks before the veterinarian can 
attend to all of the herds. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that pigs 
should be in good health at the time of 
immunization if postvaccination troubles 
are to be avoided. They should be free 
of internal parasites, necrotic enteritis, 
anemia, swine influenza, and other detri- 
mental conditions. The herd should be 
carefully inspected and the client ques- 
tioned concerning its well-being before 
serum and virus is used. If a herd does not 
appear healthy, decline to vaccinate; deter- 
mine the trouble, if possible, and instruct 
the owner in the measures he should take 
before immunization takes place. Such a 
practice will save many a misunderstanding 
for the veterinarian, and he will command 
much more respect from his client. 

Postvaccination disturbances are less 
common than in former years, and the defi- 


nite reasons for this are better management ~ 


and better feeding methods. Many farm- 
ers have realized that pigs cannot be suc- 
cessfully raised on the contaminated lots or 
grounds used as hog lots by their fathers 
and grandfathers. 

Rotation of hog lots and pasturés is as 
essential as rotation of crops. The central 
hog house now is being better lighted and 
better ventilated and usually is surrounded 
by concrete feed floors upon which the pigs 
may eat and lie down without being belly- 
deep in mud. Methods of feeding have 
changed, too, Ten or twelve years ago a 
self-feeder was a rare piece of equipment. 
Today, one rarely finds a farm that hasn’t 
one or more. The feeding of corn a la mud, 
and of liquids from the old smelly slop 
barrel, has changed to the feeding of clean 
ground grains with proteins, supplements, 
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minerals, and salt in self-feeders; clean 
water is furnished in fountains where the 
pigs have access to it at all times. As a 
consequence of these improved practices, 
pigs are being reared under far more favor- 
able conditions, and many of the causative 
factors of postvaccination troubles have 
been eliminated. 

Swine erysipelas has not been too trouble- 
some in my section of the state, although 
I know it is a problem in some localities. 
Necrotic enteritis and hemorrhagic dys- 
entery still are troublesome to the practi- 
tioner and take their toll of the annual pig 
crop. Most of us have tried all the reme- 
dies that have ever been prescribed, but 
we still are looking for better ones. These 
disturbances are less common than former!y 
because of better management and feeding 
methods. I feel that more can be done 
toward controlling and preventing these dis- 
eases than can be done toward curing them, 
once they appear. 

Veterinary science has done a magnificent- 
job in correcting the ills and maintaining 
the health of the swine population. We, 
as veterinarians, can not and should not 
expect to correct all the ills and disturb- 
ances of swine by medication alone. Many 
of them are caused by poor management 
and faulty feeding. Therefore, we must 
not only be well versed in our own science, 
but we must understand the problems which 
confront our clients and be able to advise 


them intelligently. 
DISCUSSION 


DR. ARCHER (Terre Haute, Dr. 
will you state your treatment for necrotic enter- 
itis in swine? 

DR. KAISER: Necrotic enteritis is still one of our 
big headaches. We have tried practically every 
treatment on the calendar or in the book, and we 
are still looking for a better one. However, we 
have lowered the incidence of necrotic enteritis in 
swine by the proper methods of feeding and the 
feeding of salt. If pigs could be taken out of 
infected lots where pigs have been raised year after 
year and put on self-feeders containing a grain 
mixture and approximately 1 to 2 per cent of salt, 
a lot of that trouble could be eliminated. When 1 
obtained my own farm they told me it was impos- 
sible to raise pigs there because of necrotic enteritis. 
I put in concrete floors, filled up the mudholes, and 
changed the lots as much as I possibly could. We 
obtained self-feeders, and used this salt mixture in 
our feed. I can say truthfully (I am not boasting) 
there has not been a case of necrotic enteritis on 
that farm in the eight years that I have owned it. 

This past year I was called in on several cases 
where the same trouble existed. The pigs were out 
on clean ground, but yet they were not free from 
enteritis. The feeding methods were wrong. They 
were hauling the feed in and feeding the pigs right 
out on the dirt, throwing the shell corn on the 
ground, They did feed the ground oats and some of 
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the supplement in troughs, but there, again, was a 
chance for the pigs to pick up the germs from the 
ground. The pigs got into the open troughs with 
their feet and contaminated it. 

So, we changed the feeding program. We took 
away the troughs and brought in self-feeders. We 
ground the feed, put in the salt, and cleaned up the 
enteritis. 

One of the other ways of treating enteritis is the 
use of some of the sulfonamides: sulfathiazole, 
sulfapyridine, etc. I have never used any of those 
products in enteritis. I tried it once or twice but 
did not get good results. 

Then, of course, the old treatment, alkaline solu- 
tion, is still being used, but I don’t think much of 
it. 

I believe a lot of enteritis must be prevented by 
proper management, proper feeding, and using 
proper ingredients. I think the salt treatment is 
one of the best; at least that has been my experi- 


ence. 

DR. ARCHER: Do you think the brood sow can 
be a carrier of this disease? 

DR. KAISER: I don’t know that I can give you 
a definite answer to that. Do you mean, does she 
harbor the disease? From my experience, I would 
question that. My experience with necrotic enter- 
itis has been mostly in feeder pigs from weaning 
time on up to 75, 80, and possibly 90 lb.; occa- 
sionally, a bigger pig than that, maybe 100 or 125 
lb. This seems to be the critical time. I don’t 
think the brood sow would be a carrier. 

DR. ARCHER: The reason I brought that up 
is that every year we have the same trouble with 
pigs of about the same age. We fenced off the 
pasture to about 6 or 8 acres so there would not be 
too many head on the pasture, and still we had 
trouble. 

I suggested they get rid of the brood sows and 
keep the fresh stock away from the farm. We have 
eliminated it that way. But before, even with the 
proper changing of pasture, we still were bothered 
with it. 

DR. KAISER: I still go back to my opinion that 
the brood sow is not a carrier. 

CHAIRMAN CAREY: I was glad to hear Dr. 
Kaiser emphasize the value of the cement floor. If 
we have a herd with necrotic enteritis and the 
owner has a good cement floor, we have him get the 
herd of hogs on the cement floor and confine them, 
providing he has good sleeping quarters that can be 
well bedded and are adjacent. In that herd, if it 
is a bad case of so-called bloody enteritis, or even 
the black scours, he will have some pigs get so sick 
they won't eat. It is next to impossible to treat 
them via their feed. 

We handle those pigs or hogs individually. Each 
is given a 5-Gm. oblate of sulfaguanidine for three 
days. At the end of two days, a good many pigs 
will start eating, and a third dose will put them 
back on their feed so they can take the salt treat- 
ment that Dr. Kaiser mentioned. 

We use the salt treatment along with the alkaline 
treatment as recommended. We use a pound of 
the alkaline powder dissolved in a gallon of water 
to make our stock solution. We add a pint of that 
solution and a pound of salt to 15 gal. of water, 
and soak 3 bu. of oats in it, from one feed to the 
next, and feed that. 

Recently, we have been using sodium sulfathiazole 
treatment. It seems to get especially good results 
in the bloody enteritis. We take 1 Ib. of sodium 
sulfathiazole and dissolve it in 1 gal. of water. To 
that, we add a dram of neoprontosil solution that 
we make up by using one to three 5-gr. neoprontosil 
tablets to an ounce of water. 

This sulfathiazole solution is put up in gallons, 
and we use 1 pint daily to 100, 50-lb. pigs, or we 
use 1 pint daily to 5,000 lb. of pork. Originally, 
we dissolved 2 lb. of sodium sulfathiazole in a gal- 
lon of water. — of that will settle ont. So, we 


reduced the amount of sodium sulfathiazole and 
decreased the dosage to one half. Inversely, if you 
have 50, 100-lb. pigs, you use a pint of the solution. 

We keep them on that for about three days. Then 
we skip a day and continue it for three more days. 

Are there any other questions in regard to swine 
practice? 

DR. CAMPBELL (Minnesota): Would the Doc- 
tor describe the condition of fennel poisoning in 
postmortem examination? 

DR. KAISER: You probably will not find very 
many postmortem lesions. I will tell you about my 
vivid experience with dog fennel poisoning. A herd 
of hogs close to town had been on rather barren 
pasture for a considerable time. They were hungry 
for green stuff. Their owner decided to move them 
across the lot about 2 or 3 rods into another pas- 
ture. In that pasture there was a luscious growth 
of dog fennel, probably a half acre or so, right 
around the building. When he transferred those 
plgs into the lot, they were so hungry for green 
stuff, and it tasted so good to them, they started 
filling up on this dog fennel, and they literally 
gorged their stomachs with it. 

I think it was only a matter of an hour or two 
afterward that he noticed the pigs; he found 4 or 
5 of them dead and several in a prostrate condi- 
tion, not lying on their side but on their stomachs, 


.with all fours stretched out. He became alarmed 


immediately and called me. 

Upon my arrival at the farm, I saw the condition 
as explained to you. Without too much questioning, 
I proceeded to examine some of those dead pigs, 
postmortem. Immediately, I saw that their stomachs 
were gorged with the dog fennel, and noted the 
terrific odor. There was no question as to what had 
happened. They craved green stuff and filled them- 
selves up on it. The evidence is that it killed some 
of them rapidly. Some weren’t able to move. So I 


said, “This can’t go on. You have to move these 
pigs back.”” We did; we took them back into the 
other lot. I don’t recall whether all that were 


prostrate died; I don’t think they did; in fact, 
I know they didn’t. 

I didn’t give any form of treatment, just removed 
them from the lot. I told him, “If you want to run 
these pigs over on this side, I advise you to cut 
this stuff with a mower, let it dry, rake it up and 
burn it. Then bring the pigs across. When you do 
bring them across, drive them beyond this spot to 
where the nicer grass is.” He did, and he had no 
more trouble with them. 

CHAIRMAN CAREY: I believe we have taken 
up about all the time we can with the discussion of 
this paper. 

Thanks, Dr. Kaiser. 


Corynebacterium Pyogenes Pathogenic 
for Man.—Evidence that Corynebacterium 
pyogenes is pathogenic for man comes from 
the Municipal Hospital in Kansas City, Mo., 
where infection traced to that organism oc- 
curred in a patient as a complication of 
frostbite and amputation of the toes. It 
produced areas of tissue and bone necrosis 
and sinus formation. The organism was iso- 
lated from the blood stream and from drain- 
ing sinuses in both feet. 


The security and prosperity of the United 
States depends today, as never before, upon 
rapid extension of scientific knowledge.— 
President 
Board. 
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RESEARCH WORK on virus diseases of do- 
mestic animals is greatly facilitated if the 
infection can be transferred to relatively 
inexpensive laboratory animals. Not only 
is the accumulation of knowledge accel- 
erated, but more practical benefits may re- 
sult in the production of inactivated or 
attenuated vaccines. Heretofore, it has 
not been possible to do this with all viruses 
since a number of them could not be main- 
tained in experimental animals by the usual 
methods. Recently, by a new alternating 
technique, two of these host specific viruses, 
rinderpest! and hog cholera,* have been 
adapted to laboratory animals ordinarily 
onsidered insusceptible. 

In usual attempts to transfer virus from 
a natural host to an experimental animal, 
five consecutive passages were completed 
before a test was made for virus. Presence 
of virus indicated successful establishment, 
while a negative test denoted insusceptibil- 
ity on the part of the experimental animal. 
Any virus demonstrated in the first few 
passages after inoculation was considered 
merely residual from the original inocu- 
lation. By the alternating technique, this 
residual virus was recovered from the labo- 
atory animal, reinoculated into the natural 
host, and then used for a subsequent series 
of transfers into the laboratory animal. 
Obviously, if the virus was merely residual 
from the initial inoculation, the final result 
should be similar to the first trial. As 
can be seen in table 1, this did not happen 
when rinderpest virus was alternated be- 
tween calves and rabbits. 

When inoculated into rabbits, rinderpest 
virus would not transfer for more than one 
passage in rabbits and in this passage pro- 
duced no signs of illness. Hence, by the 
usual standard, rabbits would be consid- 
ered insusceptible. In the second alter- 
nated series, a strikingly different result 
was obtained. In this instance, the first 
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transfer of virus into rabbits produced a 
definite febrile reaction, and two consecu- 
tive transfers were then successful with an 
increased concentration of virus in the 
spleen of the rabbits. After an additional 
alternation the virus fulfilled the usual 
tradition of successful serial passage by 
consistently producing a marked thermal 


TABLE !—Rinderpest Virus Alternated between 
Cattle and Rabbits 


Test of 
rabbit spleen for virus 
by cattle injection 
Amt. 
(Gm.) 


Rabbit inoc. 
Serial 
pass- 

age 


1 39.3 


Alter- 

nating 
passage 
in calves 


Highest 


temp. Result 


Ist 
39.7 


41.3 


2nd 40.1 
39.7 


41.8 


tested 
0.001 
0.0001 
Not 
tested 
0.1 


reaction. Obviously, this alternated virus 
became changed and was not merely re- 
sidual virus. 

Thus, the alternating method of inocula- 
tion appears to give a certain measure of 
control over host specific viruses. It is 
probable that extensive tests with this 
group of viruses would provide suitable 
experimental animals. Naturally, the rin- 
derpest work was followed as soon as possi- 
ble by studies of hog-cholera virus since, 
like rinderpest virus, it is host specific and 
suitable for application of the alternating 
technique. Hog cholera is one of our most 
devastating diseases and is one about which 
we need more knowledge. Certainly, an 
inexpensive laboratory animal should be a 
great help in hog-cholera studies. It was 
hoped that an attenuated virus could be 
produced in a form that would provide a 
better and much cheaper vaccine. Indeed, 
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Attenuation of Hog-Cholera Virus by Serial Passage in Rabbits = Pe 
0.001 
0.01 —_ 
0.1 
tested 


TABLE 2—Hog-Cholera Virus (Strain B) Alternated 
between Swine and Rabbits 


Alter- 


nating Serial Test of rabbit spleen for 
passage passage virus by swine injection 
in swine inrabbits Amt. (Gm.) Result 
1 0.1 2 
2nd 0.01 — 
2 0.1 
1 
3rd 0.01 
2 0.1 
1 0.01 + 
4th 0.001 Ge 
2 0.1 
1 0.01 + 
Sth 0.001 _ 
2 0.1 he 
0.001 + 
0.0001 
6th 
2 0.1 
3 


a vaccine of this-sort might offer the means 
whereby eventual eradication of the dis- 
ease could be accomplished. 

For one group of experiments with hog 
cholera, a strain of virus (labeled B) 
freshly isolated from the field was tested 
in mongrel rabbits largely derived from 
Polish and Dutch breeds. As can be seen 
in table 2, a result in the first series was 
exactly like that obtained with rinderpest. 
In succeeding series, the hog-cholera virus 
differed in that the rabbits did not show 
consistent signs of illness. In the fourth 
series, there was a tenfold increase of 
virus in the spleen and, in the sixth, there 
was a hundred-fold increase. The virus 


TABLE 3—Effect on Swine of Hog-Chole 


A Serial Passage in the Rabbit 


Journ. A.V.M.A 


then passed for the first time in consecu- 
tive passage. This furnished evidence th: 
strain B hog-cholera virus was adapted t 
rabbits. 

Similar studies were conducted with 
different strain (labeled A) of hog-choler 
virus. Strain A, unlike strain B, was n 
freshly isolated from the field but had bee 
maintained under laboratory conditions fo 
a great many years. In the first rabbit 
passage, 0.01 Gm. of spleen contained viru: 
whereas 0.001 Gm. did not. The total viru 
content was not determined in subsequen 
passages, but 0.1 Gm. contained virus i 
the second, fifth, tenth, and fifteenth seri: 
passages. With continued passage, there 
was noted a decrease in virulence for swine 
as rabbit spleen suspensions from the tenth 
and fifteenth serial passage injected intr: 
muscularly preduced fever of short dure 
tion as the only sign of illness. This wa 
followed by complete immunity to an intra 
muscular injection of 100 times the amount 
of fully virulent hog-cholera virus that pr: 
duced death in a control animal kept i: 
the same room. 

This strain A of hog-cholera virus has 
now been furnished to a number of labora- 
tories. One laboratory, furnished virus 
that had not been passed in rabbits, re- 
ported no difficulty in maintaining success- 
ful serial passage in a New Zealand bree 
of rabbits. This virus failed to attenuat 
as it had done in the original work wit! 
the Polish-Dutch breed of rabbits. How- 
ever, another laboratory that used New 
Zealand rabbits duplicated the result 
shown above when furnished similar viru 
that had not been passed in rabbits. A 


ra Virus (Strain A) before and after 


Results in swine 


No. Incu- Dura- 
serial Swine bation tion of Outcome Reaction to injection 
transfers wt period fever Highest of of virulent 
in rabbits No. (ib.) (days) (days) temp. illness virus 
0 1 3 9 Died 
0 22 3 11 Died 
0 29 10 Died 
0 37 3 11 Died " 
0 40 8 Died 
5* 8 3 Killed 
11 3 Killed 
10+ 13 Survived Immune 
107 20 ? 0 Survived Immune 
10* 27 3 4 Survived Immune 
157 42 Survived Immune 
15* 43 4 3 Survived Immune 


* Indicates first group of serial passages. 
} Indicates second group of serial passages. 
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third laboratory, furnished virus that had 
een passed in rabbits, obtained results sim- 
lar to those shown in table 3. These ad- 
itional data confirmed amply the success- 
ul adaptation and attenuation of the strain 
\ hog-cholera virus. Still another strain 
f hog-cholera virus was studied independ- 
ntly by Koprowski, et a!/.* who reported 
that their strain of virus adapted to rab- 
its when alternated by the method used 
or rinderpest and the strain B hog-cholera 
irus. They were able to effect seria] pas- 
sage in New Zealand rabbiis, but the virus 
ailed to attenuate for swine. 
SUMMARY 
Using a new alternating method of in- 
culation, two host specific viruses, rinder- 
est and hog cholera, were adapted to rab- 
its. One strain of hog-cholera virus, con- 
tinued in serial passage, became attenuated 
and fully immunized swine to virulent 
irus. This strain promises to furnish an 
xcellent and inexpensive vaccine. 
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A Study of Tubercle Bacilli in Milk 


Prof. J. Verge (Rev. Path. Comp. et Hyg. 
én., Jan.-Feb., 1947: 37-51), in summing 
p studies made on the presence of Koch’s 
acillus in milk (in France) over a period 
f years, summarizes the facts disclosed as 
follows: Out of 376 samples of market milk 
from cows not supervised as to their health 
nd examined by various investigators 
hrough a period of years, the bacillus was 
isolated in 9 (2.39%). In 167 samples of 
milk from cows known to be tuberculous, 
le organism was found in 13 (7.78%). 
y contrast, the 104 samples of the milk of 
tuberculous women after parturition re- 
ealed the presence of the organism in 16 

5.88%). Of 16 samples of raw milk and 
100 of pasteurized milk examined by the 
iuthor in 1945, all were negative for tuber- 
cle bacilli. The conclusion drawn from the 
fact-finding survey was that the danger 
of contracting disease from cows’ milk is 
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negligible, provided (and we quote) “the 
cows are healthy, the stable properly kept 
up, and all is placed under direct control 
and surveillance of the veterinarian.” 


Pathogenicity of Mycobacterium 
Tuberculosis Avian 


Plum (Denmark, 1925), reviewing con- 
temporary literature, reported the evidence 
collected about the pathogenic power in 
man of the type of tubercle bacillus ordi- 
narily affecting fowl. 

Lowenstein (Germany, 1928) emphasized 
the presence of the avian bacillus in eggs 
and in the droppings of tuberculous chick- 
ens, and, therefore, the possible danger of 
consuming incompletely cooked eggs. 

Van Es and Martin (Nebraska, 1930) 
wrote of the total absence of the avian 
bacillus in the examination of more than 
200 specimens derived from tuberculous 
human beings. 

Bonnet and Leblois (France, 1939) were 
unable to demonstrate the presence of the 
organism in eggs laid by chickens experi- 
mentally infected with the avian bacillus, 
and, as a consequence, doubted that there 
was much significance to the alleged trans- 
mission of tuberculosis from birds to man. 

Van de Holden (Holland, 1941) eluci- 
dated the subject by publishing the fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE 


Specimens 
human bovine 


avian 


Horses 

Dogs 

Cats 


Verge (France, 1947), in a survey of the 
subject published in Revue de Pathologie 
Comparée et d’Hygiene Générale (Jan.-Feb. 
1947), adds: “From the context of these ob- 
servations and documents it does not seem 
that tuberculosis of fowl, at the present 
hour, constitutes a menace to public health.” 


Anaphylaxis to niacin injection was re- 
corded (Pelner, Ann. Jnt. Med., Feb., 1947) 
for the first time in medical literature. The 


condition was treated successfully with 


epinephrine. 
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506 CLINICAL DATA 


Tetanus in Cats 


Rare as tetanus is in cats, a case in a 
4-year-old domestic cat is reported by M. 
Groulade in Bulletin de l! Académie Vétéri- 
naire for June, 1947. The cat was found 
caught above the hock for forty-eight hours 
by a steel trap set in a garden richly fer- 
tilized with horse manure. The symptoms 
appeared ten days after the mutilated leg 
was amputated. The contractures were 
acute but were limited to the hind legs and 
tail. The appetite and digestion remained 
normal but the tetanus ran the usual slow 
course toward complete recovery. 

The first day’s treatment consisted of 
10,000 units of tetanus antiserum and 5 cc. 
of toxoid, subcutaneously. On the third 
and fifth days, and at subsequent intervals, 
3,000 units of antiserum were injected dur- 
ing the next twenty days. 

The scientific facts of the case are: (1) 
that cats rarely ever contract tetanus; and 
(2) the infective dose of Bacillus tetani 
was massive enough (rich garden earth) 
to break through the natural resistance, but 
not sufficient to cause a generalized case. 

Posterior Paralysis Due to Mea 


Among the lesions caused by the larvae 
of the heel fly (Hypoderma bovis) in their 
migrations from the heels where the eggs 
are deposited to the skin of the back where 
warbles form, G. Sergent (Bull. Acad. Vét., 
May-June, 1941) described a case of total 
posterior paralysis in a cow that was caused 
by extensive invasion of the neural canal 
by larvae through the intervertebral fora- 
mens of the lumbar region. The case re- 
called summertime enteritides, paralytic 
troubles, and rapid loss of flesh which have 
been attributed to larvae of the parasite 
which have been found in such widely sepa- 
rated places as the intestinal walls, the 
meninges of the spinal cord, and the flesh 
of the loins. 

In 1942, E. Gordiez (Ann. Méd. Vét., 
June, 1942), investigating a case of sus- 
pected tuberculous spondylitis in a nonre- 
acting cow 7 years old, slaughtered in a 
paralytic state, disclosed extensive spinal 
meningeal lesions at the level of the last 
lumbar and first sacral vertebrae in which 
there were second stage larvae of Hypo- 
derma bovis. These cases were characterized 
by posterior hypoesthesia, instable move- 


ments, abnormal straddle in micturition, 
and finally paralysis. 

Aside from the physical tissue damage 
done by migrating heel-fly larvae, they are 
believed to secrete a neurotropic endotoxin. 
—Rev. Path. Comp. et Hyg. Gén., 47, Jan.- 
Feb., 1947: 25 and 28. 


Hematology of Healthy Kittens 


From studies of 25 healthy kittens be- 
tween the ages of 1 and 6 months, Jennings 
of the veterinary pathology department, 
University of Liverpool (Vet. J., 103, July, 
1947: 234-239), established the following 
hematologic values for kittens: 

Red blood corpuscles..... 

White blood corpuscles... 
13.0+3.2 (thousands/cmm. 


10.9+0.9 (Gm./cc.) 
Neutrophils ...........++ 56.7+6.7 (%) 
32.9+7.3 (%) 
Eosinophils 5.2+2.1 (%) 
Mean corpuscular volume., 47.2 
Reticulocytes ..........- 0.15 (%) 


Coagulation time .......: 2 to 4 minutes 
Specific gravity .......... 1054 

Diameter of red cells..... 6.0u+0.3 
Packed cell volume........ 32.6+3.2 (%) 


Fragility of red cells: complete lysis below 0.36 
per cent NaCl; partial lysis at 0.4 per cent 
NaCl. 


Penicillin: Coagulant or Anticoagulant? 


Experiments by Macht (JOURNAL, July 
1947: 54) that appeared to furnish posi- 
tive evidence of the thromboplastic prop- 
erties of penicillin may now have to be re 
evaluated in the light of a new report by 
Sir Alexander Fleming and Dr. E. W. Fish 
of London (Brit. Med. J., Aug. 16, 1947 
242-243). 

The London investigators pointed out 
that it has become common practice in som 
cases of oral surgery to put penicillin pow- 
der, up to 10,000 units, into the cavity be- 
fore suturing, but that in many cases s 
treated there has been a marked tendenc) 
for the clot to break down. Jn vitro tests 
with both pure and impure penicillin dis- 
solved in normal saline showed that as little 
as 340 units per cubic centimeter retardec 
the contraction of a clot. There was prac 


tically no contraction with 6,250 units 
per cubic centimeter. 
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a New Symptoms of Fowl Paralysis Artificially Produced 
by Blood Transfusion 


Columbia, Missouri 


For the past fifteen or twenty years much 
research has been done on fowl! paralysis of 
hickens and, although much information 
has been obtained concerning the nature 
and course of this disease, a solution for 
this perplexing poultry malady still remains 
to be found. The Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion for the past fifteen years has spent 
considerable time investigating certain 
phases of fowl paralysis, particular atten- 
tion being given to the transmission by 
means of the blood of affected fowl. 

During the course of these studies it was 
inevitable that observation on types or 
symptoms of the disease would be made. 
The two principal contributions from the 
Missouri Experiment Station on the sub- 
ject are: Research Bulletin 304, Studies on 
the Origin and Transmission of Fowl 
Paralysis (Neurolymphomatosis) by Blood 
Inoculation, by A. J. Durant and H. C. Me- 
Dougle, August, 1939; and Bulletin 393, 
Further Investigations of the Transmission 
f Fowl Paralysis (Neurolymphomatosis) 
y Direct Transfusion, by A. J. Durant and 
H. C. McDougle, August, 1945. Two here- 
tofore unreported symptoms of the disease 
were observed. 


One symptom, re ESS to as soiled 


fronts, was observed in a number of experi- 


mental birds. These changes consisted in 
the feathers just under the mandible, along 
the throat, and in the cervical and crop 
regions appearing damp, darkened, and 
permanently discolored. It was thought at 
the time that this might indicate a form 
f fowl paralysis yet unreported. Pictures 
were taken in July, 1939, of a bird typically 
affected with this peculiar condition; how- 
ever, autopsy did not reveal any correlation 
etween the soiled condition of the throat 
gion and the nerve changes indicative of 
Presented before the Section on Poultry, Eighty- 
fourth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 18-21, 1947. 
Professor (Durant) and assistant professor 


McDougle), Department of Veterinary Science, 
hiversity of Missouri, Columbia. 
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a neural form of fowl] paralysis. In further 
investigation reported in Bulletin 393, page 
17, a number of cases of such soiling were 
observed, and careful study of the birds 
so affected revealed that 65.38 per cent of 
soiled-front birds showed definite evidence 
of fowl paralysis on autopsy. In birds 
showing this symptom, the following nerves 
of the head were found to be involved: the 
glossopharyngeal, hypoglossal, trigeminal, 
mandibular trunk of trigeminal, third cer- 
vical, trochlear, and vagus. It would appear 
from the evidence that involvement of the 


Fig. 1—White Leghorn cockerel affected with soiled 
front. Photograph taken in July, 1939. 


_ A. J. DURANT, B.S., A.M., D.V.M., and H. C. McDOUGLE, B.S., A.M., D.V.M. 
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nerves that control the salivary glands or 
other glands of the mouth permitted the 
escape of the fluid through the commissures 
of the mouth to flow down, soiling the front 
of the birds. 


WILTED COMBS 

The second new symptom observed was a 
wilted comb. Although demonstration of 
nerve involvement which might indicate the 
cause of the changes in the comb is still 
lacking, there appears to be little doubt that 
this is a new symptom of fowl paralysis not 
heretofore observed or at least not reported. 

Little need be said relating to the 
osteopetrotic symptom of the disease except 
that in one experiment 2 out of 9 day-old 
chicks inoculated with the blood from a 
case of typical osteopetrosis developed this 
symptom of disease shortly after the inocu- 
lation, indicating that it is possible to trans- 
mit the osteopetrotic symptom of disease by 
blood transfusion. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. FRANK C. TUCKER (Claypool, Ind.) : How 
long after infection of these baby chicks did you 
notice the clinical evidence? 

DR. DURANT: Both cases developed within 
thirty days. We had a number of cases in addition, 
but the blood did not come from osteopetrotic cases. 

DR. BALL (Maryland): What percentage of 
birds came down from inoculation? 

DR. McDOUGLE: We had from 15 to 85 per 
cent, according to the inoculum used. 

DR. BALL: Were you able to predict what per- 
centage you would get, or did it vary? 

DR. McDOUGLE: We did not predict at all. 

CHAIRMAN POMEROY: Are there any other 
questions? 

DR. JUNGHERR: Dr. Durant, how did you make 
the diagnosis of these nerve changes? Were those 
histologic diagnoses or were they gross examina- 
tions? 

DR. DURANT: All of it was gross. We depended 
entirely on the gross enlargement of the nerves 
involved. 

DR. JUNGHERR: At what time did these gross 
enlargements occur? How soon after the inocula- 
tion did these gross enlargements of the nerves in 
the face occur? 

DR. DURANT: In one experiment, 1 bird came 
down with typical enlarged nerves in eighteen days 
after inoculation, and 4 came down in nineteen days. 
Thirty per cent of some groups of birds were down 
within thirty days. 

DR. JUNGHERR: Were the nerve lesions in the 
face accompanied by nerve changes in the rest of 
the body? Did you see nerve lesions exclusively in 
the face or elsewhere in the body? 

DR. DURANT: You mean the soiled fronts? 

DR. JUNGHERR: That’s right. 

DR. DURANT: Yes. We showed one picture of 
a lame bird. It also had involvement of other 
nerves. We did make a definite diagnosis on 65 
per cent of the soiled-front birds. 

DR. JOHNSON: Dr. Durant, what kind of water- 
ing conditions did you have? What kind of utensils? 
I, am thinking of Leghorn cockerels with large 
wattles. 

DR. DURANT: In none of the experiments that 
we have carried out, Dr. Johnson, have we had ab- 


solutely free control birds. I just don’t kno 
whether there is such an animal. At the time w 
set up this experiment, we searched for thr 
months to find a flock which we thought would | 
free of fowl paralysis from which to hatch t! 
eggs to inoculate the chicks and to have the co: 
trols, so that in the first experiment we had abo 
7 per cent of fowl paralysis in the controls, and 
the second one, 12.12 per cent. We noticed that w 
had practically no soiling among control birds ; 
all, but we had a few, and we also had 13 per ce: 
of fowl paralysis. The percentage was just abo: 
the same—considering the number of birds that w: 
had in the control and the check groups. 

DR. JOHNSON: Did you find this soiling of th: 
fronts in any birds that didn’t show any othe 
forms of the neurosis complex? 

DR. DURANT: Oh, yes. 

DR. JOHNSON: It would seem to me that y 
must be awfully careful in making a diagnosis i 
that sort of thing, especially if you haven't foun 
any histologic evidence. 

DR. DURANT: The regional laboratory, and 
think almost everyone in these later years, ha 
depended upon gross diagnosis. 

DR. JOHNSON: I am thinking of that, too. Yo 
showed 1 rooster with a twisting of the head. W: 
have, in times past, associated that with one for: 
of paralysis as a symptom of wry neck, but just t 
see the bird, the symptoms are so similar to wha 
you find ‘in Newcastle disease that we have to | 
very careful about making diagnosis on symptom 
That holds true, also, for bronchitis. 

DR. DURANT: If you slit the bird right dow 
the back of the neck and take your hand and ju: 
pull the skin back on each side, you will expose th: 
subcutaneous nerve system. 

If you want to get a sure diagnosis, just look a 
those nerves on either side. You will find the: 
very much enlarged in many cases. It is easy t 
make a diagnosis of fowl paralysis that way. 

DR. BRANDLY: What is the pathology in co: 
nection with the wilted comb? 

DR. DURANT: None. We have no evidence y¢ 
concerning that, except in the clinic, 

DR. HURST: Do those birds make a reasonably 
good growth? I mean those that you inoculate 
experimentally up to any particular time. 

DR. DURANT: We never kept track of th 
weights, Dr. Hurst. As far as we could see, as long 
as the fowl paralysis didn’t materially affect then 
they did all right. Of course, if you get 30 per cen 
of them coming down with fowl paralysis withi: 
thirty days, why, you couldn’t say they were doin: 
very well. 


Aérosporin, Superantibiotic Agent?— 
Aérosporin, obtained from a_ bacteriun 
found in the soil in certain places in Eng- 
land and in tap water in Chicago, is re- 
ported in Science News Letter (Sept. 6 
1947) as an antibiotic remedy against 
which germs apparently will not develop 
resistance. The new chemical is as powerful 
against some classes of germs as penicillin 


Correction 

On page 387 of the November, 1947, is- 
sue, under “Outbreak of Swine Erysipelas 
in an Aviary”, the word “resistance” in 
the second paragraph should read “suscep- 
tibility.” 
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NUTRITION 


Recent in Nutritional Reseach 


M. L. MORRIS, D.V.M. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


IN THE PAST decade, much work has been 
jone in biochemistry and nutrition, using 
logs and cats as test animals. The results 
if many of these studies have a direct ap- 
lication in small animal practice. Unless 
ne is working daily in this field it is dif- 
icult to make interpretations and separate 
he useful from the theoretical. It may be 
well to examine certain well-defined prin- 
‘iples and mention some of the more recent 
levelopments which may be of value to the 
veterinarian. 

The war stimulated the requirement for 
formulation and manufacture of mixed ra- 
tions to feed troops, the diet being designed 
to supply necessary energy and most essen- 
ial nutrients until isolated segments could 
‘eturn to regular bases. These studies with 
‘onscientious objectors, volunteers, and 
inimals, made it possible to obtain further 
nformation on the nutritive requirements 
1f man and animals. An animal or a man 
na state of emaciation and semi-starvation 
nust be provided with energy in a readily 
itilizable form. Food serving as fuel must 
»e supplied to care for the demands of the 


NUTRITION REQUIREMENTS OF 
NORMAL ANIMALS 


To meet energy requirements, dogs must 
‘eceive 70 to 130 calories per kilogram of 
ody weight (2.2 lb.) per day. This range 
n values is due to the composition of the 
‘ation, availability of nutrients, and the 
breed of dog. Cats require 60 to 90 calories 
per kilogram per day, while the mink, an 
animal which has a more rapid metabolic 
rate, requires 200 to 300 calories per kilo- 
gram per day. A ration which fails to 
upply energy efficiently should be' reformu- 


Presented before the Section on Small Animals, 
Kighty-fourth Annual Meeting, American Veteri- 
tary Medical Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 
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lated. Veterinarians often observe a con- 
stant loss of weight in a healthy animal 
although maximum food consumption is 
permitted. When necessary to examine the 
energy value of a ration, this can be done 
by calculation from the chemical analysis. 
Protein supplies 4 calories per gram, carbo- 
hydrates (N.F.E.) 4 calories per gram. Fat, 
sometimes called ether extract, supplies 9 
calories per gram. Not all of the substances 
which the chemist labels carbohydrates, pro- 
tein, and fat can be utilized by the dog for 
energy. The calculated caloric value of a 
ration, therefore, is too high. As a prac- 
tical guide, the calories available for utili- 
zation by the animal will be approximately 
75 to 80 per cent of the calculated values. 
The practitioner may find the following 
helpful: The average dry dog food as sold 
on the market, calculated in this way, sup- 
plies about 2.5 to 3.0 calories per gram, 
canned food 1 to 1.5 calories per gram. If 
calculating a food high in fat, use the 
larger figure; if low in fat, use the lesser 
one, i.e., 1 lb. equals approximately 450 Gm. 
A dry meal food, therefore, containing 3 to 
4 per cent fat would furnish 2.5 calories 
times 450 Gm. or 1,125 calories—for prac- 
tical purposes say 1,100 calories per pound. 
A canned food containing 2 to 3 per cent 
fat would, on the other hand, furnish 1.0 
calories times 450 Gm., or 450 calories— 
say 500 calories per pound. A practical ap- 
plication might be as follows: A mature 
beagle weighing 22 lb. (10 kg.) would need, 
for maintenance, approximately 70 calories 
per kilogram per day, or 10 times 70 equals 
700 calories for one day. If this dog con- 
sumes 1 lb. of the canned food per day, it 
will be short 200 calories and will - lose 
weight. If the same dog is fed %%4 lb. of 
the dry food, it will receive 800 calories 
which would meet the needs. The energy 
requirement for work, growth, and repro- 
duction is proportionately increased, de- 
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pending on the individual demand. A mink 
weighing 1 kg. (2.2 lb.) requiring 200 
calories per kilogram would need % lb. of 
the canned food or 1/5 lb. (approximately 
3 oz.) of the dry. When a supplement is 
needed to build up the energy of a ration, 
fat should be considered, as a small amount 
can be added since it furnishes 9 calories 
for each gram. In cases of malnutrition it 
may be expedient, therefore, to carefully 
examine the energy of the ration fed prior 
to suspecting individual deficiencies such as 
from vitamins or particular amino acids. 

A good ration must contain protein of 
good quality and a sufficient quantity. The 
protein fraction of a ration is expensive. 
The following table, indicating some pro- 
teins of good quality and others of variable 
and inferior grade, therefore may be of 
interest. 

Good Quality Proteins 


7 
Whole egg ae 
Lactalbumin 
Liver 
Kidney 
Casein 


Fish flesh and some internal organs 
Poultry flesh and some internal organs 
Soybean properly cooked 

Blends of whole grain, such as wheat, corn, 


oats, rice, plus animal protein 
Low Quality Proteins 

Animal gelatin 


Wheat gluten 
Certain glandular tissue, ice., udder, lung, 
keratin, such as hoof, horns, hair 


Variable Quality 
Tankage 
Some meat and bone scrap 
Some fish meals 
Some soybean meals 


NUTRITION REQUIREMENTS OF 
Sick ANIMALS 


There are, of course, others which could 
be added to both lists. The veterinarian, 
however, must concern himself not only 
with the proper protein nutrition of the 
normal animal but very important is the 
feeding of protein to the sick. Protein 
therapy is now proceeding by leaps and 
bounds. It is being used in the treatment 
of extensive burns, shock, gastric and in- 
testinal ulcers, slowly healing lesions, for 
pre- and postoperative feeding, and mal- 
nutrition. An outgrowth has been the de- 


velopment of hydrolyzed proteins, or those 
capable of intravenous injection, thus avoid- 
ing passage through the digestive tract. 
The products are marketed under the name 
protein hydrolysate or amino acid solutions. 
These protein and amino acid solutions are 
finding a useful application in small animal 
practice. 

If good clinical results are expected, selec- 
tion of the product, methods and technique 
of administration, and proper dosage are 
all very important. Sick animals capable 
of taking sufficient amounts of food by 
mouth can be fed proteins from natura! 
sources which have high biologic values or 
can be given oral hydrolysates. Animals in 
a state of starvation having taken no food 
for several days are in need of proteins to 
correct the body nitrogen imbalance. Such 
cases are frequently encountered in canine 
distemper and allied infections, postsurgi- 
cally, in poisoning, uremia, pyometra, pan- 
leucopenia of cats, general malnutrition, 
and others. In such instances a protein hy- 
drolysate of good quality is needed. It may 
be administered intravenously by the drip 
method at the rate of approximately 20 to 
30 drops per minute to a medium sized 
dog. Protein hydrolysates can be given 
intraperitoneally to animals in which the 
intravenous route is impractical. Small 
doses of solutions given hypodermically are, 
for the most part, a waste of time and ma- 
terial. At present, protein hydrolysates 
vary in nutritive value the same as foods 
or protein concentrates. It is believed that 
before long standards of quality will be 
adopted and the rating will appear on the 
label. The indiscriminate use of protein 
therapy will prove disappointing, but in- 
telligent application will be productive of 
striking results. 


VITAMINS 

The vitamins of most importance 
small animal practitioner are A, D, and B 
complex. Vitamin A is a very unstable sub- 
stance. It may disappear very quickly from 
various types of oils or when added to 
mixed food in the presence of rancid fats. 

Old cod-liver or fish oil that has been 
standing on the shelf for weeks may have 
little, if any, value as the source of this 
vitamin and had best be used as an oint- 
ment base or vehicle. 

Vitamin A in gelatin capsules retains 
potency much longer. To be biologically ef- 
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fective, vitamin A must be in a form to be 
readily absorbed and utilized by the animal. 
Ingredients added to rations as vitamin A 
carriers may lose most of the value during 
transportation or storage. Thus, when the 
ration is fed it fails to provide for the vita- 
min A requirements of the animal. Exami- 
ation of the blood plasma of dogs presented 
at the Raritan Hospital revealed that, out 
of 42 animals examined, 7 were in the de- 
pletion range of vitamin A deficiency. Clini- 
cal deficiencies of vitamin A were, however, 
not apparent in these dogs. As a practical 
clinical procedure, it is probably well to 
fortify the animal’s vitamin A _ reserves 
early in the period of therapy. 

The vitamin B complex factors required 
by the dog, particularly those essential to 
reproduction, are still unknown. 

The belief by some that folic acid would 
be the final factor of the B vitamin group 
to be identified proved wishful thinking. 
For the clinical treatment of weak and dy- 
ing puppies, potent liver extract remains 
the product of choice. Solutions of synthe- 
tic B vitamins, such as thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacin, and pyridoxine, can be given either 
by mouth or hypodermically. Best results 


will, however, be obtained if such therapy 
is further fortified by feeding fresh liver or 


administering liver extract parenterally. 
Additional evidence is being accumulated 
indicating the requirements of dogs during 
reproduction for unidentified factors in the 
B complex. 

Some recent work has shown the possible 
close relationship of tryptophane, one of the 
amino acids, and niacin. This may explain 
the more satisfactory results obtained in 
treatment of black tongue when raw meat 
onstitutes a portion of the diet. Appar- 
ently, tryptophane has a sparing or replace- 
ment action for niacin. 

At present, there is interest in learning 
more concerning factors in wheat flour 
which may be responsible for causing bark- 
ing or hysterical fits in dogs. It has been 
reported that a bleaching agent commonly 
used in the milling of white flour may be 
responsible. These observations require 
further study to establish validity. Prac- 
titioners will, however, recall that baked 
dog biscuit is frequently considered the 
causative factor for barking and hysterical 
fits. Most baked biscuit is prepared from 
wheat flour, either bleached or unbleached. 
Earlier work suggested the protein gliadin 


as the possible causative factor in feeds re- 
sponsible for the production of hysteria in 
dogs. The whole problem is a very im- 


portant one due to its close relationship to we 
the human dietary. 


REQUIREMENTS OF CATS 


Recent work with cats has again demon- 
strated the high requirement of this animal 
for factors in the B complex. This may 
explain the instinctive desire which cats 
have for fresh liver. An extensive survey 
indicated that the average pet owner found 
beef kidney to be the most palatable food 
for cats. The difference between liver and 
kidney may well be the cost of the two 
products. 

Recent work with cats has indicated the 
possible effect of processing foods. Some 
rather marked differences in the tissues 
of cats fed raw, and those fed processed, 
foods have been described. Certainly, im- 
proper processing has a detrimental effect 
on the nutritive value of a product. Proper 
cooking, however, enhances the nutritive 
value of many ingredients. This is espe- 
cially true for soybean meal, whole-grain 
cereals, and other starch-bearing foods. 

Experience with cats indicates that this 
animal can be housed in metabolism cages 
very satisfactorily. The protein and energy 
requirements appear to be very similar to 
those of the dog. It is possible that further 
studies will prove that the cat may have 
a high tolerance for fat. A cat refusing 
other food may consume cream. Further 
studies will no doubt prove the cat to be 
a very useful animal for carrying on certain 
nutritional and pharmacologic studies. 


REQUIREMENTS OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Veterinarians, nutritionists, and ranch- 
ers working with fur-bearing animals are 
interested in work which has been done and 
which is in progress for further establish- 
ing the specific nutritive requirements of 
these animals. There is a great waste of 
food on fur ranches due to the rancher 
attempting to feed the mink and fox bulky 
diets which these animals are incapable of 
properly digesting and utilizing. The re- 
sult, particularly in mink, is that much of 
the food consumed passes through the ani- 
mal in a few hours and the quantity of 
stool which collects under the cage is enorm- 
ous when considered in proportion to the 
size of the animal. Carefully formulated 
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rations designed to meet the physiologic re- 
quirements of mink have proved very satis- 
factory. The animals do extremely well 
and the reproduction rate remains in the 
maximum bracket. 

The requirements of the fox and the dog 
are, in many respects, similar. Ranch ex- 
perience indicates the essentiality of speci- 
fic factors contained in fresh liver, parti- 
cularly during the time of reproduction, 
weaning, and early growth. The absence 
of these factors in fox and mink rations 
results in losses among the suckling or 
young growing animals, thus establishing 
high mortality and poor reproduction rates. 

The fox and mink rancher with high food 
costs and an excessive mortality rate faces 
a serious economic problem. 


DIAGNOSIS OF NUTRITIONAL DISEASE 


The accurate diagnosis of nutritional dis- 
ease, particularly when complicated with 
contagious and infectious diseases, chal- 
lenges the training and experience of the 
veterinary practitioner. The early diagnosis 
and treatment of nutritional diseases fre- 
quently prevent the onset of secondary in- 
fectious diseases which complicate the prob- 
lem and make the prognosis an unfavorable 
one. Too frequently, a veterinarian at- 
tempts diagnosis from a dead carcass. Gross 
pathologic and microscopic findings in such 
instances are often misleading. Animals 
which are emaciated, malnourished, and in 
a deficient state frequently harbor both 
pathogenic and nonpathogenic organisms 
which produce lesions typical of well-de- 
fined diseases such as virus distemper, 
septicemia, hemorrhagic gastroenteritis, 
poisoning, and others. Prior to the an- 
nouncement of a positive diagnosis, it may 
be well to carefully review with the owner 
the whole situation. This case history an- 
alysis should not only include the ration 
fed but for how long a period, details of 
its preparation, method of feeding, palata- 
bility, and amount of food consumed daily. 
At’ the time treatment is instituted, it 
may be desirable to offer specific instruc- 
tions regarding the feeding of the animal. 
Most owners have definite ideas regarding 
the proper feeding of their animals. There- 
fore changes are not to be recommended 
unless a careful study of the feeding pro- 
gram indicates the essentiality of such a 
practice. It is unwise to hastily blame the 
fed until of facts are 


Should it develop that the veterinarian is 
in error, the hasty change will only reflect 
to his diseredit. 


* SPECIAL RATIONS 


There is an increasing interest among 
veterinarians with respect to feeding spe- 
cial types of rations designed for the alle- 
viation of pathologic conditions. Carefully 
formulated diets employed in the nourish- 
ment of animals suffering with kidney and 
liver damage or in senility are especially 
effective. Evidence is accumulating that 
the feeding of such diets not only alleviates 
the clinical symptoms but actually increases 
the life expectancy of the animal. At pres- 
ent these techniques are being employed in 


the feeding of certain Seeing Eye dogs with 


very encouraging results. 

Recent developments in nutritional re- 
search are, therefore, of clinical significance 
to the veterinarian. In practice, care should 
be exercised in (1) taking diet histories, (2) 
providing adequately for the energy re- 
quirements of the animal, (3) selecting pro- 
teins as to kind and amount, (4) the proper 
clinical use of vitamin feeding, (5) the 
diagnosis and prognosis of disease believed 
to be infectious in origin when complicated 
by malnutrition, (6) prescribing diets for 
animals during the reproductive and 
growth period, (7) permitting rations of 
low digestibility and poor protein quality 
to be fed to patients with organic damage. 

Thus, the clinical application of nutri- 
tion demands a working knowledge of 
physiology and biochemistry. 


Indole Acetic Acid—Antiniacin 


It is known that both water-soluble and 
fat-soluble vitamins have their antivita- 
mins. Pyrithiamin, the antivitamin of thia- 
min, is one of other examples. When ad- 
ministered to laboratory mice and rats the 
symptoms of thiamin deficiency appear, 
then the administration of thiamin removes 
the deficiency. Riboflavin, pantothenic 
acid, pyridoxin, and biotin also have their 
antimetabolites. The latest of these com- 
pounds is antiniacin, or indole acetic acid, 
reportedly the pellagragenic agent in corn 
that is responsible for the incidence of 
pellagra in corn-eating populations. The 


antivitamins are oll ‘to have practical 
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Cobalt and B-Vitamin Synthesis 


That cobalt probably acts upon the in- 
fusoria concerned in vitamin B synthesis 
is suggested by Thompson and Ellis of = 
the USDA (J. Nutr., July 10, 1947), and — 


value of great importance in clinical medi- 
cine. Remaining to be announced is the re- 
lation of indole acetic acid and pellagra- 
like diseases of dogs. 


B Vitamins in Fox Nutrition 


Weanling fox pups 6 to 7 weeks of age, 
on experimental rations, developed acute de- 
ficiency symptoms when deprived of ribo- 
flavin, pantothenic acid, niacin, or pyridoxin. 
Studies made by Schaefer, Whitehair, and 
Elvehjem (J. Nutri., 34, Aug. 11, 1947: 
131-139) revealed that the symptoms of 
these respective deficiencies in foxes were 
comparable with those observed in dogs. 

Riboflavin deficiency was accompanied by 
depression of the rate of growth, loss of 
weight, muscular weakness, opacity of the 
lens, diminished pigmentation of the under- 
fur and guard hair, coma, and death. 

When deprived of pantothenic acid, the 
pups lost weight and developed clonic 
spasms followed by coma and death. Au- 
topsy revealed fatty degeneration of the 
liver, catarrhal gastroenteritis, and swell- 
ing and congestion of the kidneys. 

Loss of weight, anorexia; gingivitis, 
palatine redness, and diarrhea—the typical 
blacktongue syndrome — developed during 
prolonged niacin deprivation. Neither oral 
nor intramuscular administration of niacin 
was helpful, but the feeding of fresh liver 
induced a dramatic recession of the symp- 
toms. 

Failure to grow normally, anorexia, and 
anemia were the predominant symptoms of 
pyridoxine deficiency. 


Arginine Requtrement of Poults.—Uni- 
versity of California studies reported in the 
Journal of Nutrition (34, Aug. 11, 1947: 
167-171) show that turkey poults not only 
require arginine for maintenance and 
growth, as do chicks, but also that they need 
a higher percentage of this amino acid. 
While the arginine requirement of the lat- 
ter is roughly 0.9 per cent of the total 
ration, poults need about 1.35 per cent of 
this amino acid in the ration. ree. 


Young dairy calves deprived of biotin 
developed paralysis of the hind quarters, 
curable by biotin administration, in Uni- 
versity of Illinois experiments. 


—C. F. Huffman (J.A.V.M.A., Feb., 1 


Fig. |—Guernsey cow showing characteristics of cobalt 
starvation in dairy cows. 


therein may be the reason for the need of | 


cobalt in ruminants. They point out that 
many of the symptoms of cobalt deficiency 
are comparable to those of avitaminosis B. 
The anorexia in thiamin deficiency, for 
example, and the hypochromic microcytic 


—C. F. Huffman (J.A.V.M.A., Feb., 1946) 


Fig. 2—Same cow after cobalt had been added to the 
ration for only sixteen days. 


anemia and impaired reproduction brought 
on by pyridoxine deficiency are also char- 
acteristic of cobalt starvation. This obser- 
vation also may explain why sheep suffer- 
ing from “coast disease’ recover when co- 
balt is given by the mouth and do not re- 
cover when it is injected. 
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THE VETERINARY service must be im- 
proved if animal production is to reach the 
1947 goal of 11,900,000 horses, 52,000,000 
cattle, 84,700,000 sheep and goats, and 13,- 
400,000 swine. About half of the animals 
will be owned by collective farms, which 
must increase the number of their horses 
10.5 per cent, cattle 16.8 per cent, sheep 
and goats 17.5 per cent, and swine 95.2 
per cent. The plan requires serious meas- 
ures for the conservation of present stock, 
for combating sterility, and for attaining 
the desired 100 per cent survival of young 
animals. 

In several regions of western Siberia, 
Soviet central Asia, and northern Cauca- 
sia, the veterinary service has been unsat- 
isfactory. The veterinary specialists of 
the veterinary hospitals and stations are 
not enforcing the regulations for housing, 
feeding, and exploitation of animals on the 
collective farms. Of the total number of 
cases received by veterinary hospitals, out- 
patient clinics, and feldscher (technician) 
_ stations, 80 per cent were noncontagious 
diseases. Of all deaths from nonconta- 
gious diseases in all species, 34.2 per cent 
were caused by gastrointestinal disorders 
resulting from poor feeding practices and 
25.7 per cent from respiratory diseases 
attributable to bad housing. Veterinary 
and zoétechnical specialists have neglected 
- the noncontagious diseases. 

; The network of veterinary establish- 
ments in the U.S.S.R. comprises 3,912 vet- 
erinary hospitals, 4,909 out-patient clinics, 
and 13,120 feldscher stations. In many 
districts, there are additional veterinary 
polyclinics and municipal veterinary hos- 
pitals. However, the work of this huge 
number of veterinary installations has been 
completely unsatisfactory. In the Rostov 
district, the mortality from noncontagious 


*The material presented here is a translation by 
Dr. R. E. Habel, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, of two editorials appear- 
ing in the March and May, 1947, issues, respec- 
tively, of the Russian periodical Veterinariya, 


The Russian Veterinary Service 
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diseases is 68.2 per cent in sheep, 53.5 per 
cent in cattle, and 16.2 per cent in horses. 
In contrast, the therapeutic efficiency in the 
Georgian S.S.R. is high, effecting recov- 
eries in 98.4 per cent of horses, 95.2 per 
cent of cattle, and 91.4 per cent of swine. 

At the February assembly of the central 
committee of the Communist Party, the 
Ministry of Agriculture ordered all local 
party and soviet organizations to make a 
substantial improvement in their veterin- 
ary services. Local agricultural adminis- 
trations were instructed to take concrete 
measures to place their veterinary facilities 
in order this spring. The premises must 
be fenced, cleared of rubbish, and main- 
tained in sanitary order. The buildings 
must be repaired and painted. Immediate 
steps must be taken to secure the necessary 
quantities of medical supplies. 

Much of the responsibility for improve- 
ment lies with the veterinary supply in- 
dustry, which must abandon wartime cen- 
tralization and establish local manufacture 
of supplies. 

Local governments should be familiar 
with the means of financing veterinary ex- 
penses through the State Insurance Com- 
pany, which has invested 110,000,000 ru- 
bles in the veterinary service this year. 

A provincial veterinary hospital should 
have an out-patient clinic, a ward of 6 to 
10 stalls, a gas chamber, a two-stall isola- 
tion ward, and quarters for the specialists. 
It should be compact and not unnecessar- 
ily large. 

All of the modern advances in veterinary 
science must be put into practice. The 
veterinarians of the provincial hospitals 
are responsible for the instruction of tech- 
nicians in smaller stations, and the eleva- 
tion of their therapeutics to the current 
standard. It was also found essential that 
each collective farm organize an animal 
first-aid station and that the regulations 
for animal husbandry be firmly enforced. 
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by an AVMA press report, wrote that, in i: 
treating experimental animals before the 


RUSSIAN VETERINARY RESEARCH 


There are 43 veterinary research insti- 
tutions in the U.S.S.R. Nine of these are 
controlled by the Union Government and 
the rest are administered by the republics. 
There are 1,736 employees of these institu- 
tions, of which 517 are scientific workers. 
Of the latter, 37 have attained a doctorate, 
and 182 are candidates. The research in- 
stitutes are commended for their work in 
the control of many diseases. However, 
they are strongly censured for inefficiency, 
and failure to produce concrete results ap- 
plicable in veterinary practice. The heads 
of research institutions are charged with 
the mobilization of all their forces for the 
completion of the 352 research projects 
planned for 1947, giving first place to prob- 
lems of a practical nature. “It is useless to 
limit the work to laboratory experimenta- 
tion; each thesis must be tested under 
actual conditions of animal production.” 


lodine and the Thyroid in a i’ 


Virus-Borne Brain Diseases 


A clinical report by Radeleff,! observa- 
tions by Holtman? at the University of 
Tennessee, and a letter from a Canadian 
physician® are herewith pieced together in 
the quest for new clues to the medical- 
veterinary mystery of virus-borne brain 
and spinal cord diseases. 

Dr. Radeleff’s observation that intra- 
venous sodium iodide therapy afforded rapid 
recovery in a large percentage of equine 
encephalomyelitis-affected horses suggests 
that more than passing attention should be 
paid both to this treatment per se and to 
a study of the physiologic basis of its ap- 
parent effectiveness. Others who wrote be- 
fore Radeleff, including Lewitus* in 1935, 
put iodine in the running against infectious 
diseases involving the brain and spinal 
cord, but there is little to indicate that the 
theory got much support. 

A few months ago, Dr. Holtman made 
known his belief that there may be a re- 
lationship between the level of thyroid 
secretion and susceptibility to poliomyeli- 
tis and encephalomyelitis, due to the fact 
that these diseases occur in warm weather 
when natural secretion of the thyroid is 
lowest. His contention was supported by ex- 
periments with mice given thyroid gland 
extract. 

| a Canadian 


war, he had obtained results comparable _ 
with those of Dr. Radeleff. 


“ Added up, these observations suggest 


that Dr. Radeleff may have put his finger 
on something profound. Research men 
might well give serious thought to the 
thyroid and its iodine level in relation to 
the incidence of this disease. 
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Support the Veterinary Army Corps 
In the “Veterinary Military Service 
section of this issue (p. 541), the urgent 


needs of the Army Veterinary Corps for | 


officers are set forth in a statement from 
the Veterinary Division of The Surgeon 
General’s Office. Inquiries received in that 
office from both civilian and army veteri- 
narians indicate there is confusion in their 
minds regarding the current statutory and 
administrative provisions affecting the 
Regular Army Veterinary Corps, the Vet- 
erinary Corps Reserve, initial call or recall 
to active duty, etc. This is not surprising 
in view of new legislation and changing 
directives and emphasizes the necessity for 
disseminating the information contained in 
the statement. 

The article, it is hoped, will also lead to | 
the recruitment of a number of veterinary 
officers so as to remedy a shortage which 
is becoming progressively aggravated and 
which, if not relieved, will seriously impair 
the standing of our veterinary military 
service and reflect upon. the entire veter- 
inary profession. 

The shortage of veterinary officers is 
partly due to the shortened separation cri- 
terion and, probably in some measure, to 
unfavorable features of recent legislation 
(such as the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
enacted by the 80th Congress) which was 
passed in spite of the strenuous efforts and 


objections by the AVMA and many mem- 


bers of the profession. 
Regardless of current difficulties, 
the duty of the entire veterinary profession 


it is 


to support its military branch. This duty 
is even more real now than it was following 
World War I. At that time, an appeal was 
made to eligible veterinary graduates to 
apply for appointments in the newly au- 
thorized reserve corps, and there was an 
excellent response. The present actual 
needs of the Veterinary Corps for officer 
personnel should receive the attention of 
eligible candidates for commissions. 

For its part, the Association will do its 
best to obtain correction, in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, of the objectionable fea- 
tures of existing legislation affecting the 
veterinary military service. 


The "Complete Animal Scientist" 

The late Sir Arnold Theiler who, in a 
manner of speaking, “put the Union of 
South Africa on the map” of the world’s 
livestock industry once said, in effect, that 
veterinary education should be fashioned in 
such a way as to make the graduate of vet- 
erinary medicine the logical person to 
fashion the production and use of domestic 
animals in all countries. The aggrandized 
status Sir Arnold recommended on more 
than one occasion should be the outstanding 
objective of the veterinary profession. As 
Sir Frank Ware (Vet. Rec., July 19, 1947) 
emphasized the principle involved, “So why 
not meet the new demand boldly and deter- 
mine in the future to turn out from our 
veterinary colleges the ‘complete animal 
scientist.’ ” 


The Science of the Clinic and of the 
Laboratory 


Pointing out the type of collaboration 
that ought to be developed between the 
clinician and the diagnostic laboratory is 
not too hackneyed to bring up from time 
to time. One in practice can agree with 
Cruikshank (Brit. M.J., June, 1946: 843- 
844) who deplores the fact that the mod- 
ern clinician leans too much upon the diag- 
nostic laboratory instead of upon rational 
and scientific examination of the patient. 
He emphasizes that the réle of the labora- 
tory is not that of making the diagnosis 
as “to err is human” applies as much to 
the laboratory as to the clinic. In our 
field also, the diagnosis and the treatment 
is the réle of the practitioner and consti- 
tutes the very life of scientific veterinary 
medicine. Over- confidence 


in the labora- 


tory leads straight to vanishing clinical 
talent. Except as an auxiliary and in ob- 
scure cases, the laboratory should not be 
permitted to “steal the show.” 


"What the Consumer Wants 


On several occasions in recent years, the 
JOURNAL has stressed the importance of 
improving the quality of poultry and eggs 
offered to the consumer, if the poultryman’s 
industry was to hold the line and advance 
to higher economic levels, which is just 
another way of saying that the taste of 
poultry and of eggs must be above reproach. 
In an article* entitled “What the Consumer 
Wants,” Cliff Carpenter (U. S. Poultry and 
Egg Magazine, Aug., 1947) drives home 
the whole subject in a couple of pages tell- 
ing the $3 billion industry that it must 

1) produce the right sort of chickens wheth- 
er in Maine, Arkansas, or California; 

2) provide clean eggs and keep them cool 
and moist until used in the kitchen; 

3) process and pack poultry products so that 
they will stand up in shipping and han- 
dling; 

4) encourage retailers and the housewives 
to follow through with these rules. 

So, we have not too often repeated that 
good tasting poultry and eggs are consumer 
demand essentials of the first rank. While 
the discipline in production and marketing 
is better in this respect, there is still room 
for improvement. The city housewife still 
has to shop around for good eggs and for 
dressed poultry that will enable her guests 
to enjoy a second helping. 

The present plan of marketing unevis- 
cerated poultry and exposing eggs to warm 
temperatures in the channels of trade must 
first be abolished if the teachings of scien- 
tific food hygiene mean anything. 


*A talk given July 14, 1947, before the Arkansas 
Poultry Improvement Association. 


The Home Freezer.—Whatever may be 
thought to the contrary, the local locker 
plant and home freezer is destined to play 
a revolutionary réle in the present system 
of meat inspection. One small town locker 
plant sells carcasses or parts thereof at only 
$0.03 per pound over the wholesale price 
and ages, cuts, wraps, and freezes-at $0.05 
per pound in all, an addition of $0.08 per 
pound to the owner of a home freezer. 
Where meat inspection will enter into the 


new y is yet to be determined. 
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Postparturient Founder In Mares 
In view of the known presence of hyper- 
azotonemia (uremia) in founder (erroneously 
called laminitis), the authors studied the urea 
indexes of the blood of mares affected with the 
puerperal type of that malady. While the 
mare’s blood studied before parturition showed 
from 0.29 to 0.48 Gm. of urea per liter, the per- 
centage after parturition in the foundered 
mare ranged from 0.37 to as much as a 1.65 Gm. 
per liter. The gravity of the disease cor- 
responded to the percentage of urea found in 
the blood. Thus, the pathogenesis of founder 
in respect to the hypertension created in the 
feet was attributed to hyperazotonemia, which 
appears to be an adjunct to the microbial 
toxins elaborated in the fetal envelopes which 
are generally retained.—[G. Bouthiere: Puer- 
peral Founder in Mares (title translated). 
Thesis, Paris, 1946, Abstr. Rec. Méd. Vét. d’Al- 
fort, 122, (Apr., 1946): 12 (177).] 


Penicillin-Tyrothricin Treatment of an “Open 
Joint" in a Horse 

A stallion injured a hind fetlock and exposed 
the metacarpo-phalangeal articulation. The 
wound was in the course of healing following 
a classical surgical treatment when a second 
accident not only reopened the forming cicatrix 
but extended the tear so that it almost encir- 
cled the joint. Fever, total lameness, pain, 
anorexia, and copious discharge of purulent 
synovia resulted. The joint could be flexed 
laterally on account of the degeneration of 
the binding ligaments. 

Treatment.—Four injections of penicillin in 
isotonic solution were given in doses of 300,000 
units every three hours. Each night, a 300,000 
unit dose of the penicillin-oil suspension of Doll 
and Dimock was used. The schedule was con- 
tinued for eleven days, using in all 11.7 million 
units, 1.5 million daily for five days, then de 
creasing amounts. 

The wound was dressed with an aqueous 
suspension of tyrothricin (0.5 mg./cc.) on gauze 
bandages twice a day after cleansing the 
wound with ether and touching up the granu- 
lation with a copper sulfate solution. 

Results.—-A regression of the general symp- 
toms occurred promptly—the appetite returned, 
the temperature which had run from 38.7 to 
39 C. dropped to 37.7 C. Support of weight by 
the affected leg became more and more assured. 

ynovial discharge was reduced 


by the third the novia 
ing a normal aspect. In a month, the wound 
was closed and all discharge stopped, and the 
horse was considered saved. 

The author concluded that in the treatment 
of an acute suppurating process, penicillin 
should be energetically pursued—no less than 
1.5 million units daily for five to eight days, 
ten to twelve days being required to complete 
the treatment. The benefit derived from the 
local use of tyrothricin justifies its use for ex- 
ternal purulent affections.—[0. Carnus, Lhou- 
meal, and R. Courtade: Penicillin and Tyrothri- 
cin: A Contribution to Their Use in a Horse 
(title translated). Bull. Acad. Vét. France, 22, 
(June, 1947): 268-271.] 


Diet Influences Feathering eet 

It is suggested that the ornamental Yoko- 
hama fowl, or so-called Japanese long-tailed 
fowl, is stimulated to produce prodigiously 
long sickle feathers by a diet containing a 
large amount of cabbage. This vegetable was 
previously shown to be highly goitrogenic for 
rabbits, and it is reported to be a component 
of the diet of the Yokohama at the time birds 
are selected for feather-length growth. 

Thiouracil feeding of adult cocks substan- 
tiated the implication of the thyroid, since in 
extended feeding fests the cocks developed 
feathering similar in some respects to that of 
the ornamental birds. 

Genetic factors along with special care and 
management also appear important in the 
development of feathering in the Yokohama 
fowl. —[M. Juhn and M. A, Jull: Diet-Induced 
Feather Modifications in the Fowl. J. Hered., 
38, (Feb., 1947): 41-45.] 


Yeast Infection in Penicillin-Treated Udders 

In Jerusalem, severe inflammation of the 
udder occurred in 17 of 34 cows treated for 
mastitis with penicillin. The inflammation, first 
observed eight days after treatment, persisted 
for several days. Yeast was the only organism 
demonstrated when milk from the inflamed 
udder was cultured on blood-agar plates, and 
identical yeast cells were found in diluted 
penicillin solution that remained in the ampules 
after treatment. The course of penicillin treat- 
ment was three days. 

Contamination apparently occurred after the 
penicillin ampules were opened. A laboratory 
the disclosed the — mode 
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of infection. The yeast was one of the pellicle- 
forming, oxyphilic strains which are likely to 
occur in the air of cow barns and milksheds. 
They creep along the walls of culture vessels 
and affix themselves so firmly that simple wash- 
ings will not remove them. 

The yeast, probably entering the diluted 
penicillin from the air, multiplied in the solu- 
tion left overnight in the bottles. Growth of 
the organism was, therefore, favored rather 
than retarded in the presence of penicillin. 
Mere flushing of the bottles on the second and 
third days of treatment did not materially re- 
duce the numbers of yeast cells and, when new 
diluting fluid was added, the yeast was present 
in sufficient quantity to cause the infection.— 
[Ch. Lernau and A. Shapiro: Yeast Infection 
of the Udder After Irrigation with Penicillin. 


Refuah Veterinarith, 4, (Jan., 1947): 37-88.] 
Diagnosis of Bacterium Abortus Equi ES 


Infection in Horses 


Infection with Bacterium abortus equi has 
been called infectious abortion of mares, but 
it is now known that the microérganism can 
produce disease in nonpregnant mares, geld- 
ings, and stallions and that these animals may 
serve as sources of infection for pregnant 
mares. It is, therefore, necessary that an 
accurate diagnostic test be available. Twenty- 
three different strains were tested and found 
to be similar in agglutinability. It was con- 
cluded that there is no great difference between 
various strains of Bact. abortus equi, but it is 
advised that several strains be incorporated in 
an antigen for a rapid agglutination test. The 
bacterial suspension should be of such density 
that when added to a drop of serum dilution 
the resultant turbidity equals that of a BaSO, 
solution made with 1 cc. of 1 per cent BaCl. 
solution and 99 cc. of 1 per cent H.SO, solution. 
Antigens are prepared from 24-hour growth on 
Kolle flasks. The growth is suspended in physi- 
ologic saline solution for further treatment. 
It was found that live suspensions gave incon- 
stant and variable results with the same serum. 
Heat-treated bacterial suspensions gave lower 
titers, and the reactions were less distinct than 
in the case of antigens prepared with formalde. 
hyde or alcohol. The growth is removed from 
the Kolle flasks and suspended in physiologic 
saline solution to which 0.2 percent formalin is 
added. In three days the bacteria are removed 
by centrifugation and resuspended in physio- 
logic salt solution containing 0.5 per cent phenol. 
For alcohol treatment the growth is washed 
from the medium with physiologic salt solution 
which is then added to three parts of absolute 
alcohol. In three days the bacteria are removed 
and resuspended as in the method for the for- 
malin-treated antigens. It was found that a 
mixed antigen consisting of equal parts of alco- 


was the most desirable. Bacteriologic examina- 
tion of organs and fetuses from reacting ani- 
mals showed that it was possible to isolate 
Bact. abortus equi from those that had titers of 
1:400. Where the infection is enzodtic a titer of 
1:200 must be considered as suspicious. In early 
stages of infection, the agglutination test may 
be negative. It is, therefore, necessary to make 
repeated tests where the disease is suspected. 
All reacting horses should be isolated from 
other animals: Those with suspicious titers 
should be isolated for further tests.—[M. Rolle: 
The Diagnosis of Bacterium Abortus Equi In 
fection in Horses. Berl. u. Munch. Tieraretl 
Wehnschr., (Apr., 1947): 37-42.] 

A. G. KARLSON 


Boric Acid in Mycotic Enteritis 


Moldy cottonseed cake fed to 16 buffalo pro- 
duced depression, muscular tremors, retarded 
rumen activity, and fluid, yellow, fetid, gaseous 
feces. The organisms found in the cottonseed 
cake were Aspergillus, Penicillium, Mucor, and 
putrefactive bacteria. The feed was changed 
and the animals were treated with salol, tannin, 
and acetic acid, without effect. Prompted by a 
report that mold growth is inhibited by a 
1:600 solution of boric acid, the author decided 
to test it therapeutically. The animals were 
given 800 to 1,000 Gm. of magnesium sulphate, 
and on the following day, 20 to 30 Gm. of boric 
acid in water per os. Improvement was noted 
on the day after treatment, and the animals 
recovered in four or five days. Controls, treated 
with magnesium sulphate and tannin, con- 
tinued to decline, and were prostrate on the 
seventh day. The controls were then treated 
with boric acid. They gradually improved and 
had recovered by the tenth or twelfth day.— 
[K. S. Gadzhyev, Azerbaijan Veterinary Re- 
search Institute: The Use of Boric Acid in My- 
cotic Enteritis of Buffalo. Veterinariya, 24, 
(Jan., 1947): 30.) 

RospertT E. 
: 
Penicillin Bougies in Mastitis Therapy 

Studies made at the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege showed that the penicillin bougie is an ef- 
fective vehicle for infusion into the bovine 
udder. The penicillin was diffused throughout 
the milk in the lactating gland, and levels of 
the drug in milk samples compared favorably 
with those attained through other methods of 
administration. All of 14 quarters chronically 
infected with Streptococcus agalactiae were neg- 
ative when cultured ten days after treatment. 

A danger of this method is that the bougie 
may break if the cow should kick while it is 
being inserted.—[D. A. Barnum: Preliminary 
Observations on the Use of the Penicillin Bougte 
in the Bovine Udder. Canad. J. Comp. Med. and 
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Poland's Infectious Diseases 


After the German and Russian devastation of 
the country and confiscation of every living 
animal available, the veterinary service found 
itself with many infectious diseases developed 
among the small number of animals remaining. 
This infection was brought to Poland during 
the war when the armies marching through 
draggéd with them cattle and horses as a food 
and locomotion, which spread every infectious 
disease. 

Dourine is one of the most outstanding, and 
listed in first place. The horse, everything to 
the Polish farmer at the present time, is the 
main working power in postwar Poland. It 
determines whether the farmer will eat or 
starve. No tractors are available except the 
few that UNRRA donated. The summer of 
1945 was the peak. Now the disease is being 
slowly overcome, but still cases which range in 
thousands must be treated and prevented. 

Glanders is decimating horses very heavily. 
From what little we read, on 206 farms in one 
of the provinces there were noted not less than 
1,343 cases, 214 forcefully killed, 44 died; others 
are being taken care of as much as the veter- 
inary service can do and afford to do. 

A very heavy damage is registered to be due 
to psoroptic, chorioptic, and sarcoptic mange. 
Thousands of animals are isolated and treated 
in gas chambers. Sulfur is used. 

Anthrax is another disease that the Polish 
veterinarian has to struggle and fight with. 

Cases of rabies number into thousands, and 
certainly have a definite connection in Hun- 
gary’s great outbreak. 

Swine pest and erysipelas are common dis- 
eases in the daily practice of every veterina- 
rian. “Serum, serum,” is the cry. But the end 
of 1946 was the turning point. UNRRA with 
several thousand liters of serum and local pro- 
duction of 13,000 liters helped so much that 
the estimate of 4,000,000 hogs for this year 
looks much brighter. 

Tuberculosis and foot-and-mouth disease are 
two important problems to overcome. T.B., as 
in the U.S., is handled by testing and slaugh- 
tering. The slaughtering is limited to very 
bad reactors because they cannot afford to do 
more. Foot-and-mouth disease reached its high- 
est point in the summer of 1945. The estima- 
tion of cases at that time gives us this incom- 
plete picture: on 3,500 farms, 56,500 cases were 
diagnosed. Just imagine how great is the num- 
ber of livestock affected with this disease. 
They fight the disease, yes, but we guess that 
they always will have it just as they always 
have had it. 

Avian pest and avian cholera kill off the 
little poultry Poles may have; the rats, fruit 
of the war, are doing their share in baby chick 
destruction. Plagues were so serious in Poland 
that the government issued a special order for 
the rat — [From Medycyna 


erynarynja. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 from a paper 
by Plk. Jozef Zagajewski, (April, 1947): 240; 
paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 by Jozef Herman, (April, 
1947): 243; paragraph 7 by Henryk Grinbaum, 
(May, 1946): 209; paragraph 8 by Dr. Stanislaw 
Krauss, (Feb., 1947): 65; and paragraph 9 by 
Grzegorz Staskiewicz, (Feb., 1947): 78.] 

(Thus we can see from a few reports how 
very busy each veterinarian must be in Poland. 
They admit this fact themselves, saying: “We 
do not know in our work when the morning 
comes and evening ends, but the country de- 
pends on us, Poland counts on us.” Polish vet- 
terinarians have a great task to perform but 
are ambitious and courageous enough to say, 
“Yes, we will do it; we must, to save the coun- 
try’s most important crop—its livestock.” 

When we read all this we wonder how much 
livestock Poles have left which is intact from 
the diseases. It seems to us like the little 
they have must be taken care of on account 
of diseases. We must and should give recog- 
nition to our Polish fellow veterinarians for 
the splendid attempt and work they have been 
doing in their country.) 

K. ZAKRZEWSKI 


Venereal Neoplasms in Dogs 

Venereal tumors in dogs designated as lym- 
phosarcomas, infectious lymphosarcomas, or 
neoriblastomas, nearly always develop at 
areas of coition: penis, prepuce, sheath, or 
vestibule of the vagina, starting with catarrh 
and pruritus of the mucous membrane a few 
days after coition. After a week or more, 
small elevations, sometimes sanguinary, ap- 
pear posterior to the glans, coalesce in rasp- 
berry fashion, and cause a mucopurulent dis- 
charge from the sheath. In the bitch, the 
first sign is an exudate that soils the distal 
commissure of the vulva. An examination 
discloses growths around the meatus urinaris 
comparable to those on the male. Growths 
of several months are purplish, more or less 
lobulated and narrowest at the base, and bleed 
from the slightest touch. While the general 
health is altered in time, cachexia and death 
are rather mechanical or due to infection of 
the urinary tract. Metastases mentioned by 
certain authors are rare. The nature of these 
neoplasms is not known. Although generally 
classified as inflammatory granulomas, they 
are ranged by some among the sarcomas or 
lymphosarcomas. Lesbouyries describes 2 cases 
of these growths occurring simultuneously in 
the vagina and ovary without any bridging 
between them, which were identified as poly- 
morphic sarcomas and were transmissible to 
other dogs by the transplantation of the liv- 
ing cells: subcutaneously, submucously, intra- 
venously, intratesticularly, intradermically, 
and intraperitoneally. These implantations, 
according to the location, determined localized 
tumors or generalized cancers. — — 
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ments explain the spontaneous transmission 
of these neoplasms by coition on a sound, in- 
flamed, or excoriated mucous membrane, and 
perhaps the transmission of a skin tumor to 
the sound skin of another subject. While the 
study suggested the presence of a microbial 
or virus cause, nothing of the kind was demon- 
strated. The etiologic factor was hidden in 
the tumor cells—[G@. Lesbouyries: Venereal 
Neoplasms of the Dog and Bitch (title trans- 
lated). Rec. Méd. Vét., 122, May, “— 


Arthritis in Lambs 


Several pathologic conditions may produce 
what the sheepmen call “stiff lambs.” Infection 
with Corynebacterium ovis is one of these, as 
are white muscle disease and Erysipelothriz 
rhusiopathiae infection. 

Corynebacterium ovis was isolated in pure 
culture from affected joints of lambs from four 
sheep outfits. It was characterized by a non- 
suppurative arthritis and bursitis, usually ob- 
served in July and August when the lambs were 
on the summer range in the mountains. Be- 
cause the organism was also isolated from simi- 
lar lesions in lambs only 2 weeks old, the author 
believes that infection is acquired early in life 
through the umbilicus or docking and castra- 
tion wounds. 

Caseous lymphadenitis, also caused by C. ovis, 
is very rare in Montana sheep—if, indeed, it ex- 
ists at all in the native sheep.—[{Hadleigh 
Marsh: Corynebacterium Ovis Associated with 
an Arthritis in Lambs. Am. J. Vet. Res., 8, 
(July, 1947) :298-298.]} 
Differentiating the Vaccinate from the = 
Naturally Infected Reactor hoe 


The whey agglutination test promises to be 
a great aid in eliminating confusion in the bru- 
cellosis control program by helping to differen- 
tiate between the animal whose blood reacts as 
a result of natural infection and the one that 
reacts simply as a result of vaccination. 

Milk from 50 negative cows vaccinated with 
Brucella abortus strain 19 was periodically 
tested, and low levels of whey agglutinins could 
be detected for three months after vaccination 
—but not thereafter. Whey agglutination tests 
of cows naturally infected with Br. abortus 
commonly show a higher and a more consistent 
titer. In 342 cows vaccinated with strain 19 
either as calves or as adults, but more than 
three months preceding the test, the whey ag- 
glutination test appeared to be a valuable aid in 
dividing the blood agglutination reactors into 
two groups—those vaccinated and those natur- 
ally infected. If this proves to be true when 
extensively checked, it should simplify the bru- 
cellosis control program by reducing confu- 
_ —L. Traum and W. E. Maderious : The In- 


diaphyses of the long bones and on the perios 


sults in Cows Vaccinated with Brucella Abortus 
Strain 19. Am. J. Vet. Res., 8, (July, 1947): 
244-246.] 


Acute Myelogenic Leucemia of Swine 
A pig, 3 months old, was stricken with 
posterior paralysis, and emaciation that necessi- 
tated that it be sacrificed. The postmortem ex- 
amination revealed tumor-like proliferations in 
the cancellated and compact tissue of the 
vertebrae, myeloid infiltrations in the epidural 
space, numerous nodules in the epiphyses and 


teum of the ribs. Moderate proliferations were 
observed in the periosteum of the humerus and 
scapula and in the scapular muscles. At the 
junction of the frontal and parietal bones. 
there was a nodule the size of a hen’s egg and 
destruction of the compact and cancellated tis- 
sue that engaged the dura mater. 

Most of the lymphatic glands were the site 
of moderate myeloid hyperplasia, and small 
nodules were scattered over the kidneys and 
liver. The proliferations were whitish and con- 
sisted mostly of myeloblasts, promyelocytes 
and myelocytes. The blood vessels contained a 
large number of immature myeloid cells.—[A 
Tsaksson: Acute Myelogenic Leucemia of 
Swine. Skand. Vet.-tidskr., 36, 1946. Abstr. 
Rec. Méd. Vét. d’Alfort, 122, (Feb., 1947): 78.) 


Rat Poisons 
An adult rat consumes 20 to 50 Gm. of food 


_ per day and destroys as much or more by con- 
tamination with feces and urine. 
- puberty for the females is 2 to 3 months and 
the period of gestation twenty-one to twenty- 
three days. 
a of up to 15 young per year. It is estimated 


The age of 


There may be six to seven litters 


that one pair of rats could have 1,000 descend- 
ants in the course of a year. Besides the great 
quantity of food eaten and destroyed by rats, 
they are of great importance in the spread of 
disease. 

A desirable rat poison is one that is toxi 
in small amounts, is tasteless and odorless, is 
inexpensive and, furthermore, has low toxicity 
for man and domestic animals. Some of the 
commonly used rat poisons are dangerous for 
domestic animals and man and must be used 
with great care. Barium carbonate is without 
taste or odor, and rats will readily eat food 
mixed with it. It is however, toxic for domes- 
tic animals. The lethal dose for dogs is 100 
to 200 mg. per kilogram of body weight. The 
usual symptom is tetany, and treatment consists 
of using antispasmodics. Sodium sulfate is in- 
dicated especially if given before symptoms de- 
velop. It may be given orally or intravenously 
in 2 to 4 per cent solution. 

Sodium silicon fluoride (Na, Si F,) is an ef- 
e poison somewhat more toxic han 
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barium carbonate. The lethal dose for dogs is 
about 100 mg. per kilogram of body weight. The 
symptoms of hypocalcemia result from the af- 
finity of fiuorine for calcium. Treatment con- 
sists of using calcium preparations orally or 
parenterally. 

Thallium sulfate, usually mixed in a paste or 
with grain, is lethal for domestic animals in 
doses of 15 to 25 mg. per kilogram of weight. 
(cute intoxication in swine gives rise to loss 
of appetite, coma, diarrhea, and general debility. 
Postmortem examination reveals hemorrhagic 
gastritis and fibrinous enteritis involving the 
cecum and anterior portion of the large in- 
testine. In dogs thallium sulfate poisoning is 
apt to be chronic and there are no characteristic 
symptoms. 

ANTU (alphanaphthyl-thiourea) is less toxic 
for domestic animals than for rats, but it is 
dangerous, nevertheless. The animals die with 
symptoms of pulmonary edema. Postmortem 
examination reveals extensive serous exudate 
in the pleural space and edema of the lungs. 

The use of live cultures (Salmonella enteri- 
tidis var. Danysz) to produce enzoétics in rats 
is not without danger to domestic animals or 
man. Care must be taken to prevent calves 
from coming in contact with live cultures.— 
[Ottur Dybing: Rat Poisons and Their Impor- 
tance in Veterinary Medicine. Norsk Vet.-tidskr., 
59, (June, 1947): 165-176.] 

A. G. KaRLson 


The Functions of Connective Tissue 


Classifying the functions of connective tissue, 
Bogomoletz of Ukraine attempts to denote its 
function in the body’s defense. In effect, con- 
nective tissue plays the following roles: 

1) The plastic réle in the cicatrization of 
wounds. 

2) The protective réle by intervening against 
infections; and its cytolytic power in cancer. 

3) The autocatalytic réle of the production 
of stimulating substances in the spleen. 

4) The rdéle of physical support (bones, 
tendons). 

But its most important function is that of 
regulating the nutrition of the cells and the 
process of oxidation, and of maintaining the 
“hemato-parenchymatous” barrier which regu- 
lates the nutritive exchanges between the cir- 
‘ulating blood and the parenchymas. Although, 
in itself, the connective tissue submits to endo- 
crine impulses, it presides over the functioning 
of highly differentiated tissues. In shock, it 
receives extravasated plasma and proteins. It 
intervenes in arterial hypertension and causes 
prescléerosis of the capillaries, notably those 
of the kidneys. Connective tissue secretes the 
trephones of Carrel and multiplies the fibro- 
blasts capable of limiting the cancerous inva- 
sion. In general, the connective barrier, whose 
esential element probably resides in the macro- 


phages, is charged with the organic defense 
of the greater part of the body. The author 
attempts to make use of these facts thera- 
peutically by employing a serum furnished by 
animals treated with a mixture of spleen pulp 
and the cancellated tissue of bones. The 
serum in small doses dilates the capillaries, 
raises the opsonic index, augments phagocy- 
tosis of leucocytes, and has cancerlytic power. 
The experimental results have been confirmed 
in the treatment of tonsillitis, exanthematous 
typhus, and pulmonary abscess. The serum 
opens a way toward trials in the treatment 
of cancer, shock, and certain mental ailments. 
—[P. E. Morhardt: Les functions de tissu 


conjunctif et leur stimulation (serum de Bogo- 
moletz). Presse méd., 1946. Abstr. Rev. Méd. 
Vvét. Toulouse, 98, (1947): 228.] 


Sensitivity to Penicillin of Mastitis 
Microérganisms 


Cultures isolated from the milk of cows hav- 
ing varying degrees of mastitis were tested for 
their sensitivity to penicillin. From the 150 
cultures tested, it was concluded that the in- 
hibition range for Streptococcus agalactiae and 
Streptococcus uberis varied between 0.031 and 
0.125 unit of penicillin per cubic centimeter of 
medium, the range for Staphylococcus aureus 
varied between 0.062 and 0.25 unit per cubic 
centimeter of medium, while the coliform rods 
were not inhibited by 2 units per cubic centi- 
meter of medium, which was the highest con- 
centration tested. 

The results of these tests indicated that, with 
few exceptions, streptococci and staphylococci 
commonly associated with bovine mastitis are 
sensitive to the action of penicillin—-[ J. O. 
Heishman: Sensitivity to Penicillin of Micro- 
organisms Associated with Bovine Mastitis. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 8, (July, 1947): 257-259. ] 


Ketosis of Cows and Vitamin A ie : 


Ketosis of milk cows is characterized by 
ketonemia, ketonuria, sometimes with hypo- 
glycemia, depressed lactation, and loss of 
weight. The expired air, urine, and some- 
times the uterine secretions emit the odor of 
acetone. It is a nutritional and metabolic 
trouble whose origin is highly controversial. 
From the etiologic point of view, the disease 
is generally observed in winter or early spring, 
which is to say that it occurs after a long 
period of stabling in cows about to calve and 
during lactation. The author studied the 
chemical alterations of the humors and the 
various origins of ketone bodies—acetone, oxy- 
butyric acid, acetylacetic acid— their utiliza- 
tion and the regulation of ketogenesis. On 
account of the particular conception of the 
pathogenesis, veterinarians have resorted to 
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_ different forms of treatment mostly based on 
the use of glucose. 

In recent years, through important observa- 
tions on its frequence in winter, the etiologic 
hypothesis of avitaminosis has been widely 
entertained. 

From a series of cases treated, the author 
was not able to demonstrate convincingly any 
relation of cause and effect between ketosis 
and avitaminosis A. However, therapeutic 
observations have shown that the administra- 
tion of vitamin A, at the beginning, has some- 
times favorably affected the course of the 
malady.—[J. Garot: Ketosis in Cows; Treat- 
ment with Vitamin A (title translated). Thesis, 
Paris, 1947. Abstr. Rec. Méd. Vét., 128, (June, 
1947): 281-282.] 


Inoculation of Small Pigs with Avirulent 
Swine Erysipelas Vaccine 


Susceptibility to swine erysipelas is increased 
by deficient diets and also by infections of the 
gastrointestinal tract. If the disease is intro- 
duced into a herd that has deficiency diseases 

gastroenteritis, it may spread rapidly be- 
pres the virulence is increased by passage 


; through the pigs. Vaccination in herds where 

‘a swine erysipelas already exists is not recom- 

:_ | mended because there is a period of two weeks 

ee ‘Js during which the resistance of vaccinated ani- 

= x mals is decreased. 

Out of 25,333 pigs vaccinated with one inocu- 
» 


lation of avirulent vaccine at 6 to 8 weeks of 


et age, only 5 died within a few days. Bacterio- 
i ba logic examination did not reveal swine erysipe- 
Tr las as the cause of death. These animals had 


symptoms of deficiency diseases. In three to 


a or five months, 35 more animals died but not from 
swine erysipelas. 
7 The experience indicates that the use of an 


At 


a avirulent vaccine is without danger and is ef- 
ce fective in young pigs—[H. Sandstedt and O. 


yes Swahn: Inoculation of Small Pigs with Aviru- 
a; lent Swine Erysipelas Vaccine. Skand. Vet.- 
tidskr., 87, (Feb., 1947): 85-94.] 

7 A. G. KARLSON 


Parturient Alkalosis and Milk Fever 


The biochemical disturbances characteristic 
of parturition and the onset of lactation ap- 
pear to be factors in bovine milk fever. That 
parturient alkalosis may be a contributing ele- 
ment is suggested because: (1) blood chemical 
analyses show it to be present in normal cows at 
parturition; (2) induced alkalosis in nonpar- 
turient cows leads to symptoms suggestive of 
milk fever: (3) these changes can be reversed 
in parturient cows with an acidifier; and (4) 
this same acidifier exerts a beneficial influence 
on natural cases of milk fever. 

At the time of parturition, there is a sudden 
demand for active withdrawal of various elec- 


trolytes (Ca and H ions especially) into the col- Eben 
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ostrum and suppression of efficient calcium mo 
bilization. Together, these may help to explair 
the appearance of milk fever, and they may als 
be related to acetonemia or ketosis by distur 
ing the compensatory mechanism.—[A. 
Craige, Jr.: A Clue to the Cause of Milk Fever 


in the Metabolism of the Springing Cow. Am 

J. Vet. Res., 8, (July, 1947) :247-256.] in 


Hypoglycemia in Fasting Pigs 

A study of the relationship between age and 
time of onset of acute hypoglycemia in fasting, 
newborn pigs was made on six litters. It was 
found that pigs removed from the sow imme 
ately after birth, and not permitted to nur 
developed intense hypoglycemia in less th 
thirty hours when held at room temperatu 
and fasted. Pigs left with the sow for five da 
and then fasted developed the hypoglycemia 
syndrome seven days later. Pigs a week old 
before they were deprived of food showed a 
survival time of fourteen days, and it was mo 
difficult to produce dangerous hypoglycem 
Pigs ten days old survived an inanition peri 
of about nineteen days.——[Vera M. Hanaw 
and Jesse Sampson: Studies in Baby Pig M: 
tality. V. Relationship Between Age and Tim: 
of Onset of Acute Hypoglycemia in Fasti 
Newborn Pigs. Am. J. Vet. Res., 8, (July, 1947 
235-243.] 


Onchocerciasis 


While making histologic studies on bruc« 
losis in horses, it was found that in 5 of 9 
cases Onchocerca spp. were present. This is th 
first observation in Switzerland that onchocs 
ciasis could be the cause of lameness, poll-ev 
or fistula of the withers. Although each of th 
5 cases—3 of fistulous withers, 1 of poll-evil 
and 1 of involvement in the tendons of the 
ceps brachii and shoulder joint—reacted to tl 
agglutination test for brucellosis, the mic 
organism could not be recovered, The parasites 
were not seen at the time of necropsy. In cases 
of poll-evil and fistulous withers onchocerciasis 
must be considered in the differential diagnosis 
Fragments of the nematodes may be seen in the 
exudate. In some cases one may see hairless 
areas with central necrosis on the neck and 
extremities which, when scraped and examined 
microscopically while fresh, will reveal micro- 
filaria. These have no characteristic features 
but may be considered to be Onchocerca spp. 
especially if there is a suppurative process in- 
volving the ligamentum nuchae. The relation- 
ship between brucellosis and onchocerciasis is 
not clear. It is likely that invasion of the 
tissues by the parasite prepares a locus for 
localization and development of the Brucella 
microérganisms.—[K. Ammann: Onchocerciasis 
as the Cause of Lameness, Fistula of the 
Withers, and Poll-Evil. Schweiz. Arch. f. Tier- 
heilk., 89, (July, 1947): 825-338. 7 fig.] 
A. G. KaRLsox 
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Impotence in Bulls 


The author describes degenerative changes in 
the penile branches of the pudic nerve in some 
cases of impotence in bulls. The perineurium 
is thickened by the presence of collagenous 
fibers. There may be complete destruction of 
the nerve fibers and demyelinization. Usually 
associated with the changes in the nerves is a 
chronic inflammatory process of the urethral 
mucosa which is infiltrated with plasma cells 
and lymphocytes, The testes show no significant 
microscopic lesions. In these cases, the im- 
paired erection may be due to the destruction 
of the nerves—[Sven Rubarth: Contributions 
to the Pathology of Impotence in Bulls. Skand. 
Vet.-tidskr., 36, (Dec., 1946) : 732-741.] 

A. G. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Radiology 

Volume I, Number 1 of Radiology, dated 
June, 1947, is devoted to the art its name indi- 
cates. The issue is also identified as Section 
XIV of Excerpta Medica published in Amster- 
dam. Its Board of Editors contains the names 
of prominent radiologists of the principal 
countries, Max Cutler of Chicago is the U.S.A. 
member. The declared object of the new organ 
is “to publish abstracts of every article on 
radiology appearing in medical literature.” The 
first issue contains 56 pages of abstracts drawn 
from widely separated sources. Radiology ought 
to be mighty useful to the increasing number 
of amateur radiologists of the veterinary clinic. 
The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, is the 
authorized agent for Canada, Central America, 
andthe U.S.A. 


Hobday’s Surgical Diseases 
of the Dog and Cat 

In 1900, while a surgeon in the out-patient 
department of the Royal Veterinary College in 
London, Prof. Frederick Hobday wrote the first 
edition of Surgical Diseases of the Dog and 
Cat. It was designed primarily as an instruc- 
tional manual for students in the department’s 
small animal clinic and secondly as a refer- 
ence for busy practitioners. Although revi- 
sions of the original have been published in 
four different editions to date, incorporating 
new discoveries and changed surgical tech- 
niques, the basic intent of the book has never 
been altered. The coverage of conditions and 
diseases requiring surgery is complete and well 
done. Revealing pictures and _ illustrations 
bolster the presentation of all important sub- 
jects. : 

Were one to seek ways of making this al- 
ready excellent book even more useful, the first 
stopping point would probably be near the end 

f chapter III, where intravenous medication 


is discussed. The mechanical! and anatomic 
factors are carefully considered, but little is 
said of the fluid to be injected. Inasmuch as 
fatal shock may result from intravenous in- 
jections, it is essential to enumerate precau- 
tionary steps. A general chapter devoted to 
wound closure, wound antisepsis, and drugs 
useful in controlling postsurgical bacterial com- 
plications also would be welcome. In reading 
about fractures and immobilization in chapter 
XXII, the American practitioner will be sur- 
prised at the statement, “Internal aids, such 
as screws, plates, pegs or wires, are rarely used 
in the dog or cat,” since bone pinning has be- 
come a common practice in North America. 
The final stopping point is the last chap- 
ter, “Nursing Small Animals,” where advice is 
given that the diet of a healthy dog should 
consist of meat, raw or cooked, mixed with 
baked brown bread. Perhaps this ration may 
suffice for some dogs, but it is doubtful if au- 
thorities on canine nutrition would give that 
recipe their unqualified blessing —[Hobday’s 
Surgical Diseases of the Dog and Cat. Fifth 
Edition. Edited by James McCann, M.R.C.V.S. 
(London) Cloth. 422 pages. Illustrated. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
1947. Price $6.00.) 


The History and Romance of the Horse __ 


From teen-age children to the bearded sci- 
entists of all grades, everyone knows some- 
thing about the origin of the horse in the misty 
past, about its solipedization through the ages, 
about its flight to Asia from the America’s to 
escape the boulder-pushing glaciers, and its 
ultimate domestication before the dawn of 
recorded history. Beyond that yestermorn, the 
horse has been taken for granted by less 
thoughtful people. 

With the universal orthodoxy out of the way, 
the author proceeds to write up the human- 
equine drama depicting mankind taking com- 
mand of this planet step by step and finally 
developing horses to their present status in the 
socio-industrial life. The contemporary affairs 
staged by man and his horses in the develop- 
ment of a civilization from the nomads and 
ancient warriors is brought right up to the run- 
ning of the Kentucky Derby and the vanishing 
of the draft horse from the streets and farms. 

The material is organized in ten books 
(parts), each describing that many segments 
of world history in such a way as to make the 
finished product a factual, there-it-is documen- 
tation of man’s way of life and achievements. 
Though the horse is kept in the foreground 
throughout, the end result is a condensed gen- 
eral history “since man discovered the busi- 
ness of living and the business of enjoying it.” 

There is no end to its fascinating gems— 
like the reminder that the horse ought to be 
venerated for having been here forty million 
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years before man even learned to stand on two 
feet; that man is the youngest of mammals 
and the horse the over-all dean. While the 
mammoths were perishing, the roaming horses 
were growing from the size of a gun dog to 
the stature of a draft horse and developing 
the speed of the Thoroughbred. Is the horse 
indebted to man or vice versa? The one with- 
out the other would not have done so well. 

The horse, like the rider, has played the 
major games—of war, chivalry, pageantry, con- 
quest, exploration, transportation, farming, 
sports, recreation, and national expansion. The 
text is crammed with previously unweighed 
facts about the horse in these pursuits. 

The integrated picture drawn is that as long 
as geography of the earth remains as it is, 
there will be horses. The fate of the heavy 
draft horse seems to be sealed for the time 
being, but the horse of utility in war and peace 
and the horses of sport, pageantry, and recrea- 
tion is assuredly not endangered in this in- 
creasingly complicated world of ours. 

In a limited review, justice cannot be done 
to these 500 pages of mighty informative read- 
ing material that will round out any man’s 
education. The man-horse espousal is 
reaching in the undertakings of the human 
race, 

The idea of featuring the horse in writing 
a brief history of mankind fills a gap in the 
theory that the alliance of man and his domestic 
animals in the past, present, and predictable 
future has never claimed enough notice for the 
common good, 

Here is a book for the family, the public li- 
brary, the college, the teacher of history, of 
zoétechnics, and of veterinary medicine, in fact, 
everybody who likes history or loves horses. 
It holds the reader’s interest from start to The 
End.—[The History and Romance of the Horse. 
By Arthur Vernon. Profusely illustrated with 
historical and current pictures by Ernest John 
Donnelly, 525 pages. Dover Publications, 1780 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 1946. Price 

$3.75.] 


Yeast in Livestock Feeding 


The nutritive value of yeast became known 
at the turn of the century. Prior to World 
War I, German workers reported on its nutri- 
tive value in livestock, and increasing atten- 
tion was given to use of yeast in that réle by 
the warring nations. The studies grew out of 
the shortage of proteins and the subsequent 
industrial manufacture of feedstuffs. Owing to 
the blockade, Germany suffered most from the 
shortage. By 1930, some plants were producing 
300,000 Ib. daily, the equivalent of 500 steers 
weighing 1,000 lb. each. Keen attention was 
again turned to dry yeast in 1939 as a source 


American breweries are producing 30 millio: 
lb. a year in the process of making 60 millio 
barrels of beer. The bitter taste of dried bre 
ers’ yeast is not objectionable for feeding liv 
stock; not so, however, for human consumptio1 
Governmental agencies have given special at 
tention to the use of yeast in both types 
human and livestock. The matter was handlk 
by the War Food Administration (WFA 
which encouraged brewers to install proces 
ing and drying equipment. Other countrie 
(Germany, Japan, Sweden, et al.) followe 
suit. Since then a voluminous literature has 
established the precise value of yeast in the 
feeding of livestock and for the human dietary 
The author touches the subject of yeast as 
provider of the vitamin B fraction and pr 
tein in the feeding of hogs, poultry, and dai: 
cattle-—[Brewers’ Yeast in Human and Liv 
stock Nutrition. By C. C. Prouty, State Colle; 
of Washington, Agricultural Experiment St 
tion, Pullman. Bulletin No. 484, Jan., 194 
51 pages. Public document.] = 
Actions of Radiations on Living Cells 

This book aims to give an understandab|: 
account of some of the simplest and most fur 
damental actions of radiations—X-rays, gamm 
rays, beta-rays, and alpha-rays—on living cell 
The first three chapters are devoted to a d 
scription of the relevant physical properti«c 
and chemical effects of ionizing radiations, i: 
cluding a short discussion on doses (dosin 
etry). The remainder of the book dea 
with the inactivation of viruses; the produ 
tion and mechanism of inducing structural 
changes in chromosomes and with the lethal 
effects of radiations. a 

The animal viruses studied include Shope 
rabbit papilloma virus, rabbit fibroma virus, 
fowl plague virus, vaccinia virus, St. Loui 
encephalitis virus and Staphylococcus K, co 
C 36, and dysentery S 13 bacteriophage. Th 
effects of radiations on genes and chromosome 
were done on Drosophila melanogaster, Wit 
small X-ray doses, gene mutations were in 
duced and also structural changes in chromo 
somes of salivary gland cells. It is pointed out 
that relatively weak doses caused sterility 
A very complete bibliography is included. Th: 
book should be of interest to veterinarians. 
[Actions of Radiations on Living Cells. By !) 
E. Lea. Cloth bound, 363 pages. Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price $4.55.] 


H. C. H. 


Taylor (North Am. Vet., 28, June, 1947: 
362-365) suggests that small animal prac- 
titioners may find pyribenzamine and ben- 
adryl useful in treating accidental scrotal 
burns from chemicals used in therapeutic 
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Dean Krill New Executive Board Chairman 


At the final session of the Executive Board 
during the Cincinnati convention, Dr. Walter 
R. Krill of Columbus, Ohio, was elected chair- 
man for the ensuing year, succeeding Dr. C. C. 
Hastings whose term as member-at-large on 
the board expired this year. Dr. Krill repre- 
sents District X (Michigan and Ohio), having 
heen elected in 1944 to succeed the late Dean 
O. V. Brumley. 

Dean Krill is the fifteenth board chairman to 
serve in the past forty-one years since the pres- 
ent general make-up of the Executive Board 


+ Walter R. K 


was established in 1916. His predecessors were: 
V. A. Moore (1916-17); J. R. Mohler (1917-19) ; 

H. Stange (1919-20); George Hilton (1920- 
22); Cassius Way (1922-27); T. E. Munce 
(1927-28); C. H. Stange (1928-30); R. S. 
MacKellar, Sr. (1930-34); Cassius Way (1934- 
37); H. W. Jakeman (1937-40); I. E. Newsom 
(1940-41); O. V. Brumley (1941-44); W. A. 
Hagan (1944-45); and C. C. Hastings (1945-47). 


Executive Board Resolutions re Retirement of 
Drs. Hastings and Cameron 


At the final session of the Executive Board 
in Cincinnati on Aug. 21, 1947, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

: 


RESOLUTION 1 


Inasmuch as Dr. C. C. Hastings is retiring 
from the Board after this session, and 

Inasmuch as his wise council, clear think- 
ing, and hard work on problems which this 
body faced during the has 


(525 


contributed largely to the success which it 
has achieved, and 

Inasmuch as his work as Chairman of the 
Board has been discharged faithfully and 
well, 

Now, be it resolved by his associates, that 
they regret that his term of service on the 
Board has ended, that they extend their 
thanks to him for the work that he has 
done and they congratulate him on the suc- 
cesses he has achieved. They express their 
pleasure in the personal associations that 
they have had with him, and wish him good 
health and great success in the future. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be included in the minutes of 
the Board and cas a copy be sent to Dr. 


Whereas, the period of service of ~ A. E. 
Cameron as a member of this Board termi- 
nates with this meeting, and 

Whereas, Dr. Cameron has given long, 
effective service to the Association through 
his work as a member of this Board, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that his colleagues on the Board 
express to him their appreciation of his loyal 
effective service and of their pleasant associa- 
tion with him during his term of office, and 
be it further 

Resolved, that they extend to him their 
thanks for a job well done and express 
wishes for his continued good health and 


happiness. 


Timely Tips for Your Income Tax 


Each year the AVMA office receives requests 
from members for information about income 
tax returns. It has been several years since 
the JoURNAL published any list of allowable 
deductions for veterinarians, and in the mean- 
time, a number of changes have been made in 
the income tax laws and their interpretation. 
Because of the high income tax rates, it is 
important that tax payers be familiar with 
the deductions that may be legally made. The 
following allowable business expenses apply 
to a veterinary practitioner, in business for 
himself or in partnership with another, in 
figuring adjusted gross income. The list was 
compiled by the Association’s auditor; it is 
not claimed to be either exhaustive or com- 
plete but does indicate a number of items that 
may not be known to some veterinarians. 


AUTOMOBILE EXPENSES 


Expense of auto used in business including 
battery maintenance, garage, rent, gasoline, 
grease, oil, insurance, license, loss on sale, 
repairs, and = uncompensated loss by fire, 
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theft, and collision; chauffeur’s salary, inter- 
est on notes, parking charges, tools and tow- 
ing. In the case of automobiles used partly 


Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr. was elected for a five-year 
term in District IX (New York and the New 
England states) in an election completed Oct. 


for business and partly for pleasure, the © 
amount of above expense shall be allocable = © 
for business use. or 7 


| 


OTHER DEDUCTIONS 


Accounting fees for income tax and other 
services. 

_ Bad debts, if arising from cash loans or from 
- ¢@laims for professional fees included in in- 

come. 

Professional books, cards, dues and subscrip- 
- tions to professional associations, and social 
club dues when they are paid by one’s 
business. 

_ Maintenance, cleaning, heat, insurance, light, 
_ paint, repairs, incidentals, and alterations on 
office and hospital, and moving to a new 


Federal old age and unemployment taxes. 
Laundering of work clothes and uniforms. 
Telephone and telegraph. 

Instruments and special equipment. 
Traveling expenses, reasonable and necessary 
expenses of business trips, including fares, 
meals, and lodging. 

Other expenses in connection with produc- 
tion and collections of income or manage- 
ment, maintenance and care of income-pro- 
ducing property, although of “non-trade” or 
non-professional nature, are also deductible, 
but only after adjusted gross income has 
been determined, in the same way as other 
non-business or statutory deductions, such 
as contributions, casualty losses, personal, 
tax, interest, etc. are taken. 


Because of the complicated status of in- 
come tax returns for business and professional 
men, the following suggestions may be in or- 
der, particularly for newly established veteri- 
narians. 

1) Install an accurate system of keeping 

your accounts. Specially designed record 
forms for this purpose are available from 
printing concerns, some of which adver- 
tise in veterinary publications. 
If you are not experienced in making 
out your income tax forms, either em- 
ploy a qualified person to do it for you, 
consult your bank about such assistance, 
or consult an agent of the internal rev- 
enue department. The advice obtained 
will almost surely save you much more 
than it costs. ; 


Dr. C. P. Zepp, 


26, 1947. Dr. Zepp, who is in small animal 
practice in New York City, was first elected 


Dr. Andrew L. MacNabb 


to the Board in 1946 to fill out the —_—- 
term of Dr. W, A. Hagan. 


Drs. MacNabb and Zepp Elected to 
Executive Board 


Dr. Andrew L. MacNabb, principal of On- 
tario Veterinary College, Guelph, was chosen 
to represent District I (Canada) for a five-year 
term in an election completed Aug. 12, 1947. 
He succeeds Dr. A. E. Cameron, Ottawa, Ont., 
who had served his district continuously since 
1932. Dr. MacNabb became principal of the 
Ontario school in 1945, succeeding Dr. C. D. 


Associated Serum Producers to Sponsor Film 
on Veterinary Science 


The Associated Serum Producers, Inc. have 
contracted with a nationally known studio for 
the early production of a modern, dramatic 
sound film on the value of the veterinary pro- 
fession to this country. It will emphasize the 
achievements of veterinary research and the 
réle of the local practitioner in using these 
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findings to benefit the livestock industry and 
his community. 

When finished, the production will take ap- 
proximately twenty-five minutes’ running time, 
and it is estimated that at least one million 
people will see it during its first year. It will 
be shown to farm organizations, 4-H clubs, 
Future Farmers of America, vocational agri- 
culture classes, civic clubs, and professional 
bodies. 


National Dog Week Research Award 


Candidates for the $2,000 National Dog Week 
research award are now being considered, and 
a winner will be selected early in 1948, Mr. 
C. M. Olson of Chicago, president of National 
Dog Week, has announced. Nominations for 
the award, believed to be the largest ever 
offered in the field of independent research, are 
being held open to give ample time for recent 
research to be reported. 

Research which has contributed outstand- 
ingly to the welfare of dogs in 1947, or re- 
search undertaken primarily for the benefit 
of man when evaluated on the basis of its 
benefits to the dog, will qualify candidates for 
consideration. 

The jury on awards is composed of Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem, dean of the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. A. C. Ivy, vice-presi- 
dent, University of Illinois Medical School; 
Dr. W. A. Young, Anti-Cruelty Society, Chi- 
cago; Dr. James H. Steele, chief of the Veteri- 
nary Public Health Section, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Carl F. 
Schlotthauer, the Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Reports may be submitted to the office of 
National Dog Week, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York City, by the candidate himself or through 
nomination by a friend. 


Can You Help Locate These Members? 


The aid of JouRNAL readers is solicited in 
locating the following members, mail to whom 
has been returned to the Association’s central 
office. The last known address of each is given. 
Should you be able to provide information as 
to present residence, your advice via postcard 
or letter will be greatly appreciated. 


Belknap, Dr. Thos. E., 26 N. Skokie Valley Rd., 
Highland Park, IIl. 

Bernkrant, Dr. Louis, 2627 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Booth, Dr. Thos. E., 155 E. 122nd St., 
35, N. Y. 

Cartrite, Dr. H. T., 
homa City 3, Okla. 

Davenport, Dr. Roy F., 3810 Spruce St., 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Dodge, Dr. Roger E., Gen. Del., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Essex, Dr. John J., Gen. Del. New Post Office, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Fish, Dr. R, B., R. D. 1, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Grimes, Dr. Geo. M., Box 291, Covington, Ky. 

Haims, Dr. Philip, 7803 Quince St., San Diego, 


Connecticut Ave., 
New York 
127 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 


Phila- 


Hamman, Maj. Fred. I., 1116 E. San Rafael St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Hammermeister, Maj. R. W., 
Ohio. 

Hazelrig, Dr. John W., Fort Bragg, N. Car. 

Henshaw, Dr. R. J., Box.1638, Delray Beach, | 
Fla. 

Lauderdale, Dr, B. N., Jr., 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 

Long, Dr. F. B., Gen. Del., Charlotte, N. Car. 

Milleret, Dr. Roy, Box 131, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Mitchell, Dr. Albert P., Osborne, Kan. 

Parker, Dr. C. Meredith, 403 Illinois 
Bnk. Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Parker, Dr. Jack Allen, 3200 9th St., 
Falls, Texas. 

Parmelee, Dr. Richard H., 3 Leonard St., Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 

Sasmore, Capt. D. P., Box 65, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Schweiger, Dr. Vincent J., Box 29, Jerseyville, 
Ill. 

Steele, Dr. John R., 7 

Stein, Lt. Hermann B., YMCA Hotel, Ft. Way e, 
Ind. 

Wright, Dr. Herschel J., 656 N. Main St., 
ton, Ohio. 


APPLICATIONS 


Columbus Grove, 


620 N. Gay St., 


Nat'l 
Wichita 


Wheeler Ave., Cortland, 


Day- 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, 


First Listing 


BALLANTYNE, EDWIN E. 
N.S.A.C., Truro, N.S., Can. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, as 
Vouchers: R. McG. Archibald and E. 
cock. 
CHEN, Hstn Kan 
328 Huron St., Toronto 5, Ontario. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1947. 
Vouchers: A. L. MacNabb and R. A. McIntosh. 
GATES, DANIEL W. 
4808 Lackawanna St., Berwyn, Md. 
D.V.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1925. Fy 
Vouchers: A. H. Frank and W. J. Hall. | = 
Houck, Epear L. 
Ste 17, Wolseley Apts, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1913. 
Vouchers: H. H. Ross and W. L. Boyd. 
Le CLAIRE, H. ADRIEN , 
Saint Adolphe, Man., Can. on 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1943. 
Vouchers: H. H. Ross and W. L. Boyd. 
LINDE, NoRMAN I. 
595 Chancellor Ave., Irvington, N. J. 
D.V.M., Washington State College, 1946. 
Vouchers: S. H. Hoffer and M. Feldman, 
PFLUGRAD, RICHARD E. 
82 Delaware Ave., Elsmere, N. Y. We 
D.V.M., Washington State College, 1930. So 
Vouchers: W. T. Shalkop and S. M. Kessler. 
WoobRING, Futon R. 
870°S. 36th St., Lincoln 8, Neb. 
D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1914. 
Vouchers: C. Olson and L. Van Es. 
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Second Listing all of ow be — ha have made appli. 
i] Alemar, Carmelo, Box 13, San Juan, P. R. 

} Bramley, Melvin J., 4261 Pearl Rd., Cleveland, Texas A. & M. College abet pie 

Ohio. MITCHELL, JERRELL L., D.V.M. 

i Hanna, Harvey E., Springville, Iowa. . 7608 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

} py nn erg Hs 1704 Hurley Ave., Fort Vouchers: A. A, Lenert and W. W. Armistead. 


Maugel, John P., 525 Widener Pl., Philadelphia 
20, Pa. U. S. GOVERNMENT 


A Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ae Ontario Veterinary College 7 eo ing changes in the force of veterinarians in 


. s Best, Robert H., Boissevain, Manitoba, Can. the U. S. BAI are reported as of Oct. 13, 1947, 
. . a 


ss Bree, Martin A., 3535 Chippendale Ave., Phila- TRANSFERS 

i rae delphia 36, Pa. Zackie H. Bridges, from Montgomery, Ala., to 
Texas A & M College Oklahoma City, Okla. 

me. Baker, William L., Route 1, K M : Robert D. Bullock, from Omaha, Neb., to San 
» aker, liliam L. oute ennett, 0. Francisco, Calif. 


First Listing 


John J. Evans, Jr., from Paris, Ill., to Browns- 


The following are graduates who have re- ville, Texas. 
cently received veterinary degrees and who Henderson E. Galbreath, from Phoenix, Ariz., 
have applied for AVMA membership under the to Omaha, Neb. 
provision granted in the Administrative By- Harold A. Krig, from Topeka, Kan., to Mexico 
Laws to members in good standing of junior City, Mexico. 
i chapters. Applications from this year’s senior Andrew J. Reiher, Moultrie, Ga., to Columbus, 
r classes not received in time for listing this Ga. 
month will appear in later issues. An asterisk Soren C. Sorenson, from San Diego, Calif., to 
(*) after the name of a school indicates that Los Angeles, Calif. 


Student Enrollment for the Academic Year 1947-1948* 


To- 

School Fresh. Soph. Jun. Sen. Spec. Grad. tal** 1946** Change 
= Alabama Polytechnic Institute. CS saree 68 68 100+ 830 1 2 266 158 +108 
‘> ae Colorado State College.............. 60 61 44 34 ee oe 199 161 + 38 
Jowa, State College................. 71 #74 66 0 2 9 211 185 4+ 
ty New York State Veterinary College.. 49 49 39 1 - na 143 127 + 16 
ae The Ohio State University.......... 73 76 66 20 - '? 235 188 + 47 
Ontario Veterinary College.......... 154 140 118 43 455 351 +104 
Pennsylvania, University of......... 52 50 28 39 ‘i 169 164 

New Quebec Veterinary Schoolt..... 13 15 16 11 55 49 + 6 
63 78 72 53 0 2 266 255 + 11 
Washington, State College ¢ ae 50 41 50 0 0 0 141 113 + 28 

819 794 721 231 3 95 2,570 2,125 +445 
Georgia, University of...:......... 7 47 0 0 0 0 104 
Minnesota, University of............ 24 0 0 0 0 0 24 
Missouri, University of............. 30 27 0 0 0 0 57 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
aids Sakis 133 94 4 0 0 0 231 
Totals (approved and new 


*Departing from the custom of listing enrollment only from the recognized veterinary colleges, 
we here list students from all schools planning to confer a degree (D.V.M.). Four schodls are 
_ not yet eligible for recognition, because this is based on inspection by the Council on Education 
when students are being taught in all the classes. Tuskegee now has juniors, Georgia and 
Missouri have sophomores, and Minnesota has freshmen. Oklahoma plans to enroll a class with 
the beginning of the second semester in February. Illinois and California are assembling staff 
members. 

**Preveterinary students are not included in this table. Graduate and special students are 
eliminated from the totals. 

tForty of these juniors are candidates for degrees in August, 1948. 

tFormerly L’Ecole de Médecine Vétérinaire de la Province de Québec. 
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RESIGNED 

Roland W. Ament, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Owen H. Cripe, San Francisco, Calif. 
Vernon V. Golden, Omaha, Neb. 
Robert E. Guilfoil, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Winfred A. Jordan, Baltimore, Md. 
William G. Keehn, Omaha, Neb. 
Hunter E. Kendall, Montgomery, Ala. 
Norman I. Linde, New York, N. Y. | 
Victor W. Michaels, Baltimore, Md. ae 
William G. Meyer, Columbia, S. Car. 
Leslie A. Tavares, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert D. Thornberry, Olympia, re 


RETIRED 


George E. Golden, Los Angeles, Calif. — 
Audrey D. Moore, Columbus, Ga. 
Frederick L. Schnieder, Albuquerque, N. M. 


DEATH 


Norman C. Wheeler, Dayton, Ohio. 

Veterinary Section of U.S.P.H.S. Moved to 
Atlanta.—The Veterinary Public Health Section, 
States Relation Division, U. S. Public Health 
Service, has been transferred from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Atlanta, Ga., where it is now a 
division in the Communicable Disease Center 
whose headquarters are located at 605 Volun- 
teer Bldg., Atlanta. The Center is responsible 
for the investigation of all disease outbreaks 
in the United States and also carries on dem- 
onstration control programs and applied re- 
search. The Veterinary Public Health Division 
will integrate its program with the overall 
activities of the Center, working in close re- 
lation with the Epidemiological and Laboratory 
Divisions. 

Dr. James H. 
nary Division. 


Steele is chief of the Veteri- 


eee 

Changes in National Poultry Improvement 
Plan.---Changes made by the poultry con- 
ference at Cleveland in July and approved by 
the U. S. BAI contain a paragraph of partic- 
ular interest to veterinarians: 

State Pullorum Tester.—An employee or 
authorized representative of the Official State 
Agency who has training in pullorum-testing 
technique, a working knowledge of the plan 
provisions as applied in the state, and other 
qualifications to do the pullorum-testing work 
as provided for in the plan, 
person can qualify as a state pullorum tester 
for the work in a hatchery in which he has a 
financial interest, either entire ownership, par- 
tial ownership, or employment. 

The interest lies in the concern shown in 
the “qualifications necessary to do pullorum- 
testing work” and “training in pullorum-testing 
technique.” Summed up, there are not enough 
veterinarians to meet the country’s need, so 
technicians have to be provided not by colleges 
but by “State Agencies.” 

eee 

Equine Encephalomyelitis.—In a report is- 
sued by the U. S. BAI on Oct. 1, 1947, numbers 
of cases and fatalities due to equine encephalo- 
myelitis are summarized according to states. 
States with the highest incidence of the disease 
for 1947 are: Louisiana, with 3,713 cases; Min- 
nesota, 244; California, 238; Nebraska, 191; 


provided that no- 


South Dakota, 120; Colorado, 110; and North 


Dakota, 107. The total of cases numbered 5,273. om 


eee 

Laboratory Diagnosis of Parasitic Diseases. 
Three refresher courses for laboratory per- 
sonnel in the diagnosis of parasitic diseases will 
be offered by the Laboratory Division, Com- 
municable Disease Center, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. The inclusive dates for 
these six-week courses, covering blood para- 
sites and intestinal parasites, are Jan. 12 to 
Feb. 20, July 12 to Aug. 20, and Oct. 11 to 
Nov. 19, 1948. Applications for all of the 
courses should be made as far in advance as 
possible, and accepted trainees are advised to 
make reservations for living accommodations 
at the earliest possible date. 

The courses are open to all grades of em- 
ployed laboratory personnel. At present, the 
first responsibility is to the laboratories of state 
and local public health departments, but appli- 
cants from hospitals and private laboratories 
will be considered when vacancies occur. 


s/R. F. Reimer, Assistant 


Laboratory Division. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Arkansas 


Monthly Meetings. — 
monthly by the state association in various 
parts of the state have proved most successful 
as is indicated by increased attendance at each 
gathering. A steak fry held in Hot Springs in 
September was previously reported as highly 
enjoyable. The next meeting will be held at 
Dr. Fred Thompson’s hospital, 414 E. 11th St., 
North Little Rock. The ladies will meet at 
Dr. and Mrs. Thompson’s home. Dr. W. D. 
Daugherty, director of the veterinary medical 
division of Pitman-Moore Co., will lead an 
open forum discussion. 

s/T. D. HenDRICKSON, 
California 

Brucellosis Vaccination Law.—Effective meg 
2, 1948, California will enforce compulsory 
brucellosis vaccination of all female dairy 
calves, Vaccination of males will be optional. 
The state has appropriated $174,000 for this 
work, which will be carried on free to owners. 
The State Department of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make a codperative arrangement 


Secr 


with the USDA to test the vaccine and to con- : 


tract with practising veterinarians to carry out 
the program. 
eee 

Los Angeles Stockyards and Packers.—A 
romance of California’s development is seen in 
the livestock market of Los Angeles which 
has to be provided with animals from 15 states, 
east to Iowa and Missouri, south to Louisiana 
and Texas, north to the whole row of states 
along the international boundary, and all states 

within the area they bound. 2s” 


District of Columbia 


Major Jones Addresses Cancer Congress.— 
Major Thomas C. Jones, V.C., of the Army In- 
stitute of Pathology, Washington, addressed 


the recent St. Louis meeting of the Fourth In- 7 = 


The meetings held 


| 
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ternational Cancer Research Congress. In his 
paper, entitled “Registry of Veterinary Path- 
ology,” Major Jones stressed the value of study- 
ing diseases in lower animals to find clues for 


solving disease problems in man. te 
Florida 


State Association.—The Florida State Veter- 
inary Medical Association held its eighteenth 
annual meeting on October 27-28 at the Ben- 
nett Hotel in St. Augustine. At the opening 
session, the Rev. Charles Schilling, pastor of 
the Trinity Episcopal Church, delivered the 
invocation, the Hon. Frank Harrold, mayor of 
St. Augustine, welcomed the guests, Dr. G. L. 
Lewallen gave the response, and President K. 
R. Owens of Gainesville greeted the Associa- 
tion. The following scientific program was 
presented: 

Dr. J. V. Knapp, state veterinarian, Talla- 
hassee: “Notes on Brucellosis Control, Inter- 
state and Intrastate Health Certificates.” 

Mr. G. F. Otto, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.: “An Informal Review of Fil- 
ariasis in Dogs with Special Reference to 
Treatment with Arsenamide” and “Immunity 
in Hookworm Disease.” 

Mr. Clive M. McCay, Laboratory of Animal 
Nutrition, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca: “Using Nutritional Knowledge in 
Practical Dog Feeding.” 

Mr. H. A. Siedentopf: 
Dogs.” 

Dr. W. T. Sowder, Florida State Board of 
Health, Jacksonville: “Relationship of the Vet- 
erinarian to Public Health Work.” Discussion 
led by Dr. James H. Steele, chief of the Veter- 
inary Public Health Division, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. W. A. Hagan, president of the AVMA, 
and dean of the New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca: “The American Veterinary 
Medical Association” and “Some Observations 
on Equine Encephalomyelitis and Swamp 
Fever.” 

Dr. B. E. Carlisle, Camilla, Ga.: 
Executive Board.” 

Dr. I. C. Frederickson, Fort Lauderdale, was 
the quizmaster in a “Veterinary Quiz” spon- 
sored by the South Florida Veterinary Society. 

Dr. C. R. Forman, Fort Lauderdale: “A Re- 
view of the Use of Sodium Sulfapyridine and 
Sodium Sulfathiazole in Necrobacillosis of 
Cattle.” 

Dr. W. J. Gibbons, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn: “X Disease of Cattle’ and 
“Bovine Ovariotomy.” 

Dr. W. B. Hirleman, Waynesboro, Ga.: 
“Chloroform Anesthesia in Equine Castration.” 

Dr. L. L. Kelly, Fort Lauderdale: “Splenec- 
tomy in the Dog.” 

Dr. E. F. Thomas, Ocala: “Porcine Herniot- 
omy and Cryptorchid Castration.’”’ 

Dr. M. W. Emmel, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, was ringmaster for the clinic held 
at the St. Augustine Game Club. 

The Ladies Auxiliary was entertained by a 
carriage ride through the old Spanish section 
of St. Augustine, a tea in the garden of the 


“Fox Encephalitis in 


“The AVMA 


old semen ee a trip to the Marine 


Studio Oceanarium, a breakfast get-together, a 
dutch treat luncheon, and the Association’s 
banquet and dance. 

s/V. L. Bruns, Secretary. 


Idaho 


Lightning Bolt Killed 88 Sheep.—One bolt 
of lightning that struck the center of a flock 
recently killed 88 head of sheep on the Tom 
Cherry ranch, one mile north of Victor, accord- 
ing to the Western Livestock Journal (Oct. 7, 
1947). 


Illinois 


Veterinary Conference.—The twenty-eighth 
annual Illinois veterinary conference and ex- 
tension short course was held at the College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Urbana, on Oct. 6-9, 
1947. The speakers on the scientific program 
were: 

Dr. E. A. Woelffer, University of Illinois: 
“Laboratory Diagnosis for the Practitioner.” 

Dr. C. C. Morrill, University of Illinois: 
“Losses in Baby Pigs in 1947.” 

Dr. J. H. Murphy, U. S. BAI, Paris: 
Diseases.” 

Dr. A. G. Danks, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca: “Surgical Diseases of Cattle” 
and “Surgery of the Teat and Udder.” 

Dr. E. A. Woelffer, University of Illinois: 
“Reproductive Problems in Cattle.” 

Dr. W. H. Riser, Evanston: ‘Ear Canker in 
Dogs.” 

Dr. C. E. Fidler, Division 
dustry, Springfield: “The New 
trol Law.” 

Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary, 
AVMA, Chicago: “Activities of the AVMA.” 

Dr. S. F. Scheidy, Sharpe and Dohme, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “Recent Developments in 
Sulfa Therapy.” 

Dr. C. C. Hastings, Williamsville: 
tional Diseases Observed in Practice.” 

Dr. Jesse Sampson, University of Illinois: 
“The Significance of Hypoglycemia.” 

Dr. C. C. Morrill, chairman of the panel dis- 
cussion on swine diseases, was assisted by Drs. 
H. R. Hester, L. A. Dykstra, J. H. Murphy, 
and C. A. Lemen. 

Dr. A. G. Danks led the panel discussion on 
diseases of cattle, aided by Drs. E. A. Woelffer, 


“Swine 


Livestock In- 
rucellosis Con- 


“Nutri- 


.C. R. Collins, H. P. Wessels, and G. W. Jensen. 


Dr. C. L. McGinnis, small animal disease 
panel chairman, was assisted by Drs. P. J. 
Meginnis, W. C. Glenney, and W. H. Riser. 

Dr. D. E. Sisk led the panel discussion on 
clinical veterinary medicine, assisted by Drs. 
C. C. Hastings, A. G. Danks, and W. C. Glenney. 

Laboratory demonstrations included pathol- 
ogy, bacteriology, parasitology, physiology and 
pharmacology, and clinical medicine. 

s/L. E. ASHELFORD. 
eee.- 

Mississippi Valley Association.— The forty- 
first annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Veterinary Medical Association was held on 
November 6 and 7 at the Pere Marquette Hotel 
in Peoria. Following greetings by President A. 
M. Orum of the Mississippi Valley association. 


{ 
i 
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by Dr. E. T. Anderson, vice-president of the 
Illinois state association, and by Dr. R. C. Klus- 
sendorf, assistant executive secretary of the 
AVMA, the program was presented. 

Dr. J. H. Cunkleman, Fort Dodge, Iowa: 
“Sterility.” 

Dr. Isaac Hayes, Waterloo, Iowa: 
Horse Practice.” 

Dr. Larry St. Clair, University of Lllinois, 
Urbana: “Some Anatomic and Physiologic As- 
pects of the Bovine Udder.” 

Dr. A. A. Legner, Sandwich: “Swine Prob- 
lems Encountered in 1947.” 

Dr. John Dewar, Cherokee, lowa: “Beef Cat- 
tle Practice.” 

Dr. William D. Daugherty, 
Ind.: ‘Acetonemia.” 

Dr. C. L. McGinnis, Peoria: 
Practice.” 

Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, Chicago, was the 
moderator in a “Résumé of Previous Papers.” 

The Ladies Auxiliary held business meetings 
at the Pere Marquette Hotel and were enter- 
tained at a luncheon at the Peoria Country 
Club. S/H. R. HornBakKer, Secretary. 

eee 

Chicago Association.—The September meet- 
ing of the Chicago Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation featured Mr. Ralph Cannon, sports edi- 
tor for the Chicago Herald-American, as speak- 
er. On October 14 Dr. F. J. King, chief food 
inspector for the City of Chicago, spoke on 
“The Various Problems Confronting the Food 
Inspector.” Dr. C. E. Fidler gave information 
on the state meeting to be held in January 
of 1948. s/Ropert C. GLover, Secretary. 

e-e e 

U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association.—The 
fifty-first annual meeting of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association will be held at the LaSalle 
Hotel in Chicago on December 3 to 5. Follow- 
ing the address of welcome by President Will J. 
Miller and a memorial address by Dr. J. L. 
Axby of Indianapolis, Ind., the technical pro- 
gram will be presented. 

Dr. Paul W. McCracken, director, Maricopa 
County Health Unit; Dr. Donald Miller, in 
charge, State and Federal Disease Animal Lab- 
oratory; and Dr. S. D. McMahon, state veteri- 
narian, Phoenix, Ariz.: “Rabies Control in 
Maricopa County and Arizona.” 

Mr. H. E. Floyd, editor, Kansas Stockman, 
Topeka: “Relationship of the Veterinarian and 
the Livestock Man.” 

Mr. Joe Montague, attorney, Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort 
Worth: “Uniformity in State Regulations.” 

Dr. C. D. Stein, Pathological Division, U. S. 
BAI, Washington, D. C.: “Equine Infectious 
Anemia.” Discussion to be led by Dr. R. W. 
Smith, Concord, N. H. 

Dr. James M. Murphy, New York State Vet- 
erinary College, Ithaca: “The Occurrence of 
Mastitis in a Cow Population and the Rela- 
tionship of Factors Other Than Age to Mas- 
titis and to Streptococcal Infection.” 

Dr. C. S. Bryan, dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing: 
giene.” 


“Modern 


Indianapolis, 


“Small Animal 


Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp and Dr. R. Fenster- 
macher, Division of Veterinary Science, Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station, St. Paul: 
“Sub-typical Hog Cholera.” 

Dr. L. P. Doyle, Department of Veterinary 
Science, Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind: 
“Transmissible Gastroenteritis in Pigs.” 

Dr. S. H. McNutt and Mr. Paulo Dacorso, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison: “Types of En- 
teritis in Swine.” 

Dr. A. K. Kuttler, chief of tuberculosis and 
brucellosis control, U. S. BAI, Washington, 
D. C.: “Report of the U. S. BAI on Brucellosis,” 
and “Report of Status of Coéperative Tubercu- 
losis Eradication Program.” 

Dr. Ralph West, state veterinarian, St. Paul, 
*Minn.: “Brucellosis Control Activity in Minne- | 
sota.” 

Dr. L. M. Hutchings, Department of Veter- 
inary Science, Purdue University, LaFayette, 
Ind: “Field Control Experiments with Brucel- 
losis in Swine.” 

Mr. William D. ‘Knox, associate editor, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis.: “Con- 
trol of Brucellosis in Dairy Herds.” 

Dr. Raymond Fagan, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
“U. S. Public Health Service Brucellosis Ac- 
tivities in Indiana.” 

Dr. D. E. Bartlett, U. S. BAI, Washington, 
D. C.: “Bovine Venereal Trichomoniasis.” 

Mr. H. R. Smith, National Livestock Loss — 
Prevention Board, Chicago: “Cattle Grub Erad- | 
ication.” 

Mr. D. E. Howell, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater: “The Réle of DDT in External Para- 
site Control.” 

Mr. T. C. Byerly, U. S. BAI, Washington, | 
D. C.: “Losses Caused the Poultry Industry by 
Newcastle Disease.” 

Dr. L. C, Heemstra, U. S. BAI, Washington, 
D. C.: “Investigations of Field Outbreaks of 
Newcastle Disease in a Given Area.” 

Dr. J. P. Delaplane, Rhode Island Experi- 
ment Station, Kingston: “The Use of Sulfa- 
quinoxaline in the Prevention and Control of 
Eimeria Necatrix Infection.” 

Drs. J. R. Beach, F. R. Beaudette, C. P. 
Bishop, T. O. Brandenburg, L. D. Bushnell, 
C. D. Carpenter, C. H. Cunningham, J. P. Dela- 
plane, R. Gwatkin, W. R. Hinshaw, B. S. Pom- 
eroy, H. Van Roekel, and Mr. T. C. Byerly: 
“How Can Poultry Disease Control Measures 
Known at Present Be Applied to Further Re- 
duce Current Losses?” 

Dr. James H. Steele, chief, Veterinary Public 
Health Section, States Relation Division, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.: “The 
Public Health Significance of Morbidity and 
Mortality Statistics of Domestic Animals.” 

Mr. George W. Snedecor, director, Statistical 
Laboratory, Ames, Iowa: “An Experiment in 
the Collection of Morbidity and Mortality Data 
on Farm Animals.” 

Dr. E. V. Moore, assistant commissioner, De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets, Albany, 
N. Y.: “The Eradication of Tuberculosis from 
Isolated Centers.” 

Mr. A. J. Glover, editor, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
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Fort Atkinson, Wis.: “The Importance of Con- 
tinuation of the Systematic Testing in the Con- 
trol of Bovine Tuberculosis.” 


Totten, 


nounced soon. 


Feeder 
Feeder 


to 422 lb. per head. 
hundredweight for 


bran, Colo., 


previous 
set at a Denver sale in January. 


cago, the 
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Dr. A. H. Groth, director, Animal Disease Sta- 
tion, Auburn, Ala.: “Research on Johne’s Dis- 


- ease at the Regional Laboratory.” 


Dr. H. W. Johnson, U. S. BAI, Washington, 
D. C.: “The Field Application of Recently De- 


: veloped Research in the Eradication of Tuber- 


culosis.” 

Dr. George B. Senior, 
Avian Tuberculosis Eradication, U. S. 
Des Moines, Iowa: “Avian Tuberculosis.” 

eee 

Veterinarians to Broadcast.—The public re- 
lations committee of the Illinois state associa- 
tion has made arrangements with Mr. Hal 
farm director of WGN, for. veteri- 
narians to speak on his “Farm Service” pro- 
gram, 
to 6:45. From Saturday morning, October 18, 
veterinarians will be interviewed every two 
weeks, with a possibility of weekly appearances 


general supervisor, 
BAI, 


_ if adequate subject material is available. 


s/Don Van Houwe ine, Resident Secretary. 
eee 
Radio Broadcast.-Dr. A. K. Sutherland 
(SYD ’37), assistant in veterinary pathology 
and hygiene at the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, discussed the 
common and more important diseases of sheep 
over the University’s station WILL in Urbana 
on November 4. Dr. Sutherland came to the 
University early this year from Queensland, 
Australia. 
eee 


nt Mastitis Control.—The mastitis committee of 


the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, codpe’ating with the Extension Service 
of the state university and the veterinary 
medical relations department of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, are planning to hold 
a series of six meetings geographically arranged 
in the state so that practitioners can obtain the 
latest information on the control of infectious 
mastitis, at meetings near their own communi- 
ties. Complete details of the plan will be an- 


eee 
Feeder Cattle Prices Top All-Time Record.— 
steers exhibited at the third annual 
Cattle Show sponsored by the Union 
Stockyard & Transit -Co. on Oct, 30-31, 1947, 


brought from $50 to $60 per hundredweight, 
the highest price ever 


paid for feeder steers. 
The weights of carload lots averaged from 387 
The top price was $60 per 
20 Hereford steer calves 
sold by the Norrell Hereford Ranch of Coll- 
to Lee Gannon of Lee, Iowa. The 
record was $50 per hundredweight 
eee 
The Illinois Veterinary Bulletin.—Started as 


a two-page multigram two years ago, the /Ili- 
_ nois Veterinary Bulletin, official organ of the 
_ 64-year-old state veterinary medical association, 
- how comes out as a neatly printed monthly of 
four or 


A. G. 
Chi- 


Its editor is Dr. 
6448 North Clark St., 


more pages. 
* (ONT °38), 


Association’s secretary-treasurer. 
eee 

: Canine Blood Donors.—Dr. A. G. Misener of 

Chicago 


maintains two dogs in his hospital 


which is heard each morning from 6:30- 


for use in transfusions of whole blood » rena 


canine patients. The usual blood bank kept 
under refrigeration is four to six flasks. The 
donors, immunized against distemper and 
periodically checked by the doctor, are Candy, 
a female Dalmatian, and Tess, a female of 
uncertain ancestry. The Dayton, Ohio, News 
carried a pictorial feature article on Dr. 
Misener’s hospital on Sept. 11, 1947. 


Indiana 


Michiana Association. — Sixty veterinarians 
and physicians attended the October 15 meet- 
ing of the Michiana Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation held in the Mayfair Restaurant in 
Mishawaka. Each year, the members extend 
invitations to physicians for one meeting in 
which the theme relates to both human and 
veterinary medicine. Dr. Raymond Fagan, vet- 
erinary epidemiologist in the Indiana State 
Department of Health, outlined the four-point 
rabies control plan for the community. 

The November 13 meeting was held at the 
Hotel Mishawaka in Mishawaka. Dr. George 
L. Clark of Columbus City, Ind., spoke on “Leg- 
islation and Partnerships.” 

s/W. G. MAGRANE. 


lowa 


Eastern Officers.—Dr. L. Woods of Malcolm 
was elected president of the Eastern Iowa 
Veterinary Association at the annual meeting 
held on October 14-15 in Cedar Rapids. Dr. 
R. S. Stewart of Lamont is the new vice-presi- 
dent. Dr. A. R. Menary of Cedar Rapids and 
Dr. L. P. Scott of Waterloo were reélected 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. Dr. C. K. 
Pfaff of Maquoketa is a trustee. 

The program was reported in the October 
JourNAL. Dr. G. A. Young, Jr., Austin, Minn., 
replaced Dr. L. M. Hutchings of West Lafay- 
ette, Ind., as the speaker on “Virus-Type Baby 
Pig Disease.” 

eee 

Midwest Small Animal Association. 
tenth annual meeting of the Midwest Small 
Animal Association was held on November 13 
at the Hotel Burlington in Burlington. Fol- 
lowing the address by President W. C. Glen- 
ney, the scientific program was presented. 

Dr. A. R. Theobald, president, American 
Animal Hospital Association, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“Diseases of the Rectum, Anus, and Anal 
Glands.” 

Dr. L. D. Jones, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill.: “Diseases of the Digestive Tract.” 


Dr. R. J. Beamer, Ottumwa, Iowa: “The Use 
of Movies and X-Ray in Practice.’ 
Dr. C. L. McGinnis, Peoria, Ill.: “Dental Sur- 


gery.” 

Dr. R. E. Ruggles, Moline, Ill., was the mod- 
erator for a round-table discussion. 

Dr. A. R. Theobald of Cincinnati was the 
dinner speaker. 

The following motion pictures were shown 
through the courtesy of Davis and Geck, Inc.: 
“Setting Up an Operating Room,” “Care and 
Handling of Sutures,” and “Preparation and 
Draping of Operative Areas.” 

The ladies were entertained at a theafer 
party by the Burlington Chamber of Commerce. 
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Interstate Association.—The thirty-third an- 
nual meeting of the Interstate Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the Martin 
Hotel in Sioux City on November 20-21. Presi- 
dent I. M. Ford of Edgerton, Minn., opened 
the sessions, and the following program was 
presented. 

Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant executive 
secretary, AVMA, Chicago, Ill.: “The AVMA” 
and “Calf Diseases.” 

Dr. H. E. Kingman, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyenne: “The Bull in Breeding Prob- 
lems.” 

Dr. R. A. Packer, Iowa State College, Ames: 
“Newer Treatments in Mastitis.” 

Mr. Harlan Conley, field secretary, Iowa 
Horse and Mule Breeders Association, Des 
Moines: “Problems of the Light Horse Indus- 
try.” 

Dr. John Bryant, president, Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association, Mount Vernon: “Diseases 
of Swine.” 

Dr. John Koen, U. S. BAI, 
“Baby Pig Diseases.” 

Dr. E. P. Anderson, chief, Nebraska BAI, Lin- 
coln: “New Slaughterhouse Inspection Law.” 

Dr. B.S. Pomeroy, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul: “Respiratory Infections of Poultry.” 

Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Montana State College, 
Bozeman: “Sheep Diseases.” 

Dr. R. A. Taussig, Sioux City: 
Anesthesia.” 

State and federal regulatory officials from 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Minnesota 
were introduced. 

The Ladies auxiliary held business meetings, 
a luncheon, and a card party at the Hotel Mar- 
tin, 


Storm Lake: 


“Small Animal 


s/H. C. Smirn, Secretary. 
eee 

Avian-Swine Tuberculosis.— The 185,000 
poultry flocks in the state represent a total of 
80,000,000 birds and a carry-over of 35,000,000. 
In 1936, largely on account of the high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis among these flocks, the 
etention of slaughtered hogs in the abattoirs 
of the state was 15.4 per cent. The flock infec- 
tion rate was 69.79 per cent of the state’s total 
poultry, and the bird infection rate was 16.9 
per cent. The campaign against avian tubercu- 
losis waged during the past ten eventful years 
reduced flock infections to 9.39 per cent and 
the bird infection to 4.72 per cent. The reten- 
tions of slaughtered hogs at the same abattoirs 
as in 1936 was 7.8 per cent.—J. A. Barger, BAI 
inspector-in-charge, in the Iowa Veterinarian. 


Kansas 


Junior AVMA Entertains.—On the evening of 
September 18, the Kansas State College Junior 
Chapter of the AVMA entertained the newly 
enrolled students in the professional curricu- 
lum at the Manhattan Community Center. A 
few faculty members gave short addresses. Re- 
freshments were served, and all those present 
made an effort to become acquainted with each 
other. 

eee 

Personal.—Dr. J. A. Bogue (KSC '21), a mem- 
ber of the Wichita Board of Education for 
several 


, became that | board 


this summer. Dr. Bogue is also vice-president 
of the Kansas State College Alumni Association. 


Louisiana 


Southern Association.—The Southern Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, meeting jointly with 
the Louisiana State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, held its thirtieth annual convention at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans on Novem- 
ber 17-19. Dr. Walter E. Brewer delivered the 
welcoming address, with a response by Dr. Ear! 
S. Brashier, and the meeting was called to 
order by President R. R. Salley of the South- 
ern Association. Speakers on the technical 
program were: 

Dr. W. J. Gibbons, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn: “Progress in the Treatment 
of Cattle Diseases.” 

Dr. Otto Stader, Ardmore, Pa.: “The Rela- 
tionship between the Dose of Distemperoid Vi- 
rus and the Weight of the Patient from a Pro- 
phylactic and Therapeutic Standpoint in the 
Distemper Problem,” and “The Treatment of 
Fractures Involving Joints.” 

Dr. Dale A. Porter, U. S. BAI, Auburn, 
“Lungworm Diseases of Cattle.’ 

Dr. C. T. Mason, Little Rock, Ark.: “A New 
Appliance for Metacarpal and Metatarsal Sur- 
gery.” 

Dr. F. G. Schell, Franklin, Tenn.: 
Insemination—Pro and Con.” 

Dr. Mason Weadon, Washington, D. C.: “Sur- 
gical Relief of Lenticular Cataract in the Dog.” 

Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary, 
AVMA, Chicago, Ill.: “Why Be a Member of 
the AVMA?” 

Dr. W. T. Oglesby, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge: “Anaplasmosis.” 

Dr. A. A. McMurray, director, Mastitis Pro- 
gram, Tennessee Department of Agriculture, 
Nashville: “Mastitis in Dairy Cattle.” 

Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Iowa: “Sterility in Cows.” 

Dr. R. E. Lubbehusen, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.: “The Clinical Diagnosis of 
Some Nutritional Deficiencies of Cattle.” 

Dr. C. D. Stein, U. S. BAI, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. C. M. Heflin, Baton Rouge; Dr. Louis Leon- 
pacher, Lafayette; and Dr. A. V. Young, 
Shreveport: “Symposium on Anthrax.” 

Dr. B. E. Carlisle, Camilla, Ga., and Dr. 
W. M. Coffee, La Center, Ky.: “Question Box 
on Swine Diseases.” 

The ladies’ entertainment consisted of a 
luncheon at the Patio Royal Restaurant, a 
walking tour through the French quarter, and 
a boat ride on the Mississippi River. A floor 
show and dance followed the banquet on No- 
vember 17, and Dr. W. J. Gibbons was the 
toastmaster. 


Ala.: 


“Equine 


s/A. A. HusMAN, Secretary. 


Massachusetts 


Association Meeting. On October 22, the 
regular monthly meeting of the Massachusetts 
Veterinary Association was held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. Following dinner the evening 
program was presented. Dr. David L. Coffin, 
pathologist for the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, — on of So- 
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called Acute Tonsillitis: A Comparison with 
Hepatitis Contagiosa Canis (Rubarth).” Dr. 
Leonard J. Goss, veterinarian for the New 
York Zodlogical Society, New York City, dis- 
cussed, with illustrations, “Veterinary Practice 
in a Zoodlogical Garden.” 

s8/C. LAWRENCE BLAKELY, Acting Secretary. 


Michigan 
Southeastern Association.—On October 8, the 
Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation met in Detroit. Dr. L. B. Sholl of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State College, discussed Strongyloides as a 
cause of diarrhea in dogs. 
eee 
Western Association. — Forty-five veteri- 
narians and their wives attended the October 
16 meeting of the Western Michigan Veterinary 
Medical Association at the Rowe Hotel in 
Grand Rapids. Dr. R. I. Beebe led a panel dis- 
cussion on drug store competition, following 
which all members participated in the panel. 
s/ Frank Tuorp, Jr., Resident State Secretary. 
eee 
Hospital Featured in News.—A Flint news- 
paper recently featured a story on Dr. Peter J. 
Babich’s Dog and Cat Sanitorium, describing 
in detail the modern facilities for animal pa- 
tients. The sanitorium has an examining room, 
reception room, soundproof “wards” for sick 
patients, and outdoor kennel space for conva- 
lescents. The entire building has construction 
features to assure easy cleaning. An ambulance 
completes the up-to-date equipment list for the 
efficient, modern hospital. Dr. Babich and his 
assistant, Miss Freda Moore, are pictured ad- 
mitting a patient. 
eee 
lonia Ormsby Queen Dies. — Ionia Ormsby 
Queen, U. S. champion producer, nearing 18 
years of age in the Ionia (Mich.) State Hospital 
herd, died on Aug. 27, 1947, shortly after hav- 
ing been announced as the new official U. S. 
champion for lifetime production. During her 
lifetime, she produced 8,610.8 lb. of fat from 
267,690.8 lb. of milk in 4,790 days. Her record 
up to July 1, 1947, on the basis of which she 
was named U. S. champion, exceeded the last 
published total for Silken Lady’s Ruby of F., 
famous Jersey champion, whose total of 8,550 
lb. of fat to Dec. 31, 1946, was announced at 
that time as the highest official total for any 
breed in this country. — Holstein-Friesian 
World, Sept. 20, 1947. 


Minnesota 


Southern Association Officers. — Officers for 
the coming year in the Southern Minnesota 
Veterinary Medical Association are: Dr. E. H. 
Pint, Austin, president; Dr. D. E. Trump, Owa- 
tonna, vice-president; Dr. J. B. Flanary, St. 
Charles, secretary-treasurer; and Drs. J. Higbe 
of Albert Lea and V. Paulson of St. Ansgar, 
Iowa, directors. 


s/J. B. Fuanary, Secretary. 


Missouri 
Kansas City Association. — Dr. L. Meyer 
Jones, Department of Veterinary Physiology 


and Pharmacology, Iowa State College, Ames, 
was the guest speaker at the October 21 meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held at the Hotel Continental. Dr. 
Jones answered many questions on practice 
and veterinary drug problems. 
s/Gai B. Smirn, Secretary. 
eee 
Greater St. Louis Association.—The Novem- 
ber 7 meeting of the Greater St. Louis Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held at the 
Broadview Hotel, East St. Louis, Ill. Dr. Paul 
T. White, Indianapolis, Ind., spoke on “Hos- 
pitalization of Small Animals,” with special 
emphasis on distemper vaccination and pin 
assembly for the reduction of fractures. 
s/W. C. Scnortetp, Secretary. 


New Jersey 


George W. Merck — Personal. — President 
George W. Merck of Merck & Co., Rahway, who 
directed biological warfare research during 
World War II was awarded the 1947 award of 
the chemical industry by the American Section, 
Society of Chemical Industry, at a dinner ses- 
sion held in New York City, November 7, for 
outstanding accomplishments in the field of 
pharmaceuticals. 


New York 

New Minimum Educational Requirements at 
New York State Veterinary College.—Begin- 
ning with the fall of 1949, the minimum edu- 
cational requirements for admission to the New 
York State Veterinary College shall be the sat- 
isfactory completion of two years’ study in an 
approved college or university. The two years 
of college study shall include: 

English—6 semester hours. 

Physics—6 semester hours including labora- 

tory. 

Biology or Zodlogy—6 semester hours, includ- 

ing laboratory. 

Chemistry—12 semester hours, including lab- 

oratory. 

The courses in English, physics, and biology 
or zoology should cover at least one academic 
year each. The work in chemistry should 
cover at least one and a half academic years 
and must include a course in organic chemistry 
with laboratory work. A course in zodlogy is 
preferred to a course in biology. 

Courses identical to, or substantially the 
same as, those in the veterinary curriculum 
will not be considered as meeting any part of 
the minimum requirement for admission to this 
college. 

An applicant for admission is expected to 
have facility in the use of the English ldnguage 
in speech and composition. Therefore, a course 
in oral and written composition, or in speech, 
is strongly recommended. 

The choice of other courses is left to the 
student, but following is a list of recommended 
subjects: quantitative chemical analysis, a mod- 
ern foreign language, history, economics, 
government, botany, mathematics, biometry, 
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philosophy, psychology, comparative anatomy, 
general physiology. It is suggested that not 
more than 30 semester hours of the minimum 
requirement be devoted to chemistry, biology 
or zoology, and physics. 

eee 

New York City Association.—The November 
5 meeting of the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of New York City was held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Fred J. Kingma, chairman 
of the Department of Veterinary Physiology 
ind Pharmacology, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, The Ohio State University, spoke on “Re- 
cent Developments in Fluid Therapy.” 

s/C. R. ScuHroeper, Secretary. 
eee 

Junior Chapter Activities.—On October 1, the 
junior chapter of the AVMA at New York State 
Veterinary College, Ithaca, together with Phi 
Zeta, honorary veterinary fraternity, spon- 
sored the annual student-faculty smoker. Dean 
W. A. Hagan welcomed the new and old stu- 
dents, following which Dr. W. M. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Cornell chapter of Phi Zeta, pre- 
sented the annual Phi Zeta award to the 
member of the second-year class who attained 
the highest average during the freshman year— 
Miss Jean Holzworth. Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, 
assistant executive secretary of the AVMA, 
spoke in behalf of the parent body. 

On November 5, Dr. H. B. Adelmann, head 
if the Department of Zodlogy, spoke on the 
importance of the basic sciences in the prep- 
aration of a veterinarian for his profession. 

Through the courtesy of Col. J. A. McCallam, 
chief of the Veterinary Division of the Sur- 
geon General’s Office, Lt. Col. William E. Jen- 
nings will discuss the organization of the post- 
war Army Veterinary Service, at the November 
19 meeting. 

The annual junior chapter Christmas party 
is scheduled for December 19. 

S/BENNETT J. COHEN, Secretary. 
eee 

Fasig-Tipton.—The Fasig-Tipton Company of 
New York, oldest surviving horse-sales com- 
pany, whose stock was kept intact by heirs 
of these well-known horsemen of ’way-back- 
when, has been sold to outside interests and 
will continue its business, mostly in Thorough- 
breds, at Saratoga Springs. The sale of busi- 
ness enterprises of the horse-and-buggy days, 
devoted exclusively to the sale of horses, is 
news. The firm grew out of the heavy and 
light harness horse fields. 

eee 

Sausages Seized at Port. — Federal agents 
seized nearly 3,000 lb. of prepared meats from 
the luggage of 1,393 passengers arriving in 
New York City, July 28, 1947, aboard the 
Italian liner Saturnia. Passengers were warned 
prior to sailing for the United States that all 
meats not hermetically sealed would be con- 
fiseated to prevent the possible entry of foot- 
and-mouth disease.—J.Am.M.A., Aug. 30, 1947. 

eee 

‘Who Owns the Negative?—According to a 
decision just handed down by the Supreme 
Court of New York, the negative of a photo- 
graph is the property of the photographer, not 
of the customer, and he need not surrender it 


to the customer on demand, in the absence of 
an agreement to do so. The decision was based 
upon several previous rulings and the time- 
honored custom of photographers to file nega- 
tives as a part of their records—From Legal 
Abstracts, J.Am.M.A., Nov. 1, 1947. 


North Carolina 


Milk Sickness.—Nothing is farther from the 
absolute truth than that milk sickness is a 
disease of the past. Once a veritable plague 
among the settlers of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and North Carolina, the incidence 
declined when tillage destroyed the causative 
plant—white snakeroot (Eupatorium urticae- 
folium). Dr. T. J. Doyle (N.Car.M.J., July, 
1947) reported having seen 21 cases in 1934 
in his region, 1 case in 1941, and 3 cases (1 
fatal) last year. Little is now heard of milk 
sickness in veterinary journals, although the 
cows that caused these cases must have suf- 
fered from the disease. os ao 


North Dakota 

Personal.—Dr. Don McMahan and wife “- 
Fargo have moved to New Smyrna, Fla., re- 
cently. The Fargo Forum devoted a half-page 
feature to the veterinarian who has practised 
there for the past thirty years. A lover of 
horses from Indiana trotting-horse country, Dr. 
McMahan came to North Dakota as a practi- 
tioner following his graduation from Chicago 
Veterinary College in 1903, later joined the 
extension staff of North Dakota Agricultural 
College, returning to general practice in 1931 
and managing farms in Cavalier County. He 
has become an authority on trotting and pacing 
horses and owns an extensive horse library. 
His new home is near a famous winter train- 
ing center, and he now hopes to be able to 
buy and train a colt himself. 


Ohio 

Junior Chapter Activities.—The first meeting 
of the year was held by the student chapter 
of the AVMA at The Ohio State University on 
October 15. At this time the new students were 
welcomed and introduced to the chapter and 
faculty. Dean Walter R. Krill welcomed the 
freshmen after individual introductions. Dr. 
C. R. Cole, faculty advisor, told the purposes of 
the student chapter. President Sanders intro- 
duced Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the AVMA, who spoke on 
the senior organization and the responsibilities 
of a professional career. 

A social hour was enjoyed after the meeting. 

On October 28, Dr. John McKitrick, local 
veterinarian and stockman, spoke on the vet- 
erinary training program at the Ohio State 
University, emphasizing the need of the vet- 
erinarian for training in all phases of agricul- 
ture, for better bookkeeping methods, and for 
psychology in dealing with clients. His highly 
entertaining talk was enjoyed by a large at- 
tendance. 

The present officers are: Ralph Koustmer, 
president; William Hadlow, vice-president; 
Stanley Kelly, treasurer; and Charles Titke- 
meyer, secretary. 


S8/CHARLES TITKEMEYER, Secretary. 
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Oregon 


State Association.—The Oregon Veterinary 
Medical Association held its fall quarterly 
meeting on October 25 at Tillamook. Dr, A. D. 
Lloyd was host veterinarian for this meeting. 
Dr. Charles F. Haynes, state veterinarian, dis- 
cussed “Regulations Governing State Meat In- 
spection as Applied to the Practising Veteri- 
narian.” Dr. Gus Huthman, Portland; Dr. J. 
F. Rankin, Astoria; and Dr. T. F. Reid, Albany, 
led a panel discussion on “Fees, Office Records, 
and Laboratory Techniques for the Practising 
Veterinarian.” 

Officers elected for the year 1948 are: Dr. Gus 
H. Huthman, Portland, president; Dr. David 
C. Wilke, 2724 N. E. 40th Ave., Portland 13, 
secretary-treasurer. 

s/D. C. WILKE, Secretary. 
eee 

Horses Must Be Useful.—Quoting from Bill 
Smale’s column in the Western Livestock 
Journal: “Throughout the great Northwest 
more people are getting interested in the major 
breeds with a particular turn toward function. 
That is, horses must have a use.” 


Pennsylvania 


State Association.—The Pennsylvania State 
Veterinary Medical Association held its sixty- 
fifth annual meeting at the Penn Harris Hotel 
in Harrisburg on October 15-17. Following the 
invocation by the Rev. E. Martin Grove, pastor 
of the Bethlehem Lutheran Church in Harris- 
burg, President P. L. Rouse of Erie welcomed 
the Association. The scientific program featured 
the following speakers: 

Dr. W. A. Hagan, president of the AVMA, 
Ithaca, N. Y.: “Aims and Activities of the 
AVMA” and “Johne’s Disease.” 

Dr. R. A. Hendershott, chief, Division of Ani- 
mal Industry, New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture, Trenton: “The New Jersey Plan of 
Control of Brucellosis.” 

Dr. Lester A. Barto, Basking Ridge, N. J.: 
“Distemper Immunization.” 


Dr. Raymond A. Kelser, dean, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia: ‘Infectious Anemia in 
Horses.” 


Dr, Earl N. Moore, New York State Veteri- 
nary College, Ithaca: “Blackhead in Turkeys.” 

Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Iowa: “Sterility in Cows.” 


Dr. F. H. Kelly, Goldfield, Iowa: “Horse 
Practice—Past and Present.” 

Dr. A. L. Brueckner, director; Dr. L. J. 
Poelma; Dr. K. S. Wilcox, Maryland Live 
Stock Sanitary Service, College Park: “Ana- 


plasmosis.” 

Motion pictures on the program were: “Ef- 
fects of Prostigmin in Myasthenia Gravis” 
(courtesy of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, 
N. J.); “Red Wagon” (courtesy of Swift and 
Co., Chicago, Ill.); “Studies in Human Fer- 
tility’ (courtesy of Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp., 
Raritan, N. J.); and “Pharmacology of Respira- 
tory Stimulants’ (courtesy of Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Summit, N. J.). 

The Hon. Miles Horst, state Secretary of 
Agriculture; was a guest at one session. 


Mr. E. P. Althouse of Sunbury was the 
guest of honor at the fellowship dinner given 
on October 16, and Mr. Herbert W. Duschak of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was the guest speaker. 

s/ RayMonpD C. Snyper, Secretary 
eee 

Keystone Association.—The Keystone Veter- 
inary Medical Association met at the Schoo! 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsy! 
vania, in Philadelphia on October 22. Fou 
speakers, Drs. J. V. McCahon of Downington 
Vincent Ruth of Lansdale, Mark Allam o! 
Media, and E. L. Stubbs of Philadelphia, joine: 
in “A Review of Discussions Presented at th 
1947 Convention of the AVMA.” 

RayMonp C. Snyper, Secretary 
eee 

Appointments at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine.—Dr. George L. Graham has bee! 
appointed assistant professor of parasitolog) 
and Dr. Arthur V. Bartenslager, assistant pro 
fessor of surgery and obstetrics in the Schoo! 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Dr. Graham was associated for fourteen years 
with the Department of Animal and Plant 
Pathology of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi 
cal Research, Princeton, N. J., and served a: 
a parasitologist during the war in the Sout! 
Pacific. 

Dr. Bartenslager (UP ’37) has practised vet- 
erinary medicine for ten years in Stewartstown. 


Puerto Rico 

Annual Meeting.—The fourth annual meeting 
of the Sociedad Insular de Médicos Veterinario: 
was held at San Juan on October 12. Officers 
for the coming year are: Dr. O. A. Lé6pez 
Pacheco, president; Dr: Fernando E. Arm 
strong, vice-president; Dr. Carlos J. Cardona, 
secretary-treasurer ; and Drs. Jaime Bagué ani 
Cesar Clavell, members of the board. 

eee 

Dr. Rivera Chief of Cattle Industry Division. 
—Dr. Alfonso Rivera (USCVS ’12) has been 
appointed chief of the Cattle Industry Division 
of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce of Puerto Rico. He has worked with the 
Division for many years, previously having 
been veterinarian for the Health Department. 
Dr. Rivera has been a member of the Board 
of Veterinary Examiners of the territory for 
over fifteen years. 

s/O. A. Léprez-Pacueco, Resident Secretary. 


Texas . 

Bexar County Association——The Veterinary 
Medical Association of Bexar County met at 
the City Health Department Building, San 
Antonio, on September 18. Reports were given 
by Drs. P. D. Stein, C. W. Neal, and A. C 
Nagle. 


Dallas-Fort Worth Association.—The Holtex 
Dairy Farms invited the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Veterinary Medical Association to an inspec- 
tion tour of its artificial insemination facilities 
on September 14. Lieutenant D. G. Smokler con- 
ducted the tour. 

eee 

Southwest Research Institute.—-The non- 

profit scientific organization known as _ the 
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Southwest Research Institute, near San An- 
onio, was dedicated in September by the 
trustees and Mr, Tom Slick, oil man and 
rancher, who endowed it for more than $1 
million. It will provide technological facilities 
to solve problems in all phases of Southwestern 
industry. The Essar Ranch, on which the In- 
stitute is located, will serve as the agricultural 
and livestock laboratory. Dr. Paul A. Keesee, 
. veterinarian well known for his work in 

rtificial insemination, is on the staff. 
s/RaYy NEUMANN. 

eee 

Equine Encephalomyelitis.—An outbreak of 
eastern equine encephalitis on Galveston Island 
s reported in the Journal of the American 
fedical Association. The possibility of its trans- 
1ission to man is being carefully watched by 
Director Morris Pollard, Virus Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston. 


Vermont 

Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture.—Mr. 
Russell Going, deputy commissioner of agri- 
culture and chief of the Livestock Division of 
the state agriculture department, retired on 
October 15, after thirty years of service. Mr. 
Going was responsible for the execution of the 
aw governing importation and exportation of 
livestock in the state, and under his super- 
vision the tuberculosis and brucellosis eradi- 
ation programs expanded greatly. 

Dr. John Canty (ONT ’11), who has been 
with the department as a veterinary inspector, 
has been made chief of the Livestock Division. 
He joined the state service in 1918, was sta- 

oned in St. Johnsbury for many years, and 

oved to the Montpelier office in 1945. He has 
so practised in Morrisville. 
8/G. M. Wetcu, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Faculty Appointment.—Dr. Wesson D. Bolton, 
formerly in practice in Cabot, has accepted a 
position as assistant animal pathologist at the 
University of Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, effective October 15. 

s/E. F. Water, Secretary. 


Virginia 

Personal.—Dr. Oscar L. Boyd, Jr. (UP ’44) 
and Dr. Barbara S. Boyd (UP ’45) have opened 
a veterinary hospital on the Staunton Road 
outside of Waynesboro. 


West Virginia 

State Association.—The annual meeting of 
the West Virginia Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at the Kanawha Hotel, Charles- 
ton, on October 13 and 14. The scientific pro- 
zsram featured the following speakers: 

Dr. W. G. Callander, Parkersburg: “My Ex- 
perience in Animal Hospital Construction.” 

Dr. J. H. Reitz, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown: “Diseases of Swine.” 

The Honorable J. B. McLaughlin, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Charleston: “The Veteri- 
tary Field as Related to Agriculture in West 
Virginia.” 

Dr. Karl Meyer, 
Small Animals.” 

Dr. Clarence R. Picea The Ohio ‘State Uni- 


Huntington: “Fractures in 


versity, Columbus: “Laboratory Diagnostic 
Tests.” 

Dr. C. F. Hale, Beckley: “Animal Nutrition.” 

Dr. T. C. Green, Department of Agriculture, 
Charleston: “Disease Control in West Vir- 
ginia.” 

Dr. H. M. Newton, U. S. BAI, Charleston: 
“Progress of Tuberculosis and Brucellosis Con- 
trol in West Virginia.” 

The officers for the ensuing years are: Dr. 
Isaac H. Maxwell, Lost Creek, president; Dr. 
C. F. Hale, Beckley, vice-president; and Dr. 
R. M. Johnson, Charleston, secretary-treasurer. 

s/R. M. Jounson, Secretary. 


Wisconsin 


Northeastern Association.—At the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Veterinary Medical Association in New Lon- 
don on October 3, Dr. G. K. Underbjerg and 
Mr. Banner Bill Morgan of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, were the speakers. Dr. 
H. G. Fehl of Sturgeon Bay was elected presi- 
dent, and Dr. C. A. Walters of Brillion, vice- 
president. 

S/WiL1AM Mapson, Secretary. 
eee 

Southeastern Association.-On October 15, 
the Southeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Association held a dinner meeting in the 
Lutheran Church of Columbus. The following 
officers were elected: Dr. John Demler of 
Fredonia, president; Dr. C. F. Vande Sand of 
Kiel, vice-president; Dr. J. O. McCoy of Reese- 
ville, secretary; and Dr. George Gettleman of 
Hartford, treasurer. 

s/J. O. McCoy, Secretary. 
eee 

The Old Rural Blacksmith Shop.—The Na- 
tional Blacksmiths’ and Welders’ Association, 
formerly the National Master Horseshoers’ 
Association, is preparing to present the State 
Historical Society a true effigy of the old 
country blacksmith shop to exhibit at the 
coming centennial celebration of the State’s 
admission to the Union (1848). The blacksmith 
shop of sixty to seventy years ago in rural 
districts is to be reconstructed with all the 
glory of the anvil, bellows, tuyere iron, tongs, 
pincers, nippers, buffers, hoof knives, etc., in- 
cluding the equipment once used for repairing 
vehicles and farm machinery. Thus, Wisconsin 
is first to commemorate a basic craft foremost 
in the country’s expansion. 

eee 

Veterinary Editor.—A name recently added 
to the masthead of Hoard’s Dairyman is that 
of Dr. Jack W. Bailey (CORN ’47), of Ft. Atkin- 
son, as “Veterinary Editor.” Veterinary columns, 
with or without the writer identified, are a 
regular feature of many of the leading farm pe- 
riodicals, but Hoard’s appears to have affixed 
new importance to this feature by tying it to 
a permanent editorial post. 

eee 

International Association of Milk Sanitar- 
ians.—The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
this association was held at the Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Oct. 16-18, 1947. Veterinarians 
who contributed to the program included Dr. 
H. G. Hodges, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 


who spoke on “The New York “Mastitis— 
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Control Program,” emphasizing the relation of 
udder health to quality milk production, and 
Dr. J. H. Steele, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Atlanta, Ga., who discussed “The U.S.P.H.S. 
Veterinary Public Health Program.” Dr. Steele 
indicated that a rabies control program would 
be a principal objective of the veterinary branch 
of the service and that other animal diseases 
transmissible to man would receive increasing 
attention, such as Salmonella _ infections, 
trichinosis, and rickettsial conditions. 

Dr. M. R. Fisher, of the St. Louis Department 
of Health, was elected second vice-president of 
the Association. Dr. O. M. Pilgrim, Milwaukee 
Health Department, was a member of the com- 
mittee on local arrangements for the meeting. 

About 300 persons engaged or interested in 
milk sanitation attended the meeting from all 
parts of the country. Officers for the ensuing 
year are: W. D. Tiedeman, State Health De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y., president; A. W. 
Fuchs, U. S. Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., first vice-president; M. R. Fisher, 
St. Louis Department of Health, St. Louis, Mo., 
second vice-president ; K. G. Weckel, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, third vice-president; 
J. H. Shrader, Wollaston, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer (reélected). 


FOREIGN 


Algeria 


Antirabic Vaccination.— The local Pasteur 
Institute, pioneer of mass vaccination of dogs 
to prevent the spread of rabies, reports that 
239,896 cc. of rabies vaccine for veterinary use 
were distributed in 1946, sufficient to vaccinate 
about 8,000 dogs. The fact that none of the 
vaccinated dogs contracted rabies is significant. 

eee 

Postvaccinal Paralysis.—Out of 2,554 persons 
given the long antirabic treatment after being 
bitten by rabid dogs or by suspects, there was 
1 fatal and 1 recovered case of postvaccinal 
paralysis. In both cases, the paralytic attack 
began toward the end of the treatment. The 
fatal case started with tingling of the limbs 
rapidly followed by paralysis after the thir- 
teenth inoculation. Death occurred in six days. 
The recovered case began with acute psychic 
troubles, and excitement followed by facial 
paralysis. Recovery was slow—ten months. 


Egypt 

Cholera Outbreak.—The report of Dr. Mo- 
hamed Nasis Bey, undersecretary for state 
quarantine, Ministry of Health, Alexandria, to 
the World Health Organization’s Special Com- 
mittee on Quarantine which met at Geneva, 
Switzerland, showed that the grave epidemic 
that has overtaken Egypt is largely limited to 
rural areas remote from the channels of trade 
by land, sea, and air and, therefore, does not 
justify the vigorous international sanitary con- 
trol in force. The undersecretary assured the 
committee that everything possible is being 
done (1) to wipe out the plague and (2) to pre- 
_ vent its spread to other parts of the world. — 


England 


Institute of Animal Physiology.—Concluding 
after a careful survey, that lack of knowledg: 
of fundamental physiology of farm animals 
restricts movements toward the improvement 
of animal health, the Agricultural Research 
Council has decided to establish an Institute of 
Animal Physiology under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and to plece I. « 
Burgh Daly, professor of physiology, Edinburg} 
University, at the head. The council proposes t 
appoint two scientific workers of high distinc. 
tion in biology and chemistry as colleagues. 


Finland 


Books Needed at Technical Institute.—During 
the war, the library of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Teknillinen Korkeakoulu, in Helsink 
was bombed and totally destroyed. The Ame! 
can Friends Service Committee is endeavoring 
to aid such institutions in obtaining scientific 
and technical books and periodicals from 
America. Any such gifts should be marked for 
the Institute of Technology, Helsinki, and sent 
to the Legation of Finland, 2144 Wyoming 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Dr. K. T. Jutila 
the Finnish Minister, will arrange for thei 
shipment to Finland. 

S/ARTHUR E. MorGan, American 
Friends Service Committee 


France 


The Task of Curtailing Quackery.—‘“It took 
177 years (1761-1938) of continuous effort on 
the part of the veterinary profession to outlaw 
the free-for-all practice of veterinary medicine 
in the country hailed as the founder of formal 
veterinary education,” writes our correspondent 
from the zone of occupation on the other side 
of the Rhine. “So, let’s be patient in the 
U.S.A.,” he adds. 

In a thesis for the doctorate degree (Thése 
Paris, 1947), J. Jousseaume praises the law 
of June 17, 1938, which ended the long fight 
to restrict the practice of veterinary medicin 
to the graduates of veterinary medicine, an 
he reviews the protests hurled at the pioneers 
and their successors for backing the scientific 
application of the art. Time and again afte! 
the schools had been founded, the horseshoers 
and empirics petitioned the State, the Senate, 
and the Chamber to stop the profession’s con- 
structive program. A change of front began 
when the Eleventh International Veterinary 
Congress (1930) affirmed the necessity of regu- 
lating veterinary medicine for the general con- 
trol of animal health. Thereafter, the practice 
of veterinary medicine by graduates only was 
looked upon as a collective benefit, not the mere 
protection of a profession, per se. 


French West Africa 


Simultaneous Yellow Fever and Smallpox 
Vaccination.—Mass vaccination of both the 
native and European population of French West 
Africa against yellow fever and smallpox simul- 
taneously by the method developed by the Pas 
teur Institute of Dakar is credited with the 
almost entire absence of these diseases, espe 
cially of yellow fever. Since 1941, 15 million 
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vaccinations have been performed—a figure 

about the same as the population. Checks made 

in four and seven years, respectively, in two 

native villages showed 82 and 85.9 per cent 

sero-protection in the serums examined.—From 

American Journal of Public August, 
147. 


Books and Journals Requested.—The veteri- 
nary college at Giessen, the only one in the 
{merican Zone, has requested assistance from 
{merican veterinarians in obtaining veterinary 
»0oks, periodical literature, or even used instru- 
ents. It is impossible to buy texts in this spe- 
al field, and most of the libary was destroyed 
luring the war. Old and new material will be 
welcomed by the students in the college, who are 
selected and approved by the United States 
Military Government. 

S/KARL PRINCESS 

Siedanlage 23 

Giessen, Germany 
India 

Newcastle Disease (Avian Pneumoencepha- 
litis) Vaccine.— Heavy death losses among 
hickens of all ages resulted from Newcastle 
disease (avian pneumoencephalitis) in India. 
Ducks and geese, however, seemed to be solidly 
mmune both to natural and artificial infec- 
tion, and turkeys were not affected to a marked 
legree. The Imperial Veterinary Research In- 
stitute at Muktesar recently perfected a vac- 
ine, useful in large scale field operations, that 

ovides considerable immunity to chickens 8 
weeks of age and older, but not to chickens 

elow Poult. Sci. J., July- 
Sept., 1947 

Italy 

Zodtechnical Society. — The Italian Associa- 

ion for the Progress of Zoétechnics was estab- 
ished in Milan on July 17, 1947. Scientists, 
technicians, and breeders from all over Italy 
are participating in the association to encour- 
age close collaboration with all zodétechnical 
and veterinary institutions throughout the 
world. 

Professor T. Bonadonna of the University of 
Milan, and director of the Experimental Insti- 
tute for Artificial Insemination Lazzaro Spallan- 


zani, has been appointed chairman of this 
association. 


Mexico 


100,000 Qt. U.S. Milk a Day. A million-dollar 


plant for reliquefying dried milk is distributing 
100,000 qt. of milk daily in Mexico City to 
undernourished children. The dried product is 
delivered by truck from the United States. The 
trial has proved so successful that another 
plant is being built in Mexico City, and others 
are planned for Central and South America. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Minnesota—The Veterinary Examining Board 
for the State of Minnesota will meet Jan. 
13-14, 1948, at the State Capital, St. Paul. 
D. B. —— D.V.M., Executive Secretary. 


COMING MEETINGS 


United States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
Annual Meeting. La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 3-5, 1947. R. A. Hendershott, 330 
Oak Lane, Trenton, N. J., secretary. 

South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual Meeting. Carpenter Hotel, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Dec. 9-10, 1947. J. T. McGil- 
vray, 34th and Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., secretary. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. 
Winter meeting. University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Dec. 10-11, 1947. T. P. Stritt- 
matter, Jr., 1034 Monmouth St., Newport, Ky., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual Meeting. Cornhusker Hotel, 
Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 11-12, 1947. L. V. Skid- 
more, College of Agriculture, Lincoln 1, Neb., 
secretary-treasurer. 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual 
Conference for Veterinarians. New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, Jan. 1-3, 
1948. W. A. Hagan, New York State Veter- 
inary College, dean. 

California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, California Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., Jan. 5-7, 1947. Mr. 
Charles Travers, 3004-16th St. Rm. 208, 
San Francisco, Calif., secretary. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual Meeting. Park Hotel, Madison, Wis., 
Jan. 6-7, 1948. B. A. Beach, Wisconsin Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, Genetics Bldg., 
Madison 6, Wis., secretary. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 
7-9, 1948. F. J. Kingma, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 12-14, 1948. M. L. 
Miner, Dept. of Veterinary Science, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, secretary. 

Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 15-16, 

T. D. Hendrickson, Secretary-Treas- 


ae 4 urer, Rt. 5, Box 422A, Little Rock. 


Texas, State Veterinary Medical Association 
of. Annual meeting. Gunter Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Jan.-19-20, 1948. E. A. Grist, 
Secretary, Box 951, College Station, Texas. 

Michigan State College. Annual Post-graduate 
Conference for Veterinarians. School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Jan. 20-23, 1948. C. S. Bryan, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State College, Acting Dean. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. 
Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Jan, 22-23, 1948. D. B. Pellette, 505 Leon- 


hardt Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary- 


treasurer. 
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North Carolina State College, Annual Confer- 
ence for Veterinarians, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, Jan. 27-30, 1948. C. D. 
Grinnells, State College Station, Raleigh, N. 
Car., chairman. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill., Jan. 28-30, 
1948. A. G. Misener, 6448 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 26, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Topeka, 
Kan., Feb. 5-6, 1948. C. W. Bower, 3119 Staf- 
ford St., Topeka, Kan., secretary. 


Veterinary Medical Association of New Jer- 
sey. Annual meeting. Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton, N. J., Feb. 5-6, 1948. J. R. Porteus, 
P.O. Box 938, Trenton, N. J., secretary. 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Association. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Feb. 19-20, 1948. J. D. Dean, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


American Animal Hospital Association, Hotel 
Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga., April 20-22, 
1948. R. E. Ruggles, P.O. Box 303, Moline, 
Ill., secretary. 


North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. 
July 14-15, 1948. F. M. Bolin, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Dept. of Veterinary 
Science, State College Station, Fargo, N. 
Dak., secretary. 


see Veterinary Medical Association. Pal- 
ace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 16-19, 
1948. J. G. Hardenbergh, American Veter- 

18. Medical Association, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 
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Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. Palme; 
House, Chicago, Ill., the second Tuesday of 
each month. Robert C. Glover, 1021 Davis 
St., Evanston, IIl., secretary. 


Houston Veterinary Medical Association. Hou: 
ton, Tex., the first Thursday of each month 


Edward Lepon, Houston, Tex., secretary 
treasurer. 
Keystone Veterinary Medical Association 


School of Veterinary Medicine, Universit: 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., the fourt 
Wednesday of each month. Raymond ( 
Snyder, N. W. Cor. Walnut St. and Copley 
Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 


Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hote 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. C. L. Blakely, Angell Mem: 
rial Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass., secretary-treasurer, 


New York City Veterinary Medical Association 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., th 
first Wednesday of each month. C. R. Schroe 
der, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pear] River, 
N. Y., secretary. 


Saint Louis Distict Meetings. Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo., the first Friday o 
February, April, June and November, W. ( 
Schofield, Dept. of Animal Pathology, Ral 
ston-Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., secretary. 


Small Animal Veterinary Medical Association 
ef Southern California. Held the second 
Tuesday of each month. Norman L. McBride 
Jr., 2204 Foothill Extension, Pasadena 8 
Calif., secretary, 


Young People's Mixer at Cincinnati 


the annual in Cincinnati i in August, the Miner was a successful 
innovation, 
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VETERINARY MILITARY a 


Army Needs Veterinary Officers 


As a result of the lowering of the length of 
ervice for separation criterion to two years on 
uly 1, 1947, and a greatly decreased input of 
officers, the strength of the Veterinary Corps 
has been reduced to the point that the overall 
efficiency of the Corps is seriously impaired. It 
as been necessary to spread the available per- 
ymnnel so thinly that some installations are 
holly without veterinary service. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 381, 
Kightieth Congress, which provides for a total 
Regular Army officer strength of 51,000, the 
Secretary of the Army has determined that 
the strength of the Regular Army Veterinary 
Corps shall be 186 officers. Similar to the 
situation which exists in the case of all other 
irms and services, the authorized strength of 
he Regular Army Veterinary Corps is less 
than 50 per cent adequate to meet the officer re- 
uirement of the Army at its present strength 
r probable strength for several years to come. 
In order to meet the total requirement for 
veterinary officers, it will be necessary that 
more than 200 Reserve officers be on extended 
active duty at all times. The number now on 
active duiy is below that figure. 

A considerable number of veterinary officers 
who returned to civil life after war service 
have applied for recall and have been returned 
to active duty; however, the number has not 
been sufficient to offset attrition. Officers who 
served during the war are encouraged to apply 
for recall to active duty. WD AGO Form 
160, which is the form used in requesting re- 
call, can be obtained at any military installa- 
tion or by addressing an inquiry to The 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. An officer may be re- 
alled in the grade held by him prior to sepa- 
ation from active duty provided he holds a 
mmission in the Veterinary Corps Reserve, 
has an acceptable efficiency record, and agrees 
to serve for a minimum of two years (Cate- 
gory VIIl) or for an indefinite period (Cate- 
gory I). It is believed that any veterinary 
officer recalled to active duty may feel rea- 
sonably assured that with satisfactory per- 
formance of duty he may remain on duty for 
at least several years if he so desires. 

Veterinarians with no prior military service 
may make application to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army to be commissioned in the 
Veterinary Corps Reserve and request ex- 
tended active duty. The grade in which such 
in individual can be commissioned is gov- 
erned by his age, by the length of his profes- 
sional experience period, and by his profes- 
sional qualifications as demonstrated in his 
vilian professional pursuit during such 
period. Applicants with less than one year’s 
experience subsequent to graduation must be 


commissioned in the grade of second lieuten- 
ant. Those with more than one year’s experi- 
ence may be appointed in the grade of first 
lieutenant or such higher grade for which they 
may be eligible by virtue of age, experience, 
and qualifications. 

The Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army 
has been filled to its authorized strength by 
the commissioning, during 1946 and 1947, of 
veterinarians who served under temporary 
commissions during the war. 

Those appointments were made under the 
integration program authorized by Public Laws 
281 and 670, Seventy-ninth Congress. The au- 
thority to make appointments under these laws 
terminates on Dec. 31, 1947, and vacancies 
occurring in the Regular Army Veterinary 
Corps after that date must be filled by ap- 
pointments made under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 506 of Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress, Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Persons 
so appointed must be over 21 years of age 
and not over 32 years of age at the time of 
appointment, except that the maximum age 
must be exceeded by the amount of active duty 
commissioned service not in excess of five 
years the appointee may have had subsequent 
to Dec. 31, 1947. Appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army Veterinary Corps must be in the 
grade of second lieutenant or in such higher 
grade for which the appointee may be eligible 
by virtue of credit for active duty commis- 
sioned service performed after Dec. 31, 1947. 
One year of such active duty credit establishes 
eligibility for appointment in the grade of first 
lieutenant—five years for a captaincy. A con- 
siderable number of vacancies will have to 
be filled during the next few years because 
of the certain separation from active duty of 
many officers who entered service during 
World War I. 

The method of hereafter procuring officers 
to fill vacancies occurring in the Regular 
Corps is described in Section V of War De- 
partment Circular No. 101, dated Apr. 19, 
1947. The primary method will be by the 
selection and appointment of officers who meet 
the age and other general requirements and 
who have demonstrated their fitness for ap- 
pointment by having performed at least one 
year of continuous active duty under a Re- 
serve or AUS commission after Dec. 31, 1947. 
Under current regulations an officer entering 
active service, either recalled or initially en- 
tering active service, for the purpose of com- 
peting for a Regular Army appointment must 
agree to serve a minimum of two years. [+ 
is contemplated that procurement by direct 
appointment in the grade of second lieutenant 
as the result of a competitive professional 
examination will not ordinarily be used. Any 
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officer who applies for, and is recalled to 
active duty and who at the time of entering 
active duty is under 32 years of age may, 
upon his written request, be placed under ob- 
servation for a period of one year during such 
active duty period, with a view to his selec- 
tion for appointment in the Regular Army. 
Any officer recalled to active duty and later 
appointed in the Regular Army would con- 
tinue to serve in the temporary grade held 
by him at the time of such appointment, or 
such higher grade to which he might be sub- 
sequently promoted, until such time as general 
demotion from temporary grades is ordered for 
the Army at large. 

Should the questions of any interested per- 
sons not be fully answered herein, an inquiry 
may be addressed to: 

The Surgeon General of the Army 
Attn: Veterinary Division 
Room 2E-531, The Pentagon 
Washington 25, D. C. 


7 


Col. Jesse H. White Retired 


Col. Jesse H. White (CVC ’05), Maywood, IIL, 
has retired as executive assistant to the com- 
manding officer of the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute in Chicago, it was an- 
nounced on July 1. Dr. White has spent forty- 
two years in government service. He is credited 
with many important contributions to the im- 
proved feeding of soldiers in World War II and 


new canned items used in army rations, some 
of which are on the consumer market. ae 


Colonel Derrick Retired 


Col. Jesse D. Derrick (UP ’16), V.C., last on 
duty at the Army Base, Boston, Mass., has been 
placed on the retired list of the Army on 
account of physical disability, effective Oct. 31, 
1947. He reached the grade of major in the 
Veterinary Section, Officers Reserve Corps, dur- 
ing World War I and in 1920 became a captain 
in the Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, 
a major in 1927, a lieutenant colonel in 1933, 
and a full colonel on Sept. 7, 1939. He is also a 
graduate of the Army Veterinary School and 
an honor graduate of the Medical Field Service 
School in 1926. 

Colonel Derrick was awarded the Legion of 


Command, Boston, Mass.” 


Merit Citation in December, 1945, for “meri- 
torious service as veterinarian, First Service 


BIRTHS 


To Dr. (MSC °42) and Mrs. Benjamin R 
Parkhurst, 10686 Duprey St., Detroit, Mich., a 
son, Benjamin Rice Jr., Sept. 20, 1947. 

To Dr. (MSC ’43) and Mrs. L. B. Farnsworth, 
Litchfield, Mich., a son, Richard Allan, Oct. 2, 
1947. 


DEATHS 


*Thomas H. Agnew (ONT ’96), 77, Pasadena, 


 Calif., died on Oct. 25, 1947. Born and educated 


States at Evanston, Ill. 


Col. Jesse H. White 


is perhaps best known for the development of 
army frozen boneless beef. His work has con- 
tributed to the development of more than 60 


Dr. Agnew practised first in the 
Thirty-five years ago 

he came to Pasadena, and in 1912 he opened the 
_ first small animal hospital in the city; today 


in Canada, 


ie sanitorium is one of the finest in California. 


Dr. Agnew joined the AVMA in 1923. 

*kHarry K. Copithorn (UP ’03), 75, Chatham, 
Mass., died on Sept. 15, 1947. He had been a 
BAI inspector for twenty-six years. Dr. Copi- 
thorn was admitted to the AVMA in 1903. 

Walter J. Crocker (UP ’11), Fort Worth, 
Texas, died on May 14, 1947, from a severe 
stroke following a year’s illness. 

*William E. Kocher (CVC ’13), 58, South St. 
Paul, Minn., died on Oct. 7, 1947, following a 
long illness. He had been in practice at Rush 
City and South St. Paul. Dr. Kocher joined 
the AVMA in 1944. 

J. W. Oltmanns (CVC ’16), Watseka, IIl., died 
on Aug. 2, 1947. Dr. Oltmanns was a member 
of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

*Cornelius Vanderwarf (McK ’10), 62, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., died on Oct. 7, 1947, at a 
sanitorium in Grand Rapids, following a pro- 
tracted illness. He had practised in Chicago 
Heights for thirty-five years, retiring in 1945, 
and had served on the board of education and 
the park board of the town. Dr. Vanderwarf 
was admitted to the AVMA in 1916. er 


*Indicates member of the AVMA. | 
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“LOCKHART 


Phenol Killed 


meets the requirements of a good vaccine. It is a highly potent, 
sterile, safe, neutral, smooth emulsion and is almost completely 
Non-Irritating When Injected. Actual tests show that it not 
only protects against fixed virus, but also against field or street ui : 
virus, 


Recommended Dosage— 
Minimum Dose 


Dogs between 25 and 50 lbs. weight ¢. for each 
5 lbs. weight 


Dogs over 50 lbs. weight 10 to 15 c.c. 


Injections should be made subcutaneously. 7 

In areas where immunization of cattle becomes necessary, 50 c.c. 
is the recommended dosage for mature animals. For treating 
exposed cattle we recommend 100 c.c. as the initial dose, to be 
followed by two 50 c.c. doses at 48 hour intervals. 


The vastly increased demand for rabies vaccine makes 
it desirable for veterinarians who expect to use large 
quantities in 1948 to make arrangements for their sup- 
ply in advance of the season. 


The package of 10-50 c.c. tide at $27. 00 with regular 
tags is convenient and economical. 


LOCKHART. INC. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 


800 Woodswether Road 
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Wherever 
Parenteral Calcium Therapy 
is indicated, Specify: 


“ium 
Giveose. 
Creset 
On, 


(Non-Precipitating) 


C. B. G. is a stable solution 

containing 25.7 per cent Calcium Boro- 

gluconate derived from organic calcium 
sources by Jen-Sal’s special production 

technic under U. S. Patent No. 2,007,786. 

C. B. G. is primarily indicated in uncom- 

plicated hypocalcemia (as milk fever) or 

wherever quick systemic saturation with 
maximum ionizable calcium is essential. 


Supplied in: ae 
Box of 12— 250 cc. at re ore 
Box of 12—500 cc. at ane 


(Non-Precipitating) 


; D. C. M. is a crystal-clear, stable 
_ solution containing 3.7 ounces of Calcium Borogluconate 
: and 24 ounce Magnesium Borogluconate 
with 2.75 ounces of C. P. Dextrose in 
each 500 cc. bottle. 
D. C. M. is primarily indicated in hypocalcemic 
syndromes where concurrent acetonemia 
or magnesium deficiency are factors. 


Supplied in: 
Box of 12—500 cc. at . . $ 8.40 


Three boxes 36—500 cc. at 24.44 i tre 
Six boxes 72—500 cc. at . . 
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